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PEEFACE OF THE EDITOR. 


» 

TN the Preface to the History of British India, Mr. Mill 
has claimed for himself the merits of patient and 
laborious investigation, and of original and independent 
judgment. The claim is substantiated by his work. His 
history is remarkable for extensive and diligent research, 
and for opinions which are peculiar either to the author, 
or to the school of which he was a distinguished disciple. 

Whilst, however, the historian of British India has de- 
rived the facts which he relates from numerous and 
diversified sources of information, and has investigated 
those sources with undeniable industry and unquestion- 
able talent, it is not to be imagined that his labours have 
in every instance been rewarded with success, or that he 
has left nothing unexplored. He has himself taken pains 
to guard against such an expectation. He acknowledges 
that his opportunities of consulting published authorities 
were sometimes transient and precarious, that in some 
things, the unpublished documents of which he had need 
were not accessible to himj and that in the latter portion 
of his work, which may be regarded as almost contempo- 
rai'y history, he was in want of much personal information 
which he believed to exist, and which might have rendered 
his narrative richer, and perhaps more accurate in matters 
of detail. To supply in some degree the omissions, and to 
correct the inaccuracies which have arisen from these 
causes, as far as additional materials supply the means, 
is one of the objects of the present publication. Many 
of the documents, and much of the personal information 
which Mr. Mill desiderated, have been given to the public 
since he wrote, and various valuable works, comprehending 
periods and transactions of which he treats, have furnished 
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facilities for clearly understanding, and definitively apprer 
dating mucli that was dark and doubtful at the date of his 
inquiries. Of these publications, it is sufiacient here to 
specify the works of Sir John Malcolm, the biographies of 
Clive and Munro, and the Indian portion of the despatches 
of Marquis Wellesley and the Duke of Wellington. 

Besides the defects occasioned by incomplete materials, 
the History of British India presents inaccmacies both of 
fact and opinion, which have risen from the author’s im- 
perfect knowledge of the country, and unacquaintance' 
•udth any of the languages spoken in it. He has taken 
gi’eat pains to prove that these deficiencies are of no con- 
sideration, and that his never having been in India, and 
his possessing but a slight and elementary acquaintance 
with any of the languages of the East, are to be regarded 
rather as quahfications than disquahficatious for the task 
which he had undertaken. His arguments are ingenious: 
they wiU carry conviction but to few. It is true that resi- 
dence in a country^ command of its dialects, conversancy 
with its literature, are but humble elements in the forma- 
tion of the historical character ; but they are elements, 
and cannot be discarded without injmy to the consistency 
and completeness of the whole. It is also true, that there 
are many circumstances in the position of the servants of 
the East India Company, which are unpropitious to the 
development and cultivation of the talent and knowledge 
requisite to constitute a historian of India; but, although 
these circumstances may counterbalance, in the individuals 
themselves, the benefits derivable from personal observa- 
tion, they do not therefore invalidate the reality of those 
benefits, or render local knowledge altogether valueless. 
It may be without reservation conceded, that no one per- 
son of the many who have been engaged in ofiacial duty in 
India, or who have earned distinction as oriental scholars, 
has yet brorrght to the attempt to write a history of India 
the same degree of fitness as Mr. Mill ; yet it cannot but 
be felt, that had Mr. Mill himself passed but a short time 
in the country, or been but moderately versed in any de- 
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partment of its literature, his history would have been 
exempt from many of those blemishes by which ,its per- 
fectness is now impaired, and its utility diminished. 

Personal knowledge of a country, and especially of India, 
possesses one great recommendation, of which Mr. .Mill 
does not seem to have been aware. It secures one im- 
portant historical requisite, of the want of which his pages 
present many' striking examples. It enables the historian 
to judge of the real value of that evidence to which he 
must have recourse for matters that are beyond the sphere 
of his own observation. Mr. Mill justly ai’gues, that it is 
only by combining the observations of a nrimber of indi- 
viduals, that a comprehensive knowledge of any one subject 
can be acquired, and that in so extensive and complicated 
a subject as India, a very small portion can fall under the 
cognizance of any single observer. Yet if should be con- 
sidered, that although the subject be diversified in its 
details, it is in substance the same. Amidst all the 
varieties of the picture, there ■are many features in com- 
mon, and he to whom those features are familiar, will be 
able to judge of the fidelity with which they are delineated 
by another and will thence be able to infer the power and 
disposition of the artist, to portray with truth and skill the 
lineaments which are less intimately known to himself. 
He will be in a situation to estimate with accuracy the 
opportunities which the author of an account of any part 
of India may have enjoyed, of gathering authentic infor- 
mation ; he will be in the way of learning something of 
the narrator’s pursuits, habits, occupation, and preposses- 
sions, and will by daily experience be prepared for the 
many circumstances by which observation is biassed, and 
opinions are instilled. He will know what to credit, what 
to mistrfist, . what to disbelieve. He will be qualified to 
select the pure metal from the dross, to separate the false 
from the true. An incompetency to perform this most 
essential part of the duties of a careful and critical histo- 
rian is constantly apparent in the citations which Mr. Mill 
was made,. either in his text or his notes, from writers on 
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India. He commonly attaches the greatest ■weight to the 
authorities which are least entitled to . confidence, or 
adduces from those of a higher order, the passstges which 
are least characterized by eare and consideration. Nu- 
merous instances of Mr. Mill’s mistaken estimate and 
jjartial application of authority are pointed out in the 
present publication. To have specified all, would have 
swelled the annotations to a disproportionate and incon- 
venient hulk. A local knowledge of India on the part of 
its historian, would have obviated the necessity of most of 
these animadversions. 

Acquaintance with the languages and literature of India 
would have preserved Mr. Mill from some other mistaken 
conclusions. Ho states it as his conviction, that even 
when he •\wote, a suificieut stock of information had been 
collected in the languages of Europe to enable an inquirer 
to ascertain every important point in the history of India. 
As far as this assertion maybe considered applicable to 
the European part of Indian history, it is inconsistent 
with the deficiencies which he has himself indicated. It 
is still more incorrect when applied to the history of the 
Hindus and the Mohammedans of Hindustan. Many very 
important accessions have been acquired in both these 
respects since the publication of the history of British 
India, but many more remain to be supplied, before it can 
be asserted with truth, that every important point in the 
history of India has been ascertained. In the Journals of 
the several Asiatic Societies, and the publications of 
various Hindu scholars, information almost entirely new 
and of exceeding interest, has been obtained within the 
last few yeans, relating to the religion, philosophy, and 
ancient history of the Hindus, whilst their later fortunes 
have been richly illustrated by the history of the Mara- 
thas, and the Annals of Rajasthan : until, however, some 
of the Purfinas, and the chief portion of the Vedas, shall 
have been translated, it is not safe to speculate upon the 
scope and character of the primitive institutions of the 
Hindus, and for more recent periods, it is still essential to 
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extend investigation into those chronicles of the native 
states "which are known to have existence. The whole of 
the Mohammedan history of India, when Mr. Mill wrote, 
was restricted to a single compilation, loosely if not incor- 
rectly translated, and to a few fragmentary notices snatched 
from oblivion by the industrious curiosity of European 
orientalists. We have now a more trustworthy translation 
of Ferishta, and in the autobiography of Baber, and in 
other publication's, much more copious and serviceable 
contributions to our knowledge of the transactions of the 
Mohammedans in. India: but every epoch of their rule 
abounds with original authorities, many of which are of 
gi’eat merit, and the principal of these must be translated 
or consulted before we can venture to affirm that we have, 
in the languages of Europe, materials sufficient for the de- 
termination of every important point in the Mohammedan 
history of India. 

From these remarks it will be apparent, that with regard 
to the facts of his history, the sources of his information 
were more scanty and less pure than the historian sus- 
pected. Exceptions even more comprehensive may be 
taken to his opinions. In many instances, the intensity 
of his prejudices has dimmed the clearness of his per- 
ception, and blunted the acuteness of his intelligence. 
However unconscious of deserving the imputation, he is 
liable to the censure which he has pronoxmced upon one- 
class of candidates for popular approbation. He is a 
zealot for a party ; he panegyrizes its leader ; he places its 
princiides in the fairest light ; - he labours to bring odium 
upon the principles and practices of his opponents; he 
advocates, in a word, the theoretical views of Mr. Bentham, 
and tries all measures and all institutions by a scale con- 
structed according to the notions of that writer upon law" 
and government. As long as the opinions thus prompted, 
are put forth as abstract propositions, or affect conclusions 
irrelevant to the main subject of the composition, it has 
not been thought necessary to couti’overt them, but when 
they are employed as standards by which to try the con- 
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duct of the East India Company and of their servants, 
either in their commercial or pohtical connexion with 
India, it has been occasionally attempted to demonstrate 
their nnsoundness, their inapplicability, or their injustice. 

Of the proofs which may be discovered in Mr. Mill’s 
history of the operation of preconceived opinions, in con- 
fining a vigorous and active understanding to a partial and 
one-sided view of a great question, no instance is more 
remarkable than the unrelenting pertinacity with which 
he labours to establish the barbarism of the Hindus. In- 
dignant at the exalted, and it may be granted, sometimes 
exaggerated descriptions of their advance in civilization, 
of their learning, their sciences, their talents, their virtues, 
which emanated from the amiable enthusiasm of Sir 
William Jones, Sir. Mill has entered the lists against him 
with equal enthusiasm, but a less commendable purpose, 
and has sought to reduce them as far below their proper 
level, as their encomiasts may have foimerly elevated 
them above it. With very imperfect knowledge, with 
materials exceedingly defective, with an implicit faith in 
all testimony hostile to Hindu pretensions, he has elabo- 
rated a portrait of the Hindus which has no resemblance 
whatever to the original, and which almost outrages hu- 
manity. As he represents them, the Hindus ore not only 
on a i)ar with the least civilized nations of the Old and 
New World, but they are idunged almost without excep- 
tion in the lowest depths of immorality and crime. Con- 
sidered merely in a literary capacity, the description of the 
Hindus in the History of British India, is open to censure 
for its obvious unfairness and injustice j but in the effects 
which it is likely to exercise upon the connexion between 
the people of England and the people of India, it is 
chargeable with more than liter-ary demerit: its tendency 
is evil ; it is calculated to destroy all sympathy between 
the rulers and the ruled ; to preoccupy the minds of those 
who issue annually from Great Britain, to monopolize the 
posts of honour and power in Hindirstan, with an tm- 
founded aversion towards those over whom they exercise 
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that power, and from whom they enforce that honour; and 
to Buhstilutc for those generous and benevolent feelings, 
■which the situation of the 3-ounger servants of the Com- 
panj* in India naturall}- suggests, sentiments of disdain, 
suspicion, and dislike, uncongenial to their age and cha- 
racter, and wholly' incompatible with the full and faithful 
discharge of their obligations to Government and to the 
people. There is re.ason to fear that the.se consequences 
are not imnginnr3*, that a harsh and illiberal spirit has 
of late years prevailed in the conduct and councils of the 
rising ecn’ico in India, which owes its origin to imprc.ssions 
imbibed in early life from the History of Mr. Mill. It is 
understood, that had he lived to revise the work, he "would 
probably have modified some of the most c.vcci)tionablo 
piu;.sages in this part of it, and it has been an especial ob- 
ject of the present edition, to show that the tinfavourablo 
views which Jlr. Mill exhibits of the civilization and cha- 
racter of the Hindus, aro always extreme, and arc not 
unfrcqucntl}' erroneous and unjust. 

It may bo thought incomsistent with the unfavourable 
opinions thus avowed of the History of Briti.sh India in 
such important particulars, to have engaged in preparing 
a new edition of it for the public ; but, notwithstanding 
the imputations which have been urged to its disavanlagc 
the editor regards the history' of Mr. Mill as the most va- 
luable work upon the subject -n-hich has yet been pul> 
lishcd. It is a composition of great industry, of extensive 
information, of much accuracy on many points, of unre- 
laxing vigour on all ; and even where the reader may not 
feel disposed to adopt the views it advocates, he will rarely 
fail to reap advantage from the contemplation of them, as 
they are advanced to illustrate the relations between India 
and Grcjit Britain. The vast import. ance of that connexion 
is never lost sight of; and in dc.scribing the steps by which 
it was formed, or speculating on the means b}’^ which it 
m.ay bo perpetuated, a lofty tone of moral and political 
principle is maintained ; which, even when we may think 
that the principles are unfairl}’ aiqdicd, is entitled to our 
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respect, whicli, in a- great number of instances, commands 
unbesitating acquiescence and wMcb is well worthy of 
imitation by all to whom the interests of our Indian em- 
pire are matters, either of theoretical reasoning, or of prac- 
tical administration. In dwelling upon the defects of the 
work, it has been- intended only to explain the motives of 
those endeavours which have been made to remedy them; 
and it is hoped, that in the annotations which have been 
inserted, such correctives will have been provided, as may 
obviate the evil consequences of what the editor appre- 
hends to be mistaken or mischievous, without impairing 
the utilitj', or detracting from the credit of that which he 
believes to be correct and instructive. 
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TN the course of reading and investigation, necessary for 
acquiring that measure of knowledge which I was 
ansious'to possess, respecting my country, its people, its 
government, its interests, its policy, and its laws, I was 
met, and in some degree surprised, by extraordinary diffi- 
culties, when I arrived at that part of my inquiries which 
related to India. On other subjects, of any .magnitude and 
importance, I generally found, that there was some one 
book, or small number of books, containing the material 
liart of the requisite information ; and in which direction 
was obtained, by reference to other books, if, in any part, 
'the reader found it necessary to extend his researches. In 
regard to India, the case was exceeding different. The 
knowledge, requisite for attaining an adequate conception 
of that great scene of British action, was collected no 
where. It was scattered in a great variety of" repositoi’ies, 
sometimes in considerable portions, often in very minute 
ones; sometimes by itself, often mixed up with subjects of 
a very different nature ; and, even where information re- 
lating to India stood disjoined from other subjects, a small 
portion of what was useful lay commonly embedded in a 
large mass of what was trifling and insignificant ; and of a 
body of statements, given ‘ indiscriminately as matters of 
fact, ascertained by the senses, the far greater part was in 
general only matter of opinion, borrowed, in succession, by 
one set of Indian gentlemen from another.* 

In bestowing the time, labour; and thought, necessary 
to explore this assemblage of heterogeneous things, and to 

* The clifSculty arising from this source of false information was felt by the 
ver>' first accurate historian. 

Oi yap avSpoiirOL ras UKoas Tuv Tipoytyevr,)i€Viov, Kai rpf cmxiopia a-^iiriv 
r„ opai^ .apacraviaria^ mp’ a)Ari\iav S^xovrai. Thncyd. lib. i. c. k'. Other ex- 
cellent observations to the same purpcse are found in the ttvo following 
chapters. 
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separate, for my o\vn use, -what was true and what was 
useful, from what was insignificant and what was false, I 
was led to grieve, that none of those who had preceded 
me, in collecting for himself a knowledge of Indian afiairs, 
had been induced to leave his collection for the benefit 
of others ; and perfoim the labour of extracting and order- 
ing the dispersed and confused materials of a knowledge 
of India, once for all. The second reflection was, that, if 
those who preceded me had neglected this important ser- 
vice, and in so doing were not altogether free from blame, 
neither should I be exempt from the same condemnation, 
if I omitted what depended upon me, to facilitate and 
abridge to others the labour of acquiring a knowledge of 
India ; an advantage I should have valued so highly, had 
it been afibrded by any former inquirer. 

In this manner, the idea of writing a History of India 
was first engendered in my mind. I should have shrunk 
from the task, had I foreseen the labour in which it has 
involved me. 

The books, in which more or less of information re- 
specting India might 'be expected to be found, were suffi- 
ciently numerous to compose a library, some were books 
of travels, some were books of History. Some contained 
philological, some antiquarian, researches. A conside- 
rable number consisted of translations from the writings 
of the natives in the native tongues ; others were books on 
the religion of the people of India ; books on their laws ; 
books on their sciences, manners, and arts. 

The transactions in India were not the only transactions 
of the British nation, to which the affairs of India had 
given birth. Those affairs had been the subject of much 
discussion by the press, and of many legislative, executive, 
and even judicial proceedings, in England. Those discus- 
sions and proceedings would form of course an essential 
part of the History of British India ; and the materials of 
it remained to be extracted, with much labour, from the 
voluminous records of British literature, and British le- 
gislation. 
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The Biitish legislature had not satisfied itself with deli- 
berating, and deciding ;'it had also inquired ; and, inquir- 
ing, it had called for evidence. This call, by the fortunate’ 
publicity of parliamentary proceedings, brought forth the 
records of the councils in India, and their correspondence, 
vnth one another, -with their servants, and with the con- 
stituted authorities in England ; a portion of materials, in- 
estimable in its value ; but so appalling by its magnitude, 
that many years appeared to be inadequate to render the 
mind familiar with it. 

Such is a short and vei-y imperfect description of the 
state of the materials.' The operations necessary to draw 
from them a useful history, formed the second subject of 
consideration. To omit other particulars, which will easily 
present themselves, and are common to this with all under- 
takings of similar nature, a pecufiar demand, it is evident, 
was presented for the exercise of discrimination, that is, of 
criticism, in a chaotic mass, of sirch extent, where things 
relating to the subject were to be separated from things 
foreign to it ; where circumstances of importance were to 
be separated from circumstances that were insignificant ; 
where real facts, and just inferences, were to be separated 
from such as were' the contrary ; and above all things 
where facts reaUy testified by the senses, were to be 
descriminated from matters, given as testified by the 
senses, but which, in truth, were nothing but matters of 
opinion, confounded with matters of fact, and mistaken for 
them, in the minds of the reporters themselves.* 

> “ 11 y avoit plus <lc choses lU-dessus qu'on ne le croyoit communement, mais 
dies (Jtoient noysfes dans une fonle do recucils immensos, cn langues Latine, 
Espagnole, Angloise, et Hollandoise, ou personne ne s’avisoit de les aller cher- 
clier; dans une quantity de routiers trfes-secs, trfes ennnyeux, relatifs h, cent 
antres objects, et dont 11 seroit prcsque impossible de rcndre la lecture intdres- 
santc. Les difScultds ne touclient guere cenx qui ne les essayent pas." Hist, 
des Navigations aux Terres Australes, par M. le Pre'sident de lirosse. 

® “ L’on ne sent trop,” says Mr. Gibbon, “combien nons somines portc a 
mCler nos iddes arec celles que nous raportons.” JIdmoire sur la Jlonarcliie 
des llddes, Gibbon’s Miscel. Works, iii. 61. Ed. 8vo.- This infirmity of the 
human mind, a fact of great Importance, both in speculation and in action, 
the reader, who is not already acquainted tvith it, will find very elegantly 
illustrated in one of the chapters of the second volume of the work of 
Jlr.Dugald Stewart, on tlie Philosophy of the Human Mind. Vol.ii. note B.. 
to which more particular reference is made in Book ii. chap. ix. of the present 
work. Many examples of it will present themselves in the course of tliis 

VOL. I. h 
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A history of India, therefore, to he good for any thing, 
must, it was evident, be, what, for want of a better appel- 
lation, has been called, “ A Critical History.” * To criticise 
means, to judge. A critical history is, then, a judging 
history. But, if a judging history, what does it judge 1 

It is evident that there are two, and only two, classes of 
objects, which constitute the subject of historical judg- 
ments. The first is, the matter of statement, the t hin gs 
given by the historian, as things really done, really said, 
or really thought. The second is, the matter of evidence, 
the matter by which the reality of the saying, the doing, 
or thinking, is ascei-tained. 

In regard to evidence, the business of criticism visibly, 
is, to bring to light the value of each article, to discrimi- 
nate what is true from what is false, to combine partial 
statements, in order to form a complete accoimt, to com- 
pare varjdng, and balance contradictory statements, in 
order to form a correct one. 

In regard to the matter of statement, the business of 
criticism is, to discriminate between real causes and false 
causes ; real effects and false efiects ; real tendencies and 
falsely-supposed ones ; between good ends and evil ends ; 


historj’i for as it is a IiaWt peculiarly conecniol to the mental st.ife of 
the natives, so a combination of circumstances lias given it nnusual effi- 
cacy in the minds of those of our countr}’men by ivhom India has been 
surveyed. 

> The idea of a critical liistorj- is not very old. Tlie first man who seems to 
have had a distinct conception of it, says, “ Jc traiterai mon snjet en critique, 
suivant la rtlglc do St. Paul, Kxaminez toutes cfioses, et ne retenez ipie cc qui 
est ion. I/liistoire n’est bien souvent qu'un mtflnnge confus de faux et de 
vrai,cntassd par dcs ccrivains mat instmlts, crddules, ou passionn^s. C’est an 
Icctcur attentif et judicieux d’en faire Ic disccmcmcnt, h I'aide d’nne critique, 
qul ne Eolt ni trop timidc, ni tdmcrairc. Sans le seconrs de cct art, on erre 
dans I’histoirc, comme un pilote sur la mcr, lorsqu’il n’a ni boussole, ni carte 
marine." Bcausobre, Hist, dc JIanIch. Disc. Ih-flim. p. 7. 

The same wTitcr has also said, what is not foreign to tho present purpose, 
**Une histoirc critique ne pouvant Ctre trop bien justifidc, j’aieusoindemcttrc 
en original, an has dcs pages, Ics passages qui servent de preuve an.x faits quo 
j’nvaucc. C'cst un cnniiyeux tmvail,ranis je I’ai cm nccessaire. Si Ton trouve 
les citations trop amplcs ct trop abondantes, c’est un superfln qui n’a coflt^ 
qu’h moi, ct Ic Iccteur peut bien m’en pardonner la depense." Id. Ibid. Pref. 
p. 24. 

A great hirtorian of our omi has said : “ It is the right, it is the duty of a 
critical historian to collect, to weigh, to select the opinions of his predecessors ; 
and the more diligence he has exerted in the search, the more mtionallv ho 
may hope to add some improvement to the stock of knowledge, the use of 
which has been common to all.’’ Gibbon’s Miscel. Works, iv. 68'J. 
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means that are conducive, and means not conducive to 
the ends to which they are applied. 

In exhibiting the result of these several judgments, the- 
satisfaction, or the instruction of the reader, is very imper- 
fectly provided for, if the reasons are not adduced. I have- 
no apology therefore to make, for those inductions, or 
those ratiocinations, sonaetimes of considerable length 
which were necessary to exhibit the grounds upon which 
my. decisions were founded. Those critical disquisitions 
may be well, or they may be ill performed ; they may lead 
to correct, or they may lead to erroneous conclusions ; but 
they are, indisputably, in place ; and my work, whatever 
had been it.s virtues in other respects, would have remained. 
most imperfect without them.' 

There will be but one opinion, I su^ipose, with regard 
to the importance of the service, which I have aspired to 
the honour of rendering to my country ; for the public 
ai’e inclined to exaggerate, rather than extenuate, the mag- 
nitude of the interests which are involved in the manage- 
ment of their Indian affairs. A’nd it may be affirmed, as a 
principle not susceptible of dispute, that good manage- 
ment of any portion of the affairs of any community is 
almost always proportional to the degree of knowledge 
respecting it diffused in that community. Hitherto the 
knowledge of India enjoyed by the British community has 
been singularly defective Not only among the unedu- 
cated, and those who are regardless of knowledge, but 
among those, who are solicitous to obtain a competent 


J Even those strictures, wliich sometimes occur, on institutions purely 
British,' wiil he all found, I am persuaded, to he Jiot only strictly connected 
•with measures -n-hich relate to India, and which have actually grown out of 
those institution?; hut indispensably necessary to convey complete and correct 
ideas of the Indian policy whicli the institutions in question contributed mainly 
to shape. The whole course of our Indian policy ha-sing, for example, he'en 
directed hy the laws of parliamentary influence, how could the one he ex- 
plained without adducing, as in the last chapter of the fourth volume, and ih 
some other places, the leading principles of the other? The result of all the 
judicial inquiries, which have been attempted in England, on Indian affairs, 
depending in a great degree on .the state of the law in England, how could 
these qvents he sufidciently explained, without adducing, as in the chapter on 
the trial of 'Mr. Hastings, those particulars in the state of the law of England 
on •which the results in question appeared more remarkably to depend ? The 
importance of this remark’ ■will he felt, and, I hope, remembered, when the 
time forjudging of the use arid pertinence of those elucidations arrives. 
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share of infonnation Tvitli respect to every other branch of 
the national interests, nothing is so rare as to meet vrith 
a man who can with propriety he said to know anytliing 
of India and its affairs. A man who has any considerahlo 
acquaintance with them, without having been forced to 
acquire it by the offices he has filled, is scarcely to be 
foimd. 

The same must continue to be the case till the know- 
ledge of India is rendered more accessible. Few men can 
afibrd the time sufficient for perusing even a moderate 
portion of the documents from which a knowledge of India, 
approaching to completeness, must have hitherto been 
derived. Of those, whose time, is not wholly engrossed, 
either by business or by pleasure, the proportion is very 
moderate whom the prospect of a task so heavy, and so 
tedious, as that of exploring the numerous repositories of 
Indian knowledge, would not deter. And, with respect to 
the most important of all the sources of information, the 
parliamentary documents, they were not before the public, 
and were by the very nature of the case within the reach 
of a number comparatively small. 

But though no dispute will arise about the importance 
of the work, I have no reason to expect the same unani- 
mity about the fitness of the workman. 

One objection will doubtless be taken, on which I think 
it necessary to offer some observations, notwithstanding 
the unfavourable sentiments which are commonly excited 
by almost any language in which a man can urge preten- 
sions which he may be suspected of urging as his own ; 
pretensions which, though they must exist in some degree 
in the case of every man who writes a book, and ought to 
be encouraged, therefore, rather than extinguished, had 
better, in general, be understood, than expressed. 

This writer, it will be said, has never been in India ; 
and, if he has any, has a very slight and elementary ac- 
quaintance with any of the languages of the East. 

I confess the facts, and will now proceed to mention the 
considerations which led me, notwithstanding, to conclude 
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that I might still produce a work of considerable utility, 
on the subject of India. 

In the first place, it appeared to me, that a sufficient 
stock of information was now collected in the languages of 
Europe, to enable the inquirer to ascertain every important 
point in the histoiy of India. If I was right in that oj)i- 
nion, it is evident, that a residence in India, or a know- 
ledge of the languages of India, was, to express myself 
moderately, not indispensable. 

In the next place, I observed, that no exceptions were 
taken to a President of the Board of Control, or to a Go- 
vernor-General, the men intrusted with all the powers of 
government in India, because they had never been in 
India, and knew none of its languages. 

Again, I certainly knew, that some of the most success- 
ful attempts in history had been made, without ocular 
knowledge of the country, or acquaintance with its lan- 
guages. Eobertson, for example, never beheld America, 
though he composed its history, fie never was in either 
Geimany or Spain, yet he mote the history of Charles the 
Fifth. Of Germany he knew not so much as the language ; 
and it was necessary for him to learn that of Spain, only 
because the documents which it yielded were not trans- 
lated into any of the languages with which he was ac- 
quainted. Tacitus, though he never was in Germany, and 
was certainly not acquainted with the language of our un- 
cultivated ancestors, wrote the exquisite account of the 
manners of the Germans. 

But, as some, knowledge may be acquired by seeing 
India, which cannot be acquired without it ; and as it can 
be pronounced of hardly any portion of knowledge that it 
is altogether useless, I will not go so far as to deny, that a 
man would possess advantages, who, to all the qualifica- 
tions for waiting a history of India "which it is possible to 
acquire in Eu, should add those quahfications which 
can be acquired only by seeing the coxmtry and conversing 
with its people. Yet I have no doubt of being able to 
make out, tcT the satisfaction of all reflecting minds, that 
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tin' nnn v,h<^ iilmnlil bring to t!if cor'.i{v'>-.5lif*.n r-r n hi-t'-rv 
of Iiiili.o, till? rjnnlificntions r.lotie r.-sn 1*’ nc''}’.tin'<l in 

Enr:>p?, v/onld conir, in an nlin'r-l iuHniti’ 
fitted for the tn«lc, than ilie man a\ho plionJd t-ririg to it 
ilip qiialificatinns alone v.hich can he r.ajnirtel in India; 
and that the hu?ine«s of anjniring the one j-; t ••■f qtralifiea- 
lions is almost wholly incompatihle with, that of r.'-qn.irin" 
the other. 

For, let ns inquire avhnt it is that a man can h am, hy 
going to India, and understanding its l.anguag.-s. He cr.!! 
treasure iqi the facta which are presented to his seu'-e:- ; 
lie can learn the facts which are recorded in such nativ.‘ 
hoohs as liavo not been translated ; and he can reo-ertain 
facts hy conversation with the natives, which have ncvi r 
yet been committed to writing. This he c.an de ; r.:id I 
.am not aware that he c.an do any thing further. 

Flit, as no fact is more certain, so none is of more im- 
portance, in the .science of Iminan nature, than this ; that 
dhe iiowcrs of observation, in every indiaddnal, are excectl- 
ingly limited ; and that it is onlj' hy combining the obser- 
vations of a number of individuals, that a competent 
knowledge of any extensive .subject can ever bo ncqnii-ed. 
Of so extensive and comidicalcd a scene as India, how 
.small a portion would tho whole period of hi.s life cnahle 
.any man to oh.scn’o ! 

If, then, ivo may n.ssume it ns an acknov.dedged fact, that 
nn account of India, complete in all its jiart.s, at any one 
moment, .still more through a .scries of ngo.s, could never 
be derived from tho pcreonal ob.sorvation of any one indi- 
vidual, but must bo collected from the tc.slimon.y i>f a great 
number of individuals, of any one of whom the [loweni of 
perception could extend but n little way, it follow.s, as a 
necessary consequence, that a man best qualified for deal- 
ing with cridcncc, is tlie man best qualified for writing tho 
history of Fulia. It will not, I presume, admit of much 
dispute, that tho habit.s wliich are subservient to tho .suc- 
cessful exploration of evidence are more likely to be 
•jicquircd in Europe than in India. 
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The man who employs himself in treasuring up, by 
means of perception and the languages, the greatest por- 
tion of knowledge in regard to India, is he who employs 
the greatest portion of his life in the business of observing 
and in making himself familiar with the languages. But 
the mental habits which are acquired in mere observing, 
and in the acquisition of languages, are almost as different 
as any mental habits can be, from the powers of combina- 
tion, discrimination, classification, judgment, comparison, 
weighing, inferring, inducting, philosophizing in short ; 
which are the powers of most importance for extracting 
the precious ore from a great mine of rude historical mate- 
rials. 

Whatever is worth seeing or hearing in India, can be 
expressed in writing. As soon as every thing of import- 
ance is expressed in Avriting, a man who is duly qualified 
may obtain more knowledge of India in one year in his 
closet in England, than he could obtain during the course 
of the longest life, by the use of his eyes and ears in 
India. 

As soon as the testimony -is received of a sufficient 
number of witnesses, to leave no i*oom for mistake from 
the partial or the erroneous statements which they may 
have separately made, it js hardly doubtful, . that a man, 
other circumstances being equal, is really better qualified 
for forming a correct judgment on the Avhole, if his infor- 
mation is totally derived from testimony, than if some 
portion of it is derived from the senses. It is well known, 
how fatal an effect on oui’ judgments is exerted by those 
impulses, called partial impressions ; in other words, hoAV 
much our conceptions of a great Avhole are apt to be dis- 
torted, and made to. disagree Avith their object, by an 
imdue impression, receh’^ed from some particular part. 
Nobody needs to be informed, how much more vivid, in 
general, is the conception of an object which has been 
presented to our senses, than that of an object which Ave 
have only heard another man describe. Nobody, there- 
fore, 'will deny, that of a great scene, or combination of 
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scenes, when some small part has been seen, and the 
knowledge of the rest has been derived from testimony, 
there is great danger, lest the impression received from 
the senses should exert an immoderate influence, hang a 
bias on the mind, and render the conception of the whole 
erroneous. 

If a man were to lay down the plan of preparing himself 
for writing the history of India, by a course of observation 
in the country, he must do one of two things. Either he 
must resolve to observe minutely a part; or he must 
resolve to take a cursory review of the whole. Life is 
insufficient for more. If his decision is to observe mi- 
nutely; a very small portion comparatively is all that he 
will be able to observe. What aid can he derive from 
this, in writing a history, has partly been already un- 
folded, and may for the rest be confided to the reflections 
of the intelligent reader. 

What I expect to be insisted upon with greatest em- 
phasis is, that, if an observer were to take an expansive 
view of India, noting, in his progress, those circumstances 
alone which are of greatest importance, he would come 
with peculiar advantage to the composition of a history ; 
with lights capable of yielding the gi-eatest assistance in 
judging even of the evidence of others. To estimate this 
l^rctcnsion correctly, we must not forget a well-known and 
important law of human nature. Prom this we shall see, 
that a cursory view, of the nature of that which is here 
described, is a process in the highest degree effectual, not 
for removing error, and j)erfecting knowledge, but for 
strengthening all the prejudices, and confirming all the 
prepossessions or false notions, with which the observer 
sets out. This result is proved by a very constant exj)e- 
rience ; and may further be seen to spring, with an almost 
irresistible necessity, from the constitution of the human 
mind. In a cursory survey, it is understood, that the 
mind, unable to attend to the whole of an infinite number 
of objects, attaches itself to a few; and overlooks the 
multitude that remain. But what, then, are the objects 
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to -tt'liicli the Eoind, in such a situation, is in preference 
attracted? Those -which fall in with the current of its 
own thoughts; those which accord with its former im- 
pressions ; those which confirm its previous ideas. These 
are the objects to which, in a hasty selection, all ordinary 
minds o,re directed, overlooking the rest. For what is the 
f>rinciple in the mind by which the choice is decided ? 
Doubtless that of association. And is not association 
governed by the predominant ideas? To this remains to 
be added, the powerful influence of the affections ; first, 
the well-kno-wn pleasure which a man finds, in meetings at 
every step, with proofs that he is in the right, inspiring 
an eagerness to look out for that source of satisfaction ; 
and, secondlj', the well-known aversion which a man usually 
has, to meet -with proofs that he is in the wrong, yielding 
a temptation, commonly obeyed, to overlook such disagree- 
able objects. 

He who, -without having been a percipient -witness in 
India, undertakes, in Europe, to digest the materials of In- 
dian history, is placed, -with regard to the numerous indivi- 
duals who may have been in India, and of whom one has 
seen and reported one thing, another has seen and reported 
another thing, in a situation very analogous to that of 
the judge, in regard to the mtnesses who give their evi- 
dence before him. In the investigation of any of those 
complicated scenes of action, on which a judicial decision 
is sometimes required, one thing has commonly been ob- 
served by one witness, another thing has been observed 
by another -witness ; the same thing has been observed in 
one point of view by one, in another point of -view by 
another witness ; some things are affirmed by one, and 
denied by another. In this scene, the judge, putting to- 
gether the fragments of information which he has seve- 
rally received from the several -witnesses, marking where 
they agree and where they differ, exploring the tokens of 
fidelity in one, of infidelity in another ; of correcb concep- 
tion in one, of incorrect conception in another ; comparing 
the whole collection of statements with the general proba- 
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bilities of the case, and trying it by tbe established laws 
of human nature, endeavours to arrive at a complete and 
correct conception of the complicated transaction, on 
■which he is called to decide. Is it not undei-stood, that in 
such a case as this, -n’here the sum of the testimony is 
abundant, the judge, ■s\’ho has seen no part of the transac- 
tion has yet, by his investigation, obtained a more perfect 
conception of it, than is almost ever possessed by any of 
the individuals from ■whom he has derived his informa- 
tion ? 1 

But, if a life, in any great degree devoted to the collec- 
tion of facts by the senses and to the acquiring of tongues^ 
is thus incompatible with the acquisition of that kno'w- 
ledge, and those powers of mind, which are most conducive 
to a masterly treatment of e'vidence ; it is still less compa- 
tible with certain other endowments, which the discharge 
of the highest duties of the historian imperiously demands. 
Great and difficult as is the task of extracting jjerfectly the 
light of e'vddence frona a chaos of rude materials, it is yet 
not the most difficult of his operations, nor that which re- 
quires the highest and rarest qualifications of the mind. 
It is the business of the historian not merely to display 

' The Indians themselves have a striking apologne to illustrate the supe- 
riority of the comprehensive student over the partial ohsei-vcr. 

“One day in conversation,” says Hr. Ward, “with the Snngskritu, head 
pundit of the College of Fort AVilliam, on the subject of God, tliis man, who 
is truly learned in his own Shastrus, gave the author, from one of their hooks, 
the following parable : — In a certain countO’, there existed a village of blind 
men, ■who had heard of an amazing animal called the elephant, of the shape of 
which, however, they could procure no idea. One day an eiepliant passed 
througji tlie place; tlie villagers crowded to the spot where the animal was 
standing; and one of tliem seized Ids trunk, another his cai‘, another his 
tail, another one of his legs. After thus endeavouring to gratify the'ir curio- 
sity, tliey returned into the village, and sitting down together, began to 
communicate their ideas on the shape of the elephant, to the villagers ; the 
man who liad seized his trank said, he thonght this animal must be like 
the body of the plantain tree; lie who liad touched Ids ear was of opinion, 
that he was like the winnowing fan ; tlie man who had laid hold of his tail, 
said he thought he must resemble a snake ; and he who had caught his leg 
declared, he must be like a pillar. An old blind man, of some judgment; 
was present, who, though greatly perplexed in attempting to reconcile these 
jarring notions, at len^h said — You have all been to examine tlie animal, 
and what you report, therefore, cannot be false: I suppose, tlien, that the 
part resembling the plantain treemnst he Ids trunk; what you thought similar 
to a fan must be his ear ; the part like a snake must be the tail ; and tliat like 
a pillar must be his leg. In this ■way, the old man. uniting all their conjec- 
tures ; made out something of the form of the elephant.” A ■View of the History, 
Literature, and Keligion of the Hindoos. By the Kev. W. Ward. Introduction 
p. Ixxxvii. London Ed. 1817. 
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tlie oTsvious outside of tilings ; the qualities which strike 
the most ignorant ohseiwer, in the acts, the institutions, 
and ordinances, which form the subject of his statements. 
His duty is, to convey just ideas of all those objects ; of 
all the transactions, legislative, administrative, judicial, 
mercantile, military, which he is called upon l;o describe. 
But iu just ideas of great measures what is implied ? A 
clear discernment, uudouhtedlj', of their causes ; a clear 
discernment of their consequences ; a clear discernment of. 
their natural tendencies ; and of the circumstances likely 
to operate either in combination with these natural ten- 
dencies, or in ojiposition to them. To qualify a man for 
this great dut}"- hardly any kind or degree of knowledge is 
not demanded ; hardly any amount of knowledge, which 
it is within the competence of one man to acquire, will he 
regarded as enough. It is plain, for example, that he 
needs the most profound knowledge of the laws of human 
nature, which is the end, as well as instrument, of every 
thing. It is plain, that he requires the most perfeet compre- 
hension of the principles of human society ; or the course, 
into which the laws of human nature impel the human 
being, in his gregarious state, or when formed into a com- 
plex body along with others of his kind. The historian 
requires a clear comprehension of the practical play of the 
machinery of government ; • for, in like manner as the 
general laws of motion are coirnteracted and modified by 
friction, the power of which may yet be accurately ascer- 
tained and provided for, so it is necessary for the histo- 
rian correctly to appreciate the counteraction which the 
niore general laws of human nature may receive from in- 
dividual or specific varieties, and that allowance for it with 
which his anticipations and conclusions ought to be 
formed. In short, the whole field of human nature, the 
whole field of legislation, the whole field of judicature, the 
whole field of administration, down to war, commerce, and 
diplomacyj ought to be familiar to his mind.* 

I “ Aux yeiix d'un pliilosophc, les fails composent la partie la molns intdre.s- 
sante do I’histoire. C’est la connoissance de I’iiomme ; la morale, ct la politique 
qu’il y troiive, qui la relfeveiit dans son esprit.” Gibbon, Mdm. Sur la Slonar- 
ebie des Mbdes, Jlisc. Works, iii. 120. Ed. Sro. 
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"Wliat then ? it Trill be said, and most reasonably said ; 
do you bold yourself up, as tbe person in Trbom all these 
high qualifications are adequately combined ? No. And 
I am Tvell assured, that by not one of those by ^\'hom I 
-shall be criticised, not even by those by ■whom I shall be 
treated ■with the greatest severity, ■will the distance be- 
t^tt'een the qualifications ■which I possess, and the qualifi- 
cations ■which are desirable in the writer of a history, be 
estimated at more than it is estimated by myself. But the 
whole of my life, which I may, 'without scruple, pronounce 
to have been a laborious one, has been devoted to the acquit 
sition of those qualifications ; and I am not un^willing to 
confess, that I deemed it probable I should be found to 
possess them in a greater degree, than those, no part of 
whose life, or a veiy small part, had been applied to the 
acquisition of them. I was also of opinion, that if nobody 
appeared, with higher qualifications, to undertake the work, 
it was better it should be done imperfectly, better it should 
be done even as I might be capable of doing it, than not 
■done at all. 

Among the many virtues which have been displayed by 
the Company’s servants, may justly be enumerated the 
candour with which they themselves confess the necessity 
under which they are laid, of remaining to a great degree 
ignorant of India. That they go out to their appointments 
at a time of life when a considerable stock of general know- 
ledge cannot possibly have been acquired, is a fact which 
nobody will dispute. And they are the foremost to de- 
clare, that their situation in India is such, as to preclude 
them from the acquisition of local knowledge. Notwith- 
standing the high degree of talent, therefore, and even of 
literary talent, which many of them%ave displayed, more 
than some very limited portion of the history of India 
-none of them has, ventured to undertake.’ 

' The following -n-ords are not inapplicable, originally applied to a ninch 
more limited subject. De quibus partibus singulis, quidam separatim scriberc 
maluerunt, velut onus toKus corporis reriti, et sic quoque complures de una- 
xjuaque earum libros ediderunt : quas ego omnes ausns contexere prope infi- 
nitum mihi laborem prospicio, et ipsa cogitationo suscepti muneris fatigor. 
-Sed durandum est quia coepimus, et si viribus deficiemur, animo tamcn perse- 
Tcrandum.' Quinct. Inst. Or. lib. 4. Prooem. 
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“ When -we consider,” said Lord Teignmouth, in his cele- 
brated Minute on the Eevenues of Bengal, “ the nature and 
magnitude of our acquisitions, the characters of the j)eople- 
placed under om' dominion, their difference of language, 
and dissimilarity of manners ;'that we entered ujjon the ad- 
ministration of the government ignorant of its former con- 
stitution, and with little j)ractical experience in Asiatic fi- 
nance, it will not be deemed surprising that we should have 
fallen into errors ; or if any should at this time require cor- 
rection. — If we further consider the form of the British 
Government in India, we shall find it ill calculated for the 
speedy introduction of improvement. The members com- 
posing it are in a state of constant fluctuation, and the 
period of their residence often expires, before experience 
can be acquired, or reduced to practice. Official forms 
necessarily occupy a large poi’tion of time ; and the con- 
stant pressure of business leaves little leisure for study 
and reflection, without which no knowledge of the princi- 
ples and detail of the revenues of this country can be 
attained. True information is also procured with diffi- 
culty, because it is too often derived from mere practice, 
instead of being deduced from fixed principles,” > 

Lord William Beutinck, after being Governor of Fort Sf. 
George, and- President of the Council at Madras, expresses 
himself in very pointed terms. “ The result of my o^vn 
obseiwation, during my residence in India, is, that the 
Europeans generally know little or nothing of the customs 
and manners of the Hindoos. We are all acquainted with 
some prominent marks and facts which all who run may 
read : but their manner of thinking ; their domestic habits 
and ceremonies, in which chciimstances a knowledge of 
the people consists, is, I fear, in gi’eat i^art wanting to us. 
We understand very imperfectly their language. They,- 
perhaps, know more of ours ; but their knowledge is by 
no means sufficiently ext.-'nsive to give a description of 

’ No. 1. Appendix to the Fifth Report of tho Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, on the Affairs of tho East India Company, in 1810. 
This passage the Committee have thought of sufllcient importance to be incor- 
porated in their Report. 
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subjects not easily represented by tbe insulated words ire 
daily use. "We do not, we cannot associate with the na- 
tives. We cannot see them in their houses, and with their 
families. We are necessarily very much confined to our 
houses by the heat. All our wants and business, which; 
would create a greater intercourse with the natives, is 
done for us ; and we are in fact jstrangers in the land.” * 
Another servant of the Company, Sir Henry Strachey, 
distinguished both by his local experience, and by general 
knowledge, remarking upon the state of judicature,- under 
the English government in India, says, “ Another impedi- 
ment, though of a very different nature from those I have 
mentioned, and much more difi&cult to remove, is to me 
too palpable to be overlooked : — I mean, that arising from 
Europeans in our situation being necessarily ill qualified, 
in many points, to perform the duties required of us, as 
judges and magistrates. This proceeds chiefly from our 
very imperfect connexion Avith the natives ; and our 
scanty knowledge, after all our study, of their manners, 
customs, and languages.” “We cannot study the genius 
of the people in its own sphere of action. We know little- 
of their domestic life, their knowledge, conversation, 
amusements, their trades, and casts, or any of those 
national and individual characteristics, which are essen- 
tial to a complete knowledge of them.” “ The difficulty 
we experience in discerning truth and falsehood among 
the natives may be ascribed, I think, chiefly, to our want 
of connexion and intercourse with them ; to the pecu- 
liarity of their manners and habits, their excessive igno- 
rance of our characters ; and our almost equal ignorance 
of theirs.” - 


Observations of Lord AVilllnm Bontinck, printed in the Advertisement, 
prefixed to the “ Description of the Cliarncter, iic., of the People of India,” 
by the Abbd J. A. Dubois, Missionary in the Mysore. If any one should ob- 
ject to the testimony of th's Ruler, ns Hint of n man avlio had not been bred in 
India, It is to be remembered that tlie testimony is adduced, as expressing his 
own opiriion, by tiio translator of tliat work, Whoso Imowledgo of India is not 
liable to dispute; and given to tlie world as the opinion of tiie Court of Direc- 
tors, to whom tlie manuscript belonged, and under whose autliority and direc- 
tion, it was botli translated and published. 

- Fifth Report, ut supra, p. 534, 5G2. “ It is a fact," says another enlight- 
ened observer, “ which, however singular and unfortunate, is yet founded in 
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One or two things I may venture to affirm that I have 
done. 

I have perforrtied the business of research, with a laboui’, 
and patience, which it would not he easy to surpass. And 
I believe there is no point, of gi'eat importance, involved 
in the History of India, which the evidence 1 have adduced 
is not sufficient to determine. I am, at the same time, 
aware, that in regard to some things there are documents 
which were not within my reach ; and, concerning the latter 
part of the history, in particular, that there are individuals 
in England, possessed of information, which, in' several 
places, would have rendered the narrative richer, and per- 
haps more accurate, in matters of detail. If I shall he 
found to have performed, Avith any tolerable success, what 
I had t’he means of performing, the liberality which dis- 


trutU, that those persons from Avhom correct information on these subjects 
might justly be expected, are generally the least able, from the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of their situation, to supply it; I mean the Company’s servants. 
—During the early period of their residence in the East, every hour must bo 
employed, in the acquisition of the languages, in the study of the laws of the 
country, and the manners of the natives: Avhilst the latter years of their ser- 
vice are still mOre unremittingly engrossed, in the discharge of the irksome 
and arduous duties of their profession.” Considerations on the Present Poli- 
tical State of India. Uy Alexander Fraser Tj-tler, late Assistant-Judge in the 
Twenty-four Pergunnahs, Bengal Establishment, Preface, p. xii. See other 
passages to the same purpose. Introduction, p. iv. v. xi. ; also i. 77, 357, 415. 
And Jlr. Tytlcr quotes with peculiar approbation the passages already given 
from the Jlinute of Lord Teignmouth. 

“ I must bog you always to bear in mind, that when an English gentleman 
undertakes to give an account of Indian manners and habits of private life, he 
labours under many disadv.antagcs. The obstacles which prevent our ever 
viewing the natives of India in their domestic circles are great and insuperable; 
such as the restrictions of caste on their side, rank and situation in ours, &c. 
We do not intermarry ivith them, as the Portuguese did : nor do we ever mix 
with them, in the common duties of social life, on terms of equality.- AVhat 
knowledge we have of their domestic aiTangemcnts has been gained chiefly by 
inquiiy, &c." Letters written in a Mahratta camp, &c. by T. D. Broughton, 
Esq., p. .3. 

See to the same purpose. Sir John Malcolm, Sketch of the Political History 
of India, &c., p. 449. 

After adverting to certain erroneous notions on Indian subjects. Lieutenant 
Jloor, the well informed author of the “ Narrative of the Operations of Captain 
Little’s Detachment,” observes : “ Other opinions, equally correct and enter- 
taining, are indulged by the good people of England; which it is vain to 
oppose, for the party ‘ was told so by a gentleman who had been in India, 
perhaps a voyage or two ; but these, however respectable in their profession, 
are surely not the persons to receive information from, on the subject of the 
political characters of the East ; no more (nor indeed much less) tlmn some 
gentlemen who may have resided a few years in India ; for wo can easily 
admit the possibility of a pereon spending many years of his life in the cities of 
Calcutta, Madras, or Bombay, without knowing much more of the politics, 
prejudices, &c. of interior states or countries, than if he had never stirred out 
of London, Dublin, or Edinburgh.” p. 196 . 
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tinguishes the gentlemen of India gives me reason to 
hope, that many of those ^Yho are possessed of useful in- 
formation, hut whom it was impossible for me to find out, 
win not be unwilling to contribute their aid to -the im- 
provement of the History of British India. 

Having thus placed before me the materials of Indian 
history in a state, I believed, of gi-eater fulness and com- 
ifieteuess, than any preceding inquirer, I followed the 
course of my own thoughts in the judgments which I 
formed; not because I vainly imagined my thoughts more 
valuable than those of all other men, but because the 
sincere and determined pursuit of truth imposed this 
rigid law. It would not allow me to give for true the 
opinion of any man, till I had satisfied myself that it was 
true ; st, J1 less to give the opinion of any man for true, 
when I had satisfied myself that it was not true. 

Mr. Locke has declared ; that he who follows his own 
thoughts in writing, can hope for approvers in the small 
number alone, of those who make use of their own thoughts 
in reading; that, by the rest, “a man is not permitted, 
without censure, to follow his own thoughts in the search 
of truth, when they load him ever so little out of the 
common road.” 

If this is the severe condition, under which a man 
follows his own thoughts, in writing even on abstract and 
general truths, how much harder must be the lot of him 
who follows them, in writing of the actions and characters 
of powerful men, and bodies of men ? Conscious, however; 
that I had been faithful in forming my opinions, I believed 
that I lay under an indispensable obligation to be faithful 
in expressing them: “to give them without violation of 
modesty, but yet with the courage of a man unwilling to 
betray the rights of reason ;” and with that manly plain- 
ness, which the sincerity of the historical character ap- 
peared to require. 

I could not overlook the probable consequences. “ La 
perfection d’une Histoire,” says a gi’eat judge, “est d’etre 
ddsagreable h toutes les sectes, et h toutes les nations ; 
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car c’est ime preuve que rautetir ne flatte ni les unp, ni les 
autres, et qu-il a. dit ^ chacun aes v6rit6s.”‘ 

He who desires to obtain a considerable portion of im- 
mediate applause, has two well-known, and well-trodden 
paths before him. 

The first is, to be a zealot for some particidar and 
powerful party ; to panegyrize its leaders ; attack its 
opponents ; place its pidnciples and practices in the fairest 
possible light; and labour to bring odium upon the prin-r 
ciples and practices of its opponents. This secures the 
loud and vehement applause of those who are gi’atified; 
and the vehement applause of a great party carries, by 
contagion, along with it, all, or the greater part of those^ 
who are not very strongly engaged by their interests or 
passions on the opposite side. 

The next of the easy ways to the acquisition of fame, 
consists of two principal parts. The first is, “ to wanton in 
common topics, where a train of sentiment generally 
received enables a wi’iter to shine without labour, and to 
conquer withoiit a contest.”* The second is to deal for 
ever in compromise ; to give up the half of every opinion 
and principle ; go no further in favour of any side of any 
question, than may be reconcileable in some degi'ee with 
the good ^opinion of those who oppose it; and having 
written as much on one side, as to extract applause from 
one set of persons, to turn immediately and write as much 
on the other, as will extract applause from the opposite 
sort. This is done, without glaring marks of inconsistency 
by avoiding all close encounter with the subject, and keep- 
ing to vague and general phrases. And in this manneE> 
by a proper command of plausible language, it is easy to 
obtain reputation with all parties; reputation, not only-o 
gi-eat talents, but of great moderation, great wisdom, and 
great virtue.* 

Bayle, EdaircissenieTis, sur le Dictijnnaire. 

2 Rambler, No. ii. 

- Some considerabfe reputations hare been acquired, by praising every 
thing in one’s omi country. And there are many persons u'ho sincerely 
insist upon it, that a writer ought always to contrive to put his conntr}’ in 
the right : and that it is a proof ofliis not being n friend to it, if he everpnts it 

VOL. I, 
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If my book were possessed of a much greater share of 
the titles to applause, than even the partialities of the 
writer allow him to ascribe to it ; I have travelled so very 
wide of those beaten paths to success, that my only chance 
for it depends, I caimot fail to perceive, upon the degree in 
which real liberality, that is, strength of mind, is diffused 
in the community, I have done enough, doubtless, to se- 
cure to myself the malignity of the intemperate, and the 
narrow-minded, of all parties. I have encouraged myself, 
however, with the belief, that civilization, and the im- 
pi’ovement' of the human mind, had in this country 
attained a sufficient elevation to make a book be received 
as useful, though it neither exaggerated, nor extenuated 
the good, or the evil, of any man, or combination of men : to 
afford a multitude, in every party, far enough removed 
from the taint of vulgar antipathies, to yield to an author, 
who spoke with sincerity, and who though he has not 
spoken with a view to gratify any party, or any individual, 
most assuredly has never spoken with a view to hurt any, 
a compensation for the hostilities of the lower and more 
ungenerous portion of every party. 

Though I am awai’e of many defects in the work, which 
1 have ventured to offer to the public ; and cannot forget 
how probable it is, that more impartial and more discerning 
eyes will discover many which are invisible to mine, I shall 
yet appeal from the sentence of him, who shall judge of me 
solely by what I have not done. An equitable and truly 
useful decision would be grounded upon an accurate esti- 
mation of what I have done, and what I have not done, 
taken together’. 

It will also deserve to be considered, how much was in 
the power of any individual to compass. In so vast a sub- 
ject, it was clearly impossible for one man to accomplish 
every thing. Some things it was necessary to leave that 


in tlie OTonff. This is a motive which I utterly disclaim. This is the way, not 
to he a friend to one’s country, hut an enemy. It is to bring upon it tlie dis- 
grace of falsehood and misrepresentation, in the first instance ; and, next, to 
ifford it all the inducement, in the writer’s power, to persevere in mischievous, 
)r in disgraceful courses. 
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others might he taken ; some things it was necessary to 
handle hut slightly, that others might he treated with 
greater attention. The geography, for example, alone, 
would have occupied a life-time. To nicety in the details 
of geography, I was, therefore, rrnahle to aspire. I followed 
without much criticism, the authors whom I was con- 
sulting, and was only careful to give, with correctness, 
that outline and those particulars, which were necessary 
for understanding completely the transactions recorded in 
my work. To compensate as far as possible, for that which 
in this department, I myself was unahle to perform, I was 
anxious to afford the reader the advantage of Mr. Arrow- 
smith’s map, hy far the finest display which has yet heeu 
made of the geography of India ; and in any discrepancy, 
if any should appear, between the text and that reduction 
of his noble map, which is prefixed to the second volume, 
I desire the reader to he guided rather by the geographer 
than by the historian. 

In the orthography of Indian names, I should not have 
aimed at a learned accuracy, even if my knowledge of the 
languages had qualified me for the task. I have not been 
very solicitous even about uniformity in the same name ; 
for as almost every author differs from another in the 
spelling of Eastern names, it appeared to me to be not 
altogether useless, that, in a book intended to serve as an 
introduction to the knowledge ofTndia, a specimen of this 
irregularity should appear. 

There is another apparent imperfection, which I should 
have more gladly removed. In revising my work for the 
press, some few instances have occurred, in which I have 
not been able to verify the references to my authorities. 
This rose- from one of the difficulties of my situation. 
Unable to command at once the large and expensive num- 
ber of books, which it was necessary for me to consult, I 
was often dependent upon accident for the period of 
my supply ; and, if not provided with the best channels of 
information, obhged to pursue my inquiries, at the moment, 
in such as I possessed. It was often, in these cases, useful. 
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for tlie sake of memory, and of following out the thread of 
research, to quote, in the first instance, at second hand. 
"When I afterwards obtained the better authority, it was a 
matter of anxious care to adjust the reference ; hut I have 
met with some instances in which I<am afraid the adjust- 
ment has not been performed. I mention this, to obviate 
cavils at the appearance of inaccm-acy, where the reality 
does not exist j inaccuracy in form, rather than in sub- 
stance ; for I have no apprehension that those who shall 
trace me with the requisite perseverance will accuse me of 
wanting either the diligence, or the fidelity of an historian ; 
and I ought not to have undertaken the task, if I had not 
possessed the prospect of obtaining, sooner or later, the 
means of carrying it to completion. 
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Abavtlvt. Justice, equity; a court of 
justice. Tlie terms Dewanny Adawlnt, 
and Foujdarry Adawlut, denote the civil 
and criminal courts of justice. See Dew- 
anny and Fonjdarry. 

Ajieeb, Mcer, Emir, a iiohlemnn. 

Ameer ut Omraii. Noble of nobles, lord 
of lords. 

Anna. A piece of money, the sixteenth 
part of a rnpec. 

AusiEEN. Trustee, commissioner. A tem- 
porary collector or supemsor, appointed 
to the cliarge of a country on the re- 
moval of a Zemindar, or for any other 
particular purpose of local investigation 
or arrangement. 

Attmil. Agent, officer, native collector ot 
revenue. Superintendent of a district or 
division of a country, either on the part 
of the government, Zemindar, or renter. 

AtraiujAR. Agent, tlie holder of an office. 
An intondant and collector of the re- 
•venue, uniting civil, military, and finan- 
cial powers, under tlie 'Mohammedan go- 
vernment. 

Auruno. The place Tvhere goods arc ma- 
nuthetured. 


Bat/A-Ghapt. Above thO'Ghants, in con- 
tradistinction to Payeen Gliaut, below 
tlie Ghauts. The terms are generally ap- 
plied to the high table-land in the centre 
of India, towards its southern extremity. 

Banyan. A Hindu merchant, or shop- 
keeper. The term Banyan is used in 
Bengal to denote the native who manages 
the money-concerns of the European, 
and sometimes serves him as an inter- 
preter. At Madras, the same description 
of persons is called Dubash, which signi- 
fies one who can speak two languages. 

Batta. Deficiency, discount, allowance. 
Allowance to troops in the field. 

Bazar. Daily market, or market place. 

Beoa. a land measure equal, in Bengal, 
to ahout the third part of an acre. 

Begum. A lady, princess, woman of high 
.rank. 

Bice, 'VAtsTA. A man of the third Hindu 
cast, who by birth is atradcr, or husband- 
man. 


Bbahmen, Brahmin, Brahman, Bramin- 
A divine, a priest; the first Hindu cnbt. 

Bbinjariue, Binjary, Benjary, Ban. 
JARY. A grain mercliant. 

Bungalow. The name used, in Bengal, 
for a species of conntry-bouse, 'erected 
by Europeans. 

Caly Yue; Caltoooum. Tlie present or 
fonrtii age of the world, according to , the 
chronology of tlie Hindus. 

Caste, Cast. A tribe, or class of pei^plc. 

Caravan-serai. Tlie serai of tlie cara- 
van. See Serai and Clioultry. 

Cawzi, Cazi, Kazy. A Moli.-imniedan 
judge, or justice, who also officiates as a 
public notary, in attesting deeds, by affix- 
ing his seal. The same as the officer wc 
name Cadi, in Turkey. 

Cauzy-ul-Cazaut. Judge of judges; .tlie 
cliief judge, or justice. 

CEANDAI.A. One of the names for -the 
most degraded Hindu caste. 

Choky, Ciiokee. A chair, scat; guard, 
watcli. The station of a guard or watch- 
man. A place where an officer is sta- 
tioned to receive tolls and customs. 

Choultry, A covered public building, 
for tlie accommodation of passengers. 

CnoUT. A fourtli ; -a fourtli part of sums 
litigated. Maliratta clioiit; a fourth (if 
the revenues, exacted as tribute by Ibe 
Mahrattas. 

Chobdar. Staff-bearer. An attendant on 
a man of rank. He waits with u long 
staff, plated with silver, announces the 
approach of visitors, and runs before bis 
master, proclaiming aloud his titles, 

Chunam. Lime. 

CincAR. Head of affairs; tlie state or go- 
vernment ; a grand division of a province ; 
a head man; a name used by Europeans 
in Beng.al, to denote the Hindu writer 
and accountant, employed by themselves, 
or 'in the xniblie offices. See Sircar. 

COM.URIES, Colerees. Saltivorks, "the 
places where salt is made. 

Coolies, Cooly. Porter, labourer. 

Coss. A terra used by Europeans, to de- 
note a road-measure of about two miles, 
but differing in different parts of India. 
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CnoRE. Ten millions. 

CSOATEIYA, ICsiIATniTA, CnETTERIE, 
Khetery. a man of the secontl or mi- 
litary caste. 

Cdtcherry. Court of justice; also the 
public office whore the rents are paid, and 
other business respecting the revenue 
transacted. 

CoTWAL, Katwal. Tiio chief officer of 
police in a large town or city, and super- 
intendent of the markets. 

Dais. Keeper, holder. This word is often 
oined witli another, to denote the holder 
of n particular office or employment, as 
Cliob-dar, staff-lmlder ; Zomin-dar, land- 
holder. Tins compound word, with i, ce, 
y, added to it, denotes the office, as Ze- 
mindar-ee. 

jOAROOAB. A superintendent, or overseer; 
as of tlio. police, the mint, &c. 

DAirat, Dam. A copper coin, the fortieth 
part of a rupee. 

Deccan. Literally, the south. A terra 
employed by Jlohammcdan writers to 
denote tlio country between the rivers 
Kerbuddah and Ciishna. 

Decoits. Gang-robbers. Dccoity, gang- 
robbery. 

Dewan, Duan. Place of assembly. Na- 
tive minister of the revenue department ; 
and chief justice, in civil causes, within 
his /jurisdiction; roceiver-goncral of a 
province. Tiio term is also used, to de- 
signate the principal revenue servant 
under an European colioctor, and even of 
a Zemind.ar. By this title, the East In- 
dia Company arc roccivers-gcnoral of 
the revenues of Bengal, Tinder a grant 
from the Great Jlogul. 

Dewanny, Duannec. The office, or ju- 
risdiction of a Dewan. 

Dewanny Court of Adawlut. A court 
for trying revenue, and other civil causes. 

Doab, Doowab. Any tract of country in- 
cluded between two rivers. 

Dnooo. A fortified hill or rock. 

DuBAsn. See Banyan. 

DuRBAn. The court, the hall of audience; 
a levee. 

Faqueer, Pakir. a poor man, mendi- 
cant, a religious beggar. 

Firmaun, Piiirmaond. Order, mandate. 
An imperial decree, a royal grant, or 
charter. 

Foujdar, FojnnAR, PnousDAn.FooEDAR. 
Under the Mogul government, a magis- 
trate of the police over a large distriet, 
who took cognizance of all criminal mat- 
ters within his jurisdiction, and sometimes 
was employed as receiver-general of the 
revenues. 

Foujdarry, Fojedaree. Office of a 
Foujdar. 


Foujdarry Court. A court for admi- 
nlsteriug the criminal law. 

Ghaut. A pass through a mountain: ap- 
plied also to a range of hills, and the ford 
of a river. 

Ghee. Clarified butter, in which state they 
preserve that article for culinary pur- 
poses. 

Ghirdawar, Girdwar. An overseer of 
police, under whom the goyendas, or in- 
formers, act. 

Gomashtah. a commissioner, factor, 
agent. 

Gooroo, Guru. Spiritual guide. 

Go vend A. An inferior officer of police; a 
spy, informer. 

Gunge. A granary, a dep5t, chiefly of 
groin for sale. Wholesale markets, held 
on particular days. Commercial dep6ts. 

Gurry. A name given to a wall flanked 
with towers. 

Haram. Seraglio, the place where the 
ladies reside. 

Hircarra, Harcarrah. a guide, a spy, 
a messenger. 

Howda. The seat of great men fixed on 
an elephant, not much unlike the body of 
a sedan in shape. 

Jachire, Jaoheer, Jaoir. Literally, the 
place of faking. An assignment, to an 
individual, of the government share of 
the produce of a portion of land. There 
were two species of jaghircs; one, per- 
sonal, for the use of the grantee; ano- 
ther, in trust, for some public service, 
most commonly, the maintenance of 
troops. 

Jamma, Jumma. Total amount, collection, 
assembly. The total of a territorial as- 
signment. 

Jammabundy, Jumjiabundy. a -nTitten 
Bclicdulc of tlio whole of an assessment. 

Jeel. a shallow lake, or morass. 

JiNJAu. A large musket, fixed on a swivel, 
used in Indian forts, and fired with great 
precision. 

Jug.' Sco Tug. 

Jungle, Jangle. A wood, or thicket; 
a country ovcrrim Tvith shrubs, or long 
grass. 

Khalsa. Pure, unmixed. An office of 
government, in which the business of 
the revenue department is transacted: 
the exchequer. Khalsa lands, are lands, 
tlie revenue of which is paid into the ex- 
chequer. 

Khan, Cawn. A title, similar to that of 
Lord. 
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Khilaot, Kelatjt. a robe of honour, 
Tvith which princes confer dignity. 

Killadar, Kelladar. Warder of a cas- 
tle ; commander of a fort. 

kisT. Stated payment, instalment of rent. 

KnsHooN, CosHOON. A body of military, 
corresponding nearest to our tenn hri- 
gado ; varying from one to six or eight 
thousand. 

Lao. One hundred thousand. 

Lascar. Properly a camp-follower, but 
applied to native sailors and artillerymen. 

JlAAL, Marl, Mehal, Mhal. Places, 
districts, departments. Places, or sources 
of revenue, particularly of a territorial 
nature ; lands. 

ilAHA. Great. 

Moourrery. As applied to lands, it 
means lands to let on a fixed lease. 

HomssiL. Separated, particularized ; the 
subordinate divisions of a district, in con- 
tradistinction to Saddur, or Suddur, which 
implies the chief seat of government. 

Moftjssil Dewauny Adatvlut. Provin- 
cial conrt of civiljustice. 

Molukgee. Manufacturer of salt. 

Moofty, Mtjftee. The Mohammedan law- 
offlcer who declares the sentence. 

Monsoon. The rainy season. The peri- 
odical winds and rains. 

MoIolavy, Moulavee. A learned and re 
ligions man, an interpreter of the Mo- 
hammedan law. 

Moonsheb. Letter-writer, secretary. Eu- 
ropeans give this title to the native who 
instructs them in the Persian language. 

Mosque. A Mohammedan temple. 

’ Musnud. The place of sitting : a seat ; a 
throne, or chair of state. 

iMuTSEDDEY, MuTSEDDEE. Intent upon. 
Writer, accountant, secretary. 

Nabob, Nawab. Very great deputy vice- 
gerent. The governor of a province un- 
der the Mogul government. 

Naib. a deputy. 

Naib Nazim. Deputy of the Nazim, or 
Governor. 

Naig, Naik. a petty militaiy officer. 

Naib. Chief. The Nairs are a peculiar 
description of Hindus, on the Malabar 
coast. 

Nazim. Composer, arranger, adjuster. 
The first officer of a province, and minis- 
ter of the department of criminal justice. 

Nizam.. Order, . arrangemeut ; an ar- 
ranger. 

llizAM UL Mulk. The administrator of 
the empire. 

Nizamut. Arrangement, government; 
the office of the Nazim, or Nizam. 

Nibamut Adawlut. The court of crimi- 
nal justice. 


Noeba. Streamlet, water-course. 
Nozzer. a vow, an offering; a present 
made to a superior. 


Omrah. a lord, a ^andee, under tlie 
Mogul government. 

Pagoda. A temple; also the name of a 
gold coin, in the south of India, valued at 
eight shillings. 

Palankeen. A litter in which gentlemen 
in India recline, and are carried on the 
shoulders of four men. 

Pariah. A term used by Europeans in 
India to denote the outcasts of the Hindu 
tribes. 

Patan. a name applied to the Afghann 
tribes. 

Peshwa, Paishwa. Guide, leader. The 
' prime minister of the Maliratta govern- 
ment. 

Peon. A footman, afoot soldier; an in- 
ferior officer or servant employed in the 
business of the revenue, police, or judi- 
cature. 

Pergunn.ah. a small district, consisting 
of several villages. 

Peshcush. a present, particularly to 
government, in consideration of an ap- 
pointment, or as an acknowledgment for 
any tenure. Tribute, fine, quit-rent, ad- 
vance on the stipulated revenues. 
Pettah. The suburbs of a fortified'town. 
PoLLioAR, Polygar. Head of a village 
district. Military chieftain in the Pe- 
ninsula, similar to hill-Zemindar in the 
northern drears. 

PoLLAM. A district held by a Polligar. 
PoTAiL. The head man of a village. Th6 
term corresponds with that of Mocuddim 
and JIundul in Bengal. 

PoTTAH. A lease granted-to the cultiva- 
tors on the part of government, either 
written on paper, or engraved with a 
style on the leaf of the fan p'almira 
tree. 

Pundit. A learned Brahmen. 

PuRANA, PoORAN. Literally ancient: thd 
name given to such Hindu books as treat 
of creation in general, with the history of 
their gods and ancient heroes. 

Pyke, Paik. a foot messenger. A ^rson 
employed as a night-watch in a village, 
and as a runner or messenger onthe bu- 
siness of the revenue. 

Baja. King, prince, chieftain, nobleman ; 
a title in ancient times given to chiefe 
of the second or military Hindu tribe 
only. 

Bajepoot. Literally, son of a king. The 
name of a warlike race of Hindus. 

Bana. a species of raja 
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Ranny, Ranee. Queen^ princess, wift of a 
rajali. 

Roy Roy an. A Hindu title gh-en to the 
principal officer of tlie Khalsa, or chief 
treasurer of tlie exchequer. 

Rupee. Tlie name of a silver coin ; rated 
in the Company’s accounts, the cur- 
rent rupee at 2s. ; the Bomhay rupee 

. at 2s. Zd. 

Ryot. Peasant, subject; tenant- of house 
or land. 

Sayer. 'Wliat moves ; variable imposts’ 
distinct from land rent or revenue ; con- 
sisting of customs, tolls, licences, duties 
on goods, also taxes on houses, shops, ba- 
zaars, &c. 

Sepoy. A native soldier. 

Serai. Tlie same as Clioultry. 

Shaster. The instrument of ^vernment 
or instruction; any book of instruction, 
particularly containing divine ordinances. 

Shropf, Shrof. a banker, or money- 
changer. 

Sircar. A government ; a man of bu- 
siness. 

Sirdar. Chief, captain, head man. 

SoucAR, A merchant, or banker ; a money- 
lender. 

SuBAH. A province such as Bon^l. A 
grand division of a country, which is again 
divided into circars, chucklas, iiergun- 
niilis, and villages. 

SuBAiiDAR. The holder of the subah, the 
■ governor or viceroy. 

SuBAiiDARt. The office and jurisdiction of 
a spbahdar. 

SUDDEU. The breast ; the fore-court of a 
house ; the cliief seat of government, con- 
tradistinguished from Jlofussil, or interior 
of the country ; the presidency. 

SuDDER Deivanny Adawlut. Tlio chief 
civil court ofjustice under the Company’s 
government, held at tlie presidency. 

SuDDEB Niazhut Adawlut. The chief 
criminal coiui: of justice, under the Com- 
pany's government. 

Sudra, Siicdra, Sooder. a Hindu of the 
fourtli, or lowest tribe. 

Sbnnud. a prop, or support; a patent 
ciuirter, or written authority for holding 
cither land or ufflee. 

Talooedar, a holder of a talook, which 
is a small portion of land; a petty land- 
agent. 


Tank. Pond, reservoir. 

Tannahdar. a petty police office. 

Teep. a note of hand ; a promissory note 
given by a native banker, or money- 
lender, to Zemindars ami others, to 
enable them to furnish government 
with security for the payment of their 
rents. 

Tehsibdar. Wlio has charge of the collec- 
tions. A native collector of a district, 
acting under a European or Zemindar. 

Topasses. Native black Christians, the 
remains of the ancient Portngnese. 

Tope. A urove of trees. 

Tuncaiv, Tunkha. An assignment on tlic 
revenue, for personal support, or other 
purposes. 

Tdjibiiii,. a carriage for the gun ammu- 
nition. 

Vackeel, Vaqbeee. One endowed with' 
authority to act for another. Amhassa- 
sador, agent sent on a special commission, 
or residing .at a court. Native law pleader, 
under the judicial system of the Com- 
pany. 

■Vizir, Vizier. Under tlie Jlognl govern- 
ment, tlie prime minister of the sove- 
reign. 

Vedas, Veds, Beeds, Science, know- 
ledge. Tlie sacred, scriptures of the 
Hindus. 

Yooies, JociES. Hindu devotees. 

Yuo, Jdo, Yooo. An age; a great pe- 
riod of the Hindus ; also a religious cere- 
mony. 

Zemindar. From two words signifying, 
e-irtii, land, and holder or keeper. Land- 
keeper. An officer who, imder the Mo- 
liammcd.an government, was charged iritli 
the superintendence of tlie lands of n 
district, financially considered ; the pro- 
tection of the cultivators, and tlie realiza- 
tion of the government’s share of its 
produce, either in money or kind. 

Zemindarry. The office or jurisdiction of 
a Zemindar. 

Zenana. The place where tlie ladies re- 
side. 

ZiLEAii. Side, part, district, division. A 
local division of n country haiing refer- 
ence to personal jurisdiction. 


N.B. Tlie explanations of the above terras arc taken, for the most part, from tlie Glossary 
attached to tlio Fifth Report of tlio Committee of tlie House of Commons on Indian affairs, 
appointed in 1810. 
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BOOK I.— Prom 1527 to 1707. 

Commencement of the British Intercourse with India; and 
the Circumstances of its Progress, till the Establishment 
of the Company on a durable Basis by the Act of the Sixth 
of Queen Anne. 

T W 0 centuries Rave elapsed, since a few Britifsli merchants 
humbly solicited permission of the Indian princes to 
traffic in their dominions. 

The British power at present embraces nearly the whole 
of that vast region, which extends from Capo Comorin to 
the moimtains of Tibet, and from the mouths- of the 
Brahmapootra to the Indus. 

In the present undertaking, it is proposed to collect, 
from its numerous and scattered sources, the information 
necessary to convey correct and adequate ideas of this 
empire, and of the transactions through which it has been 
acquired; and, for that purpose; — 

I. To describe the circumstances in which the inter- 
course of the British nation -with India commenced, and 
the particulars of its early progress, till the era when it 
could first be regarded as jilaced on a firm and durable 
basis : 

II. To exhibit as accurate a. view as possible of the cha- 
racter, the history, the manners, religion, arts, literature 
and laws of the extraordinary people -with whom this 
intercourse had thus begun; as weU as of the physical 
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circumstances, the climate, the soil, and productions, of 
the country in which they were placed : 

III. To deduce tothe present times (1805) a history of that- 
part of the British transactions, which have had an imme- 
diate relation to India; recording the train of events; 
unfolding the constitution of that Body, half political, 
half commercial, through which the business has been os- 
tensibly performed ; describing the nature, the progress, 
and effects of its commercial operations; exhibiting tbs 
legislative proceedings, the discussions and speculations, 
to which the connexion of Great Britain with India has 
given birth; analyzing the schemes of government which 
she has adopted for her .Indian dominions ; and attempting 
to discover the character and tendency of that species of 
relation to one another in which the mother country and 
her eastern dependencies are placed. 

The subject forms an entire, and highly interesting, por- 
tion of the British History ; and it is hardly possible that 
the matter should have been brought together, for the first 
time, without being instructive, how imshilfully soever the 
task may have been performed. If the success corre- 
sponded with the wishes of the author, he would throw 
light upon a state of society, curious, and commonly mis- 
understood ; upon the history of society, which in the com- 
pass of his work presents itself in almost all its stages and 
all its shapes ; upon the principles of legislation, in which 
he has so many important experiments to describe ; and 
upon interests'of his country, of which, to a gi’eat degree, 
his countrymen have remained in ignorance, while preju- 
dice usurped the prerogatives of understanding. 


CHAPTER I. 

From the Commencement of the Efforts to begin a Trade with 
India, till the Change of the Company from a Regulated to 
a Joint-stocJc Company. 

T he Portuguese had formed important establishments in 
India, before the British offered themselves as compe- 
titors for the riches of the East. 

Erom the time when Vasco de Gama distinguished his 
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nation by discovering the passage round the Cape of Good 
Hope, a whole century had elapsed, during which, without 
a rival, the Portuguese had enjoyed, and abused, the advan- 
tages of superior knowledge and art, arhid a feeble and half- 
civilized people. They had explored the Indian Ocean, as 
far as Japan; had discovered its islands, rich with some 
of the favourite productions of nature ; had achieved the 
most brilliant conquests ; and, by their commerce, poured 
into Europe, in unexamioled profusion, those commodities 
of the East, on which the nations at that time set an ex- 
traordinary value. 

The circumstances of this sjjlendid fortune had violently 
attracted the attention of Europe. The commerce of India, 
even when confined to those narrow limits which a carriage 
by land had ijrescribed, was supposed to have elevated 
feeble states into great ones ; and to have constituted an 
enviable part in the fortune even of the most opulent and 
powerful: to have contributed largely to support the 
Grecian monarchies both in Sju'ia and. Egypt; to have 
retarded the downfall of Constantinople; and to have 
raised the small and obscure republic of Venice to the 
rank and influence of the most potent kingdoms. The 
discovery therefore of a new channel for this opulent 
traffic, and the happy experience of the Portuguese, 
inflamed the cupidity of all the maritime nations of Europe, 
and set before them the most tempting prospects. 

An active s]oirit of commerce had already begun to dis- 
play itself in England. The nation had happily obtained 
its full share of the improvement which had dawned in 
Europe ; and the tranquil and economical reign of Elizabeth 
had been favourable both to the accumulation of capital, 
and to those projects of private emolument on which the 
spirit of commerce depends. A brisk trade, and of con- 
siderable extent, had been carried on during the greater 
part of the sixteenth century with the Netherlands, at that 
time the most improved and commercial part of Europe. 
The merchants of Bristol had opened a traffic with the 
Canary Islands; those of Plymouth with the coasts of 
Guinea and Brazil : the English now fished on the banks 
of Newfoundland; and explored the sea of Spitzbergen, 
for the sovereign of the waters : they engrossed by an ex- 
clusive privilege the commerce of llussia: they took an 
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active part in the trade of the Mediterranean : the com- 
pany of _merdiant-ad venturers pushed so vigorously the 
traffic with Germany and the central parts of Europe, as 
iiighly to excite the jealousy of the Hans Towns : and the 
Protestant inhabitants of the Netherlands and France, 
flying from the pei’secutions of their own oppressive 
and bigoted governments, augmented the commercial re- 
sources of Eoglmid by the -capital and skill of a large im- 
portation of the most ingenious and industrious people in 
Europe.’ 

In these circumstances, the lustre of the Portuguese 
transactions in the East peculiarly attracted the admira- 
tion of the English. Already a most adventurous spirit 
of navigation was roused in the nation. Tlie English were 
the first who had imitated the example of the Spaniards 
in visiting the New World. In 1497, Cabot, with a small 
squadron, explored the coast of America, from Labrador to 
Virginia, and discovered the islands of Newfoundland and 
St. John.- An English merchant, named Robert Thorne, 
■who had been stationed for many years at Seville in Spain, 
and had acquired particular knowledge of the intercourse 
which the Portuguese had opened with the East, presented 
a jiroject to Henry VIII. about the year 1627, the accom- 
plishment of which he imagined would place his country- 
men in a situation no less enviable than that of the Portu- 
guese. As that nation had obtained a passage to India by 
a coui'se to the south-east, and pretended a right, which 
they defended by force, to its exclusive occupation, he 
supposed that his countrymen might reach the same part 
of the globe by sailing to the north-west, and thus obtain 
a passage at once expeditious and undisputed.^ What 
effect this representation produced on the mind of Henry 
is not accurately known. But two voyages in the course 
of his reign were undertaken for the discovery of a north- 
Avest passage, one about this period,’ and another ten years 
later.’* 


AiiderBon’s History of Commorco in tlio reign of Eliz.iboth, passim. 
See also Ilaklnyt's Voyages, ii. 3, 00. Ibid. iii. 090. Guieci.ardiui’s De- 
.scriptioii of tbo Netberlnuds. Sir William Temple. Camden, 408. 

2 IlnUluyt, iii. 4. m-inor's Foedorn, xii. .WS. ‘Anderson’s History of 
Commorco, published in Slaeplicrson’s Annals, ii. 11. Robertson’s His- 
tory of America, iv. 13S. 

IliiUlnyt, iii. 129. Harris’s Collection of Voyages, i. 874. 

Hakluyt, lU supra. ^ Ibid. ISl. 
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Nothing can more clearly prove to us the ardour rvith 
which the English coveted a share in the riches supposed 
to he drawn from the East, than the persevering efforts 
which they made to discover a channel from which the 
Portuguese should have no pretence to exclude them. Two 
attempts in the reign of Henry, to obtain a passage by the 
north-west, having failed, their exploring fancy anticipated 
a happier issue from a voyage to the north-east. A small 
squadron, under the direction of Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
was fitted in the reign of Edward VI. ; and, sailing along 
the coast of Norway, doubled the North Cape,’ where it 
was encountered by a storm. The ship of Sir Hngh was 
driven to an obscure spot in Russian Lapland, where he 
and his crew perished miserably by the climate. The other 
principal vessel found shelter in the harbour of Archangel, 
and was the first foreign ship by which it was entered. So 
well did Chancellour, its captain, improve the incident, 
that he opened a commercial intei’course with the natives, 
visited the monarch in his capital, stipulated important 
privileges for his countrymen, and laid the foundation of 
a trade which was -immediately prosecuted to no incon- 
siderable extent. This voyage but little damped the hopes 
of obtaining a north-east passage to the riches of India. 
Some vigorous attempts wore made by the company in 
whose hands the commerce mth Russia was placed the 
last of them in 1580, when two ships were sent out to ex- 
Ijlore the passage through the Straits of Waygatz. .After 
struggling with many perils and difldculties from the ice 
and the cold, one of the vessels returned unsuccessful ; of 
the other no intelligence was ever received. 

Before this hope was abandoned, the project of obtain- 
ing a passage by the north-west was ardently resumed. 
No fewer than six voyages were made in the course of a 
few years. Two barks of twenty-five tons each, and a pin- 
nace of ten, sailed under Martin Frobisher in the year 
1567, and entered Hudson’s Bay, which they at first ima- 
gined 'w'as the inlet about to conduct them to the golden 
shore. The same navigator was encouraged to make a 
second attempt in the same direction in 1576. As he 
brought home some minerals, which were supposed to be 

’ Hakluyt, i. 220, etc. 

2 Anderson’s History of Commerce, in Jfocplierson, ii. 166. 
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BOOK 1, impregnated with gold) the attention of government was 
ciiAr. I. excited ; and, after two years, Frobisher was sent out with 
fifteen of the Queen’s ships, miners for the supposed ore, 
■ and 120 persons as the rudiments of a colony. Having 
spent his provisions, and lost one of his ships, but not 
having found the expected passage, nor left his settlers, he 
returned with 300 tons of the supposed treasure, which 
proved to be only a glittering sand.' The nation perse- 
vered in its hopes and its enterprises. A few years after- 
wai’ds, Captain John Da^ns sailed as far as 66° 40' north, 
and discovered the straits distinguished by his name. In 
a second voyage, undertaken in 1586, he explored in vain 
the inlet which he had thus discovered, and after a few 
years was enabled to proceed in a third expedition, which 
had no better succe.ss than the preceding two.* 

After the defeat of so many efforts to discover a new 
l^assage to India, the Engliish resolved to be no longer de- 
terred bj' the pretensions of the Portuguese. A voyage to 
China by the Cajie of Good Hope was undertaken in 1582. 
Four ships proceeded to the Coast of Brazil, fought with 
some Spanish men-of-war, and were obliged to return for 
want of provisions.^ Another expedition, consisting of 
three ships, was fitted out in 1596, the commander of 
which was furnished wuth Queen Elizabeth’s letters to the 
Empei’or of China. This voyage proved eminently \infor- 
tunate. The ships were driven upon the coast of Spanish 
America, where only four men were preseiwed alive from 
the effects of storms, famine, and disease.-* 

Amid these unsuccessful endeavours two voyages were 
accomplished, which animated the hopes of the nation, and 
pointed out the way to more fortunate entei'i^rises. Francis 
Drake, the son of a clergyman in Kent, who. at a tender 
ago had been put an apprentice to the master of a slender 
bark trading to the coast of Holland and Fi-ance, had early 
evinced that passionate ardour in his profession which is 
the usual forerunner of signal success.^ He gained the 

> Iliikluyf. AnilcrBon, lit supra, ii. 14.% 15S, 1D9. 
ll.ikliiyt. Anderson, ut supra, ii. 175, ISO, 185. — J[. It is scarcely neces- 
snr}’ to ndd to tliese tlic attempts wliicli have liecn made ivitliiii tlic last fcir 
years to determine the practicability of the north-ivcst passage, by tlie voyages 
of Caiitaiiis lioss and Parry. — IV. 

* Anderson, ut supra, ii. 171. 

^ Purchas, b. iii. sect. 2. Anderson, ii. 210. 

' Ilaklnyt, iii. 440. Harris’s Collection of Voyages, i. M. Camden’s Annals, 
301, &c. 
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affections of his master, who left him his bark at his death ; 
at the age of eighteen he was purser of a ship which sailed 
to the Bay of Biscay: at twenty he made a voyage to the 
coast of Guinea; in 1565 he ventured his all in a voyage to 
the West Indie^ which had no success; and in 1567 he 
served under his kinsman Sir John Hawkins, in his un- 
prosperous expedition to the Bay of Mexico. In these 
different services, his nautical skill, his courage, and saga- 
city, had been conspicuously displayed. . In 1570 his repu- 
tation enabled him to proceed to the West Indies with 
two vessels under his command. So vehemently was he 
bent on executing some gi-eat design, that he renewed his 
visit the next year, for. the sole purpose of obtaining infor- 
mation. He had no sooner returned than he planned an 
expedition against the Spaniards, executed it with two 
ships and seventy-three men, sacked the town of Nombre 
de Dios, and returned with great treasure. It is said that, 
in this voyage, he saw from the top of a high tree, that is, 
fancied he saw, across the American isthmus, the Southern 
Ocean, and became inflamed with the desire of reaching it 
in a ship of England. 

Eor this expedition he prepai’ed on a great scale ; ob- 
taining the commission of the Queen, and the command of 
five vessels, one of 100 tons, another of eighty, one of fifty, 
another of thirty, and a pinnace of fifteen ; the whole 
manned with 164 select sailors. The historians of his voy- 
age are anxious to display the taste and magnificence, as 
well as judgment, of his preparations ; expert musicians, 
rich furniture, utensils of the most curious workmanship, 
vessels of silver for his table, and many of the same pre- 
cious metal for his cook-room. 

The expedition sailed from Plymouth on the 13th of 
December, 1577. Having passed the Straits of Magellan, 
and ravaged the western coast of Spanish America, Drake 
feared the encoimter of a Spanish fleet, should he attempt 
to return in the same direction, and formed the bold design 
■of crossing the Pacific Ocean,.ahd regaining England by the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

With one ship, the only part of the fleet which remained, 
he steered along the coast of America to the latitude of 
58° north, and then entered upon that immense navigation, 
in which Magellan, the only circumnavigator who preceded 
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him, had sustained so many disasters. No memorable oc- 
currence attended the voyage. Of the islands Avhich have- 
been discovered in the Pacific Ocean none -were observed 
till he approached the Asiatic coast. Fixing his attention 
on the Moluccas, of which the fame had been circulated in 
Europe by the rich spices thence imported by the Portu- 
guese, he passed, with little observation, the more eastern 
part of the numerous islands which stud the Indian 
seas, and held his course for Tidore. From intelligence, 
received on the passage, he waved his intention of land- 
ing on that island, and steered for Ternate, the so%'ereign 
of which he understood to be at enmity with the Por- 
tuguese. 

His intercourse with that island forms a remarkable 
epoch in the history of the British nation in India, as it 
was the beginning of those commercial transactions which 
have led to the greatest results. The King, having received 
assurances that his new visitants came with no other in- 
tention than that of trading with his country, gave them 
a vei’y favourable reception. This monarch possessed con- 
siderable power, since the English navigators were informed 
that he ruled over seventy islands, besides Ternate, the 
most valuable of all the Moluccas; and in the visits which 
they paid to his court they were eye-witnesses of no con- 
temptible magnificence. They exchanged presents with 
him, and received him on board ; they traded Avith his sub- 
jects, laid in a cargo of A'aluable spices, and acquainted 
themselves with the nature and facilities of a commerce 
which was the object of admiration and envy in Europe. 

Not satisfied with the information or the commodities 
which they receiA’ed on one island, they visited several, 
being always amazed at their prodigious fertility, and in 
general delighted Avith the manners of the inhabitants. 
Among other idaces they landed in the gi’eat island of 
Java, famous afterwards as the seat of the Dutch govern- 
ment in India. They held some friendly intercourse with 
the natives, and departed A\'ith a tolerable knoAvledge both 
of the character of the people, and the productions of the 
country. 

They noAV spread their sails for that naAugation between 
Europe and India, to Avhich the Portuguese claimed an ex- 
clusive right, and by which they monopolized the ti-affic 
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•uatli India. Those discoverers had craftily disseminated BOOK I. 
in Europe terrific accounts of ^dangers and horrors attend- chap. i. 
ing the navigation round the Cape of Good Hope. As the ' 

voyage of the English proved remarkably prosperous, they 
■were surprised and delighted with the safety and ease 
which seemed to them to distinguish this envied passage, 
and conceived a still more lofty opinion of the advantages 
enjoyed by the nation that engrossed it. After leaving 
Java, the first land which they touched was the Cape of 
Good Hope. They landed once more at Sierra Leone, on 
the African coast, and received supplies which sufficed for 
the remainder of the voyage. 

They arrived at Plymouth on Monday, the 26th of Septem- 
ber, 1580, after a voyage of two j’-ears, ten months, and a'few 
da3's ; exhibiting to the wondering eyes of the spectators 
the first ship in England, and the second in the world, 
which had circumnavigated the globe. The news quickly 
spread over the whole kingdom, which resounded with ap- 
plause of the man who had performed so daring and sin- 
gular an enterprise. Whoever wished to be distinguished 
as the patron of merit, hastened to confer some mark of 
his admiration on Captain Drake. The songs, epigrams, 
poems, and other pieces, which were composed in celebra- 
tion of his exploits, amounted to several collections.* The 
Queen, after some delay, necessary to save appearances 
with the Spanish , court, which loudly complained of the 
depredations of Drake, though as reprisals perhaps they 
were not undeserved, paid a visit in person to the wonder- 
ful ship at Deptford ; accepted of an entertainment on 
board, and conferred the honour of knighthood on its cap- 
tain ; observing, at the same time, that his actions did him 
more honour than his title.- 

We may form some conception of the ardour which at 
that time prevailed in England for maritime exploits, by 

’ Harris is not satisfied with tiie merit of tliose productions, wiiich reached 
not, in his opinion, the wortli of the occasion ; and seems to he rather indig- 
nant tliat no modern poet has rivalled the glory of Homer, “ by displaying in 
verse the labours of Sir Francis Drake. 

2 Her Majesty appears to liave been e.tquisitcly gracious. The crowd which 
thronged after her was so great, that the bridge, wliich had been constructed 
between the vessel and the shore, broke down with the weight, and precipi- 
tated 200 persons into tlie water. As they were all extricated from their peril- 
ous situation without injury, the Queen remarked that so extraordinary an 
escape-could be otving only to the Fortune of Sir Francis Drake'. Harris, 
i.20 
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the number of men of rank and fortune, who chose to 
forego the indulgences of ■wealth, and to embark their 
persons and properties in laborious, painful, and dangerous 
expeditions. Among them 'we find siich names as those of 
the Earls of Cumberland and Essex, of Sir Richard Green- 
ville, Sir Walter Raleigh, Sir Humphry Gilbert, Sir Robert 
Dudley, -who prepared squadrons at their o'nm expense, and 
sailed •to various parts of the -world. No undertaking of 
this description -was attended -with more important circum- 
stances than that of Thomas Cavendish. 

This gentleman, descended from a family of distinction, 
and inheriting a large estate in the county of Suffolk, had 
been early fired -with a passion for maritime adventure. 
In a vessel of his own, he had accompanied Sir Richard 
Greenville in his unsuccessful voj’^age to Virginia; and no-w 
sold or mortgaged his estate, to equip a squadron -with -vN’hich 
he might rival the glory of Drake. It consisted of three 
ships, the largest of 140 tons, one of sixty, and a bark of 
about forty, the whole supplied with two years’ provisions 
and manned with 126 officers and sailors, of whom several 
had served in the celebrated expedition of Drake. 

They sailed from Plymouth on the 21st of July, 1586. 
Their voyage through the Straits of Magellan, and the de- 
predations which they proceeded to commit along , the 
western coast of the American continent, not only in the 
spirit of avarice, but even of wanton devastation, form no 
part of our present subject, and may without regret be left 
to other recorders. They had reached the coast of Cali- 
fornia, and nearly 24° of northern latitude ; when, having 
taken a very rich Spanish ship, and comj)leted their schemes 
of plunder, they commenced their voyage across the Pacific 
Ocean. They left the coast of America on' the 19th of 
November, and came in sight of Guam, one of the Ladrone 
Islands, on the 3rd of January. From this island they were 
visited by sixty or seventy canoes full of the inhabitants, 
who brought provisions to exchange for commodities, and 
so crowded about the ship, that the English, when they 
had finished their traffic, discharged some of their fire-arms 
to drive them away.* With the Philippines, to which they 


* I am sorry to oTjEcrvo that no great respect for human life seems to have 
been observed in this proceeding ; since, directly implying that the guns had 
been charged ■vvitli shot, and levelled at the men, the historian of the voyage 
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next proceeded, they opened a more protracted intercourse, 
having cast anchor at one of the islands, where they lay for 
nine days, and carried on an active trade with the inhabi- 
tants. 

The cluster of islands, to which the Euroiieans ha've 
given the name of the Philippines, was discovered by 
Magellan, Philip II., shortly after his accession to the 
Spanish throne, planted there a colony of Spaniards, by an 
expedition from New Spain; and a curious commerce had 
from that time been carried on across the Great Pacific, 
between this settlement and the dominions of Spain in 
the new world. To Manilla, the capital of the Philippine 
colony, the Chinese who resorted, thither in great numbers, 
brought all the precious commodities of India ; and two 
ships were sent annually from New Spain, which carried to 
the Philii^pines the silver of the American mines, and re- 
turned with the fine productions of the East. The impa- 
tience, however, of the natives under the Spanish yoke, was 
easily perceived. AYhen they discovered that the new 
visitors were not Spaniards, but the enemies of that people 
they eagerly testified their friendship ; and the princes of 
the island, where Cavendish landed, engaged to assist him 
with the whole of their forces, if he would return and make 
war upon the common adversary. 

This adventurous discoverer extensively explored the 
intricate navigation of the Indian Archipelago, and ob- 
served the circumstances of the new and extraordinary 
scene with a quick and intelligent eye. He visited the 
Ladrones ; shaped a course among the Philipjjines, which 
brought the greater part of those islands within his view ; 
jjassed through the Moluccas ; sailed along that important 
chain of islands, which bounds the Indian Archipelago from 
the Strait of Malacca to the extremity of Timor ; and 
passing the Strait of Bally, between the two Javas,’ cast 
anchor on the south-west '.side of the gi-eat island of that 

jocosely remarks, “ that ’tis ten to one if any of the savages 'a cre killed, for 
they are so very nimble that they drop immediately into tlie water, and dive 
beyond the reach of all danger, upon thc.IeastAvaming inf lie world.” Harris’s 
Collection of Voyages, i. 27. 

* That is, between Java and the island of Bali. He Barros observes that 
the distinction of tivo Javas is unknown to the Javanese ; and the accounts of 
Java Major and Java Jlinor, given by Europeans, are inconsistent with each 
other. Tlie Java Jlinor of Marco Polo seems to have been the cast coast of 
Sumatra, but Little Java is now applied exclusively to Bali. Raffles, History 
of Java, i.p.3. — W. 
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name, where he traded with the natives for provisions, and 
formed a sort of treaty, stipulating a favourable reception 
when his visit should be renewed; 

He sailed for the Cape of Good Hope on the 16th of 
March, careful to treasure up information respecting a 
voyage, which was now the channel of so important a 
commerce. He made astronomical observations ; he stu- 
died the weather, the- winds, and the tides; he noted the 
bearing and position of lands; and omitted nothing which 
might facilitate a repetition of the voyage to himself or his 
countrymen. He passed the Cape ^Yith prosperous navi- 
gation about the middle of May, and, having touched at 
St. Helena to recruit his stores, he landed at Plymouth on 
the 9th of September, 1588. ■ In the letter which, on the 
very day of his arrival, he wrote to Lord Hunsdou, then 
Chamberlain to Queen Elizabeth, he says, “I navigated to 
the islands of Philippines, hard upon the coast of China, 
of which country I have brought such intelligence as hath 
not been heard of in these parts : a country, the stateliness 
and riches of which T fear to make report of, lest I should 
not be credited. I sailed along the islands of Moluccas, 
where, among some of the heathen people, I was well en- 
treated, and where our countrymen may have trade as 
freely as the Portugals, if they themselves will.” 

The tide of maritime adventure which these splendid 
voyages were so well calculated to swell,- flowed naturally 
towards India, by reason of the fancied opulence, and the 
prevailing passion for the commodities, of the East. The 
impatience of our countrymen had already engaged them 
in a circuitous trafiic ■with that part of the globe. They 
sailed to the eastern shores - of the Mediterranean Se,a, 
where they found cargoes of Indian goods conveyed over 
land ; and a niercantile company, denominated the Levant 
Company, was instituted, according to the policy of the 
age, to secure to the nation the advantages of so important 
a commerce.’ The Company which, after the discovery of 
the port of Archangel, had been formed to carry on the 
trade with Russia, had opened a communication with 
Persia, and thence imported the commodities of India : 
Mr. Anthony Jenkinson, an active and enterprising agent 

’ llonson’s Navnl Tracts. Hakluyt. Anderson’s History of Commerce, 
published in Maepherson’s Annals, ii. 169, 198. Eymer’s Foedera. 



VALUE ATTACHED TO THE TEADE WITH INDIA. 

of the Eussia Company, sailed down the Volga, in 1558, to 
the Caspian Sea, which he crossed into Persia, and at 
Boghar,’ a city of some importance, found merchants not 
only from various parts of the Persian empire, but from 
Eussia, and China,’ and India. This voyage he performed 
seven times ; and opened a considerable trade for raw 
and wrought silk, carpets, spices, precious stones, and 
other Asiatic productions. In 1563, there was business 
enough to require the presence of three agents at Casbin, 
the seat of the Persian court ; and the traffic flourished 
for several j'ears. 

Accidental circumstances contributed to enliven the 
admiration excited by the Indian trade. During that ex- 
pedition to the coast of Spain, on which Sir Prancis Drake 
was sent, by Queen Elizabeth, to harass the Sj)anish ship- 
ping, and prevent, as far as possible, the preparations for 
the Invincible Armada, he took one of the Portuguese 
ships from India, known at that time by the name of 
Carracks. The value of her cai-go inflamed the imagina- 
tions of the merchants ; and the papers which she carried 
afforded information respecting the traffic in which she 
was engaged.® A stiU more important capture of the 
same sort- was made in 1593. An expedition fitted out 
for the West Indies by Sir Walter Ealeigh, and commanded 
by Sir John Burroughs, eucoxmtered near the Azores, the 
greatest of all the Portuguese Carracks, a vessel of 1,600 
tons, carrying 700 men, and thirty-six brass cannon ; and, 
after an obstinate contest, carried her into Dartmouth. 
This was the largest vessel which had ever been seen in 
England, laden with spices, calicoes, silks, gold, pearls, 
drugs, porcelain, ebony, &c. ; and stimulated the impatience 
of the English to be engaged in so opulent a commerce.® 

Some members of the Turkey or Levant Company 


> Tliis Is not, as might be inferred, from the way in wliich it is mentioned, 
a, city of Persia, hut Bokhara, the capital of the kingdom so named ; inde- 
pendent of Persia at the time of Jenklnson’s visit. Tlie trade of Bokliara, 
accoi-ding to him, was inconsiderable : mercliants from Russia, Persia, and 
Balkh resorted thither ; but they brougirt few commodities, and took still 
ferrer. The trade of Persia was then more valuable ; but Bokhara has become, 
in modern times, the chief mart of Central Asia. Jlurray's Asia, i. 321. 
Burnes’s Journey to Bokliara.— W. 

2 This is not a conclusion merely dran-n from the circumstances of the case, 
which however would sufficiently warrant it; but stated on tiie testimony of 
Cambden, who related wliat he heard and saw. Cambden’s Annals. Ander- 
son’s History of Commerce. 

3 Anderson’s History of Commerce, in Maepherson’s Annals, il.201. 
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BOOK I. finished about the same time an expedition to India.* Tli''; 
CHAP. I. had can’ied some cloth, tin, and other goods from Aleppo 

to Bagdad, which they next conveyed down the Tigris to 

1593. Ormus in the Persian Gulf, and thence transported to Goa, 
the great mart between the Portuguese and Indians on the 
coast of Malabar. From this place they commenced an 
extensive survey of the adjoining countries ; repaired to 
Agra, at that time the capital and residence of the Mogul 
EmiDeror ; visited Labor ; traversed Bengal ; travelled to 
Pegu and Malacca ; and, returning by sea to Ormus, retraced 
their steps to Aleppo, whence they sailed for England 
bearing with them important and extensive information 
respecting the countiies they had explored. Intelli- 
gence now poured itself into -the nation by a variety of 
channels. An Englishman of the name of Stevens, had 
sailed with the Portuguese from Lisbon to Goa, by the 
Cape of Good Hope, and wrote an account of his voyage, 
which was read with avidity, and contributed to swell the 
general current of enterprise ivhich now ran so vehemently 
toward India.- 

The first application which was made to Government, 
was by a memorial, in the name of “ divers merchants,” 
addressed to the Lords of Council, in 1589, for the royal 
permission to send three ships, and as many pinnaces, on 
a voyage to India. They enumerated the difierent places 
at which the Portuguese had already effected settlements, 
on the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, in Malacca, and 
in the Banda and Molucca islands, places from which 
it seemed to be tacitly understood that other nations were 
bound to abstain. But they added, that the islands and 
shores of the Indian Ocean i^resented many other ifiaces, 
open to the enterprise of English merchants, an inter- 
course with which might yield the greatest advantage.^ 

1 They returned to London in 1591. Anderson, ut supra, ii. 198.— M. Tlie 
travellers were Messrs. Fitch, Newherry, Lcedcs, and Storey: they travelled 
to India, by way of Syria and Tersia, in 1583. Storey became a monk at Goa, 
Leedes entered into the service of the emperor Akbar, and Newberry died on 
his way home by the Punjab. Fitch visited various parts of the East, and re- 
turned to England in 1591: he published .an account of his travels. They took 
with them, letters from Elizabeth to the Great Mogul, and the Emperor of 
China. Hakluyt, ii. 375. — W. 

2 Harris’s Voyages, i. 875. ... 

3 This Memorial is preserved in the State Paper Office, and a short account 
of it has been given us by Mr. Bruce. Annals of the East India Company, 
i. 109. 
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RAYMOND’S TOYAGES. 

"WTiat reception this application received, is unknovni. Rut BOOK I. 
the unfortunate expedition of Captain Raymond ; remark- 
able as being the first of which India was the immediate 
destination, though its object -was not trade, so much as 
plunder, by cruising against the Portuguese ; was fitted 
out'in 1591. Disease had made such ravages among the 
crews, before they reached the 'Cape of Good Hope, that 
one of the vessels was sent home with the sick ; and the 
rest, two in number, had not long doubled the Cape, when 
the principal ship w^as lost in a storm. Captain James 
Lancaster, in the remaining vessel, after a disastrous voy- 
age, sailed to the West Indies, where he lost the ship, and 
with great difficulty found rheans to return in a French 
privateer.* 

While the English fluctuated between desire and execu- 
tion in this important enterprise, the Dutch, in 1595, 
boldly sent four ships to trade with India -by the Cape of 
Good Hope.- This exifloit' added fuel, at once, to the 
jealousy, and to the ambition of the English. In 1599, 
an association was formed, and a fund subscribed, which 
amounted to 30,133?. 6s. 8c?., and consisted of 101 shares ; 
the subscriptions of individuals varying from 100?, to 
3,000?. It was agreed to petition the Queen for a warrant 
to fit out three ships, and export bullion, and also for a 
charter of privileges. A committee of fifteen, the origin 
and foundation of a Court of Directors, were chosen to 
manage. The approbation of the government was readily 
signified ; but as a treaty was then pending with Spain, 
policy appeared to counsel delay. The subscribers, known 
by the name of the adventurers, were impatient, and pre- 
sented a memorial, distinguishing the places with which 
the Spaniards and Portuguese had established an inter- 
course, from others to which, without any ground of com- 
plaint on the part of those nations, the English might with 
unspeakable advantage resort. The council replied, that 
“it was more beneficiall for the generall state of merchan- 
dise to entertayne a peace, then that the same should bo 
hindered, by the standing w‘*‘ y® Spanishe comissions, for 
the mayntayning of this trade, to forgoe the opportunety 


1 Anderson's Ilistoiy of Commerce, in Macplicrson’sAnn.ils, ii. 199. Harris's 


Voyages, i. 875. 

» Anderson, nt supra, ii. 209. 


Harris’s Voyages, i. 920. 
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BOOK I. of the concluding of the peace.”* The memorial was re- 
cuAT. I. ferred to Sir Foulke Greville, who made a favourable 

— report : and in the course of the same year, the Queen 

ICOO. Mildenhall- overland, by Constantinople, on an 

embassy to the Great Mogul. 

It was attended with little success. The Portuguese and 
Venetian agents exerted themselves to raise suspicions 
against the designs of the English, and etfectually oh- 
sti'ucted the endeavours of the ambassador. 

Towards the end of the year 1600, the efforts of the ad- 
venturers were renewed ; and the consent of government 
was obtained to proceed in preparations for an Indian 
voyage, while the patent of incorporation was still under 
consideration. Meanwhile, an application was made from 
government, with what views does not appear, for the em- 
ployment of Sir Edward Michelbourne in the expedition. 
The answer of, the committee, though petitioners for a 
favour not yet conceded, affords a curious specimen of 
their independence, and of the mode of thinking of the 
times. They stated it as their resolution “ not to employ 
any gentleman in any place of charge,” and requested “that 
they may be allowed to sort theire business with men of 
their own qualitye, lest the suspicion of employm‘ of 
gentlemen being taken hold uppon by the generalitie, do 
dryve a great number of the adventurers to withdraw 
their contributions.”^ The adventure was prosecuted with 
ardour. On the 8th of October, the five following .ships 
w'ere already provided ; the Malice Scourge of 200 men, 
and 600 tons burthen ; the Hector, of 100 men, and 300 
tons ; the Ascension, of 80 men, and 260 tons ; the Susan, 
of 80 men, and 240 tons ; and a pinnace of 40 men, and 
100 tons. To provision these ships for twenty months, 
the cost was computed at 6,600Z. 4s. lOrf. ; and the cargo, 
consisting of iron and tin, wrought and unwrought, of 
lead, cloths, and some smaller articles, chiefly intended as 

1 Minutes, etc. (InOian Register Office). Brnce’s Annals, i. 112. 

2 John Mildenhall, a merchant, was sent with a letter from the Queen to 
the Emperor Ahhar, whilst the cstahlishment of the Company was under dis- 
cussion. He left Aleppo in 1600, hut did not reach Agra till 1603 After a 
residence of three years, he obtained a firmaun from Jehangir. He returned 
to England some time about 1007 : from thence he went hack to u-hero 
he turned Roman Catholic, and died in June, 1614. Orme, fragments, 

^^a’jiinutes of a General Court of Adventurers, preserved in the Indian 
Register Office. Bruce’s Annals, i. 123. 
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presents, -was estimated, exclusive of bullion, at 4,545?. It 
was determined that thirty-six factors or super-cargoes 
should be appointed for the voyage, divided into sepa- 
rate classes, rising one above another in trust and emolu- 
ments. Captain James Lancaster, whose difficult return 
from a predatory expedition has already been mentioned, 
was chosen to command the fleet; and on the 31st of 
December, the charter of privileges was obtained.* 

This charter, the origin of a power so anomalous and 
important as that which was aftenvards accumulated in 
the hands of. the East India Company, contained nothing 
which remarkably distinguished it from the other charters 
of incorporation, so commonly in that age bestowed upon 
trading associations. It constituted the adventurers a 
body politic and corporate, by the name of “the Governor 
and Company of Merchants of London, trading to the East 
Indies ; ” and vested them with the usual privileges and 
powers. The plan which they had ah’eady adopted for the 
management of their aflairs, by a committee of twenty- 
four, and a chairman, both to be chosen annually, was 
confirmed and rendered obligatory. With a reservation 
in favour of the rights granted to other associations, and 
with prohibition extending to all such places as might be 
already occupied by the subjects of states in amity with 
her Majesty, and whose objection to rivals should be de- 
clared, the privilege of trading to the East Indies, that is, 
to all x^lfices beyond the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Straits of Magellan, was bestowed upon the Company, with 
power to export in each voyage 30,000?. in gold and silver ; 
also English goods for the first four voyages exempt from 
duties, and to re-export Indian goods in English ships 
under the same privilege to the end of the charter. Ac- 
cording to the principle of the times, the charter was 
exclusive : prohibiting the rest of the community from 
trading within the limits assigned to the Company, but 
granting to them the power, whenever they pleased, of 
bestowing licenses for that purpose. It was granted for a 
peiiod of fifteen years ; but under condition that, if not 
found to be advantageous to the country, it might be an- 
nulled at any time under a notice of two years : if advan- 

* Bruce’s Annals, i. 129 — 136, Anderson’s History of Commei'ce, in Jlac- 
pherson’s Annals, ii 2 10. Hanis’s Collection of Voyages, 1. 870. 
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BOOK I. tageous, it miglit, if desired by the Company, be renewed. 

CHAP. I. for fifteen years. 

■ The ardour of individuals, where any thing is to be risked, 

IGOO. jg Tixore easily excited than upheld. Though the list of 
subscribers, while the scheme of Indian adventure was yet 
in contemplation, had been readily filled up, the calls of 
the committees for the payment of the instalments were 
.very imperfectly obeyed. Even when the garter was ob- 
tained, it was either understood to confer no^ower of com- 
pelhng payment, or the directors were afi'am to make use 
of it. Instead of exacting the stipulated sums, and trad- 
ing upon the terms of a joint-stock company, the sub- 
scribers who had paid were invited to take upon themselves 
the expense of the voyage, and, as they sustained the whole 
of the risk, to reap the whole of the profit. 

The sums which were thus advanced amounted to 68,373?. 
which greatly exceeded the capital originally subscribed. 
Of this, 39,771?. was expended in the purchase and equip- 
ment of ships — the four, excluding the pinnace, which 
were taken up by the committee of original adventurers r 
28,742?. was expended in bullion: and 6,860?. in goods; 
consisting pai’tly of British commodities, cloth, lead, tin, 
cutlery, glass, &c. ; partly of foreign, as quicksilver, Mus- 
covy hides, &c. The choice of Captain Lancaster to com- 
mand the fleet was renewed ; and it sailed from Torbay 
on the 2d of May, 1601, carrying letters of recommendation 
from the Queen to the sovereigns of the different ports to- 
which it might resort.* 

' Bruce’s Annals, i. 14G. “But forasmuch,” says Sir William Monson 
(Naval Tracts, Hi., ClmrchiH’s Collection of Voyages, 475), “ ns every innova- 
tion commonly finds opposition, from some out of partiality, and from others 
as enemies to novelty so this voyage, though at first it carried a great name 
and liope of profit, by the word India, and example of Holland, yet was it writ 
against.” He then exhibits the objcctions,.seven in number, and subjoins an 
answer. The objections were shoi'tly as follows; the answers may be con.- 
ceived ; — 

1. The trade to India would exhaust the ti'ensure of the nation by the ex- 
portation of bullion. 

2. It would consume its mariners by an unhealthy navigation. 

3. It would consume its ships by the rapid decay produced in the southern 
seas. 

4. It would hinder the vent of our doth, notv exported in exchange for the 
spices of the foreign merchants. 

5. It was a trade of which the returns would be very slo w. 

6. Malice to the Turhey Company was the cause of it, and jealousy and 
hatred from the Dutch would be the unhappy effect. 

7. It would diminish the Queen’s customs by the privilege of exporting 
bullion dutyfree. 

These objections, with the answers, may also be seen in Anderson’s History 
of Commerce, ad an. 



OTHEft VOYAGES UNDER THE CHARTER. 

A first and expeiimental attempt was naturally unpro- 
ductive of any remarkable result ; but the first voyage of 
the East India Company was not discouraging. The first 
place in India to which they repaired was Acheen, a prin- 
cipal city in the island of Sumatra, at which they were 
favourably received. They formed a treaty of commeice 
with the chief or sovereign of the place; obtained per- 
mission to erect a factory ; and, having taken on board a 
quantity of pepper, set sail for the • Moluccas. In the 
Straits of Malacca they captured a Portuguese vessel of 
900 tons burthen, carrying calicoes and spices, which 
sufficed to lade the fleet. They diverted their course, 
therefore, to Bantam in the island of Java ; where the Cap- 
tain, delivering his letters and jiresents, and meeting with 
a favourable reception, left some agents, the first rudi- 
ments of the Compands factories; and returned to Eng- 
land, where' he arrived, in September, 1603, with a handsome 
profit to his owners on the capital of the voyage.* 

In the course often years from 1603 to 1613, eight other 
voyages were fitted out, on similar terms. The first, in 
1603, under the command of Captain Middleton, consisted 
of the ships which had but just returned from the pre- 
ceding voyage ; and the capital subscribed was 60,40 0?. , of 
which 48,148?. was laid out in the preparation and pro- 
vision of the ships; 11,160?. in bullion,'and 1,142?. in goods. 
The second, 'in -1606, consisted of three ships commanded 
by Captain Keeling, with a capital of 53,500?. ; of which 
28 620? was for the equipment of the fleet, 17,600?. was in 
bulhon, and 7,280?. in goods. The third, in 1607, consisted 
mf two ships, 33,000?. capital ; 14,600?. of which was for the 
ships, 15,000?. in bullion, and 3,400?. in goods. The fourth 
voyage, in 1608, had but one ship; 13,700?. subscription; 
expense of equipment, 6,000?.; bullion, 6,000?.; goods, 
1,700?. The fifth, in 1609, had three ships, larger than in 
former voyage ; capital subscribed, 82,000?. cost of 
shipping, 32,000?.; the investment, 28,500?. bullion, and 
21,500?. goods. The sixth voyage, in 1610, had four ships; 
and subscription, 71,581?. ; 'divided into 42,300?. for ship- 
ping, 19,200?. bullion, 10,081?. goods. The seventh, in 
1611, of four vessels, had 76,375?. subscription, expended 

* Harris, i. 875. Anderson, ut supra, ii. 217,218. Bruce’s Annals, i. 151, 152. 
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48,700?. on the fleet, had 17,675?. in bullion, and 10,000?. 
in goods. The eighth, in 1612, had one ship, and subscrip- 
tion, 7,200?.; divided into 5,300?. for the vessel, 1,250?. 
bullion, and 650?. in goods. All these voyages, •with one 
exception, that in 1607, of -which both the vessels "were lost, 
■were prosperous : the clear profits, hardly ever below 100 
per cent., being in general- more than 200 on the capital of 
the voyage. 

The years in which these voyages were performed were 
not without other incidents of considerable importance. 
In 1604, the Companj'- -were alarmed by a license, in viola- 
tion of their charter, granted to Sir Edward Michelborne 
and others, to trade to “ Cathaia, China, Japan, Corea, and 
Cambaya, &c.” The injury was compensated in 1609, when 
the facility and indiscretion of King James encouraged the 
Company to aim at a removal of those restrictions which, 
the more cautious policy of Elizabeth had imposed. They 
obtained a renewal of their charter, confirming all their 
IDreceding privileges, and constituting them a body corpo- 
rate,- not for fifteen yeans, or any other limited time, but 
for ever; still, however, providing that, on experience of 
injury to the nation, their exclusive privileges should, after 
three years’ notice, cease and expire. 

The earliest of the Company’s voyages were exclusively 
directed to the isjands in the Indian Ocean, as Sumatra, 
Java, and Amboyna, the returns being raw silk, fine cali- 
coes, indigo, cloves, and mace. In 1608, the factors at 
Bantam and in the Moluccas reported that the cloths and 
calicoes imported from the continent of India were in 
great request in the islands ; and recommended the open- 
ing of a trade at Surat and Cambaya, to supply them -with 
those commodities, which might be exchanged, with extra- 
ordinary profit, for the spices and other productions of 
the islands. To profit by these advantages, the fleet which 
sailed under the orders of Sir Henry Middleton, in 1 609, 
was directed to steer for the western coast of the Asiatic 
continent, where they made several attempts to establish 
a commercial intercourse. At Aden and Mocha they were 
opposed by the Turks ; who surprised one of the ships, 
and made the Captain and seventy men prisoners. On the 


> BrnceVAim.ils, i. 152— 163. 
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coast of India tlieir endeavours were frustrated by tbe in- 
fluence of the Portuguese. A fleet which sailed in 1611 
had better success. Attacked, at Swally, a place at no great 
distance from Surat, by a large Portuguese ai’mament, it 
made a successful defence and, notwithstanding the in- 
trigues and efforts of the Portuguese, obtained a favourable 
reception at Surat. The English now succeeded in forming 
a commercial arrangement. They obtained permission to 
establish factories at Surat, Ahmedabad, Cambaya, and 
Goga, which were pointed out, by' the agents of the Com- 
pany, as the best situations ; and agi’eeing to pay a duty 
of 3^ per cent., received assurance, that this should be the 
only exaction tO which their merchandise should be sub- 
ject; that protection should be afforded to their factories; 
and that their propei-ty, even in the case of the death of 
their agents, ^ould be secured till the-arrival of another 
fleet. A firmaun or decree of the Emperor, conferring 
these iDrivileges, was received on the 11th of January, 1613 ; 
and authorised the first establishment of the English on 
the continent of India, at that time the seat of one of the 
most extensive and splendid monarchies on the surface of 
the globe.= 


CHAPTER II. 

From the Change of the Company into a Joint-Stock Com- 
pany, in 1612, till the Formation of the third Joint-Stock 
in 1631-2. 

H itherto the voyages of the East India traders had 
been conducted on the terms rather of a regulated than 
a joint-stock company; each adventure being the i^roperty 

1 The action, or rather series of actions,’ with the Portuguese, was fought 
hetween the 22nd of Octoher, and tlic 27tli of November, 1612. Tlie English 
force consisted of two vessels, tiie Dragon and Osiander ; the former a large, 
the latter a small vessel: the Dragon was commanded by Captain Best. The 
Portuguese squadron consisted of four galleons, of which the largest carried 
thirty-eight guns; and a number of smali vessels, without cannon, but inten- 
ded to assist in boarding. In the several encounters which took place, the 
Portuguese were defeated, with considerable loss of men, and injniy to the 
vessels ; and, ultimately, left Captain Best to remain unmolested at Swally, 
and renew the intercourse with the factory at Surat. Tbe event of the fight 
raised the reputation of the English in the opinion of the natives, and contri- 
buted to accelerate the delivery of the confirmation of a treaty, previously 
adjusted between Captain Best and the govemor of Alimcdabad. The con- 
firmation was presented in form, in December, in 1612; but a more solemn 
confirmation of it, in the shape of an imperial firmaun, docs not seem to have 
been received till January, 1613. Orme’s Fragments, 332. — ^W. 

* Bruce’s Annals, i. 164. 
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BOOK I. of a certain number of individuals, who contributed to it as 
CHAP. ir. they pleased, and managed it for their own account, sub- 

ject only to the general regulations of the Company. 

1613-lG. "vyiiether this was more adapted or not, to the nature of 
commerce, and the interests of the nation, it -was less 
favourable to the power and consequence of a Governor 
and Directors, than trading on a joint-stock, which threw 
into their hands the entire management and power of the 
whole concern. Accordingly, they exerted themselves to 
decry the former method, and, in 1612, were enabled to 
come to a resolution, that in future, the trade should ^e 
carried on by a joint-stock only.* 

It still appears to have been out of their power to estab- 
lish a general fund, fixed in amount, and divided into re- 
gular shares; the capital was still raised by a sort of 
arbitrary subscription, some indi^dduals, whose names 
stood as members of the Company, advancing nothing, 
others largely. They now, however, subscribed, not each 
for a particular adventure, W’ith an association of his own 
choosing, but all into the hands of the Governor and Di- 
rectors, who were to employ the aggregate as one fund or 
capital for the benefit of those by whom it was advanced. 
On these terms 429, 000^. was raised, which the Directors 
thought proper to divide, for the purpose of four separate 
adventures or voyages, to be undertaken in as many suc- 
cessive years. The voyages were regulated, and composed 
as follows : 

Investment. 


Year. 

Vessels. 

Bullion. 

Goods. 

1613 

8 

18,810^. 

12,446^. 

1614 

8 

13,952 

23,000 

1615 

6 

26,660 

26,065 

1616 

7 

52,087 

16,506 


The purchase, repair, and equipment of the vessels 
amounted to 272, 544^, being the lemainder of the stock. 

The profit of these voyages was far from setting the 
management of a court of Directoi’s, as compared with 
that of individuals taking charge of their own affairs, in a 
favourable light. The average of the profits on the eight 
voyages which preceded, leaving out of the account the 
small adventure of what is called the Company’s fourth 

• Bruce, i. 1C5. 
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voyage, wholly unfortunate, was 17.1 per cent. The average 
.of the profit on the four voyages in question, was only 87^ 
per cent.i 

As the power of the Portuguese in the East carried the 
usual consequences of power along with it, among other 
things, an overbearing and insolent spirit, they had already 
embroiled themselves with the Mogul government : an 
event favourable to the English, who were thus .joined 
with that government in a common cause. At the same 
time the splendid achievements of the English, against an 
.enemy whom the governments of India were ill able to 
resist, raised high their reputation for prowess in war. A 
Portuguese fleet burned the towns of Baroach and Goga; 
.and a powerful armament arrived at Swally v/ith the Por- 
tuguese Viceroy, in January, 1614; which attacked the 
English; but was defeated, with a loss of 350 men. To 
improve these favourable circumstances, an agent of the 
Companjvrepaired to the Mogul court, where he was well 
received, and obtained a royal firmaun for a general and 
perpetual trade ; and in the same year took place the cele- 
brated royal embassy of Sir Thornas Roe. The character 
of an ambassador, and the respect attached to it by the 
discernment of more enlightened nations, were but little 
understood at the court of the Mogul. On ihat occasion 
the choice of the English Ambassador was happy: Sir 
.Thomas was a man of discernment, and temper, and made 
the most of the chcumstauces in which he was placed; 
.though he soon discovered that it was bad policy by which 
he had been sent. He obtained redress of some of the 
gi'ievances of which the English merchants complained ; 
and concluded, though with difficulty, a sort of treaty, in 
which liberty was promised them of trading and establish- 
ing factories in any part of the Mogul dominions ; Surat, 
Bengal, and Sindy being. particularly named.^ 

Besides his other service.s. Sir Thomas bestowed advice 
upon the Company. “ At my first arrival,” says he, “ I 
•understood a fort was very necessary ; -but experience 
teaches me we are refused it to our own advantage. If the 
Emperor would offer me ten, I would not accept of one.” 

' Bruce, i. 166. 

2 Bruce, i. 171, etc. Sir Thomas Eoe’s Journal and Letters. Churchill, 
i. .770—309. 
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He then states Ms reasons : first, lie adduces evidence that 
it 'would he of no service to their trade ; “secondly, the 
charge,” he says, “ is greater than the trade can hear ; tor 
to maintain a garrison iviR eat out your profit ; a -war ana 
traffic are incompatihle. By my consent you shall never 
engage yourselves hut at sea, where you are like to gam ss 
often as to lose. The Portugueses, notwithstantog their 
many rich residences, are beggared hy keeping of soldiers , 
and yet their garrisons are but mean. They never made 
advantage of the Indies since they defended them : observe 
this well. It has also been the error of the Dutch, who 
seek plantations here by the sword. They turn a wonderM 
stock ; they prole in aU places ; they possess some of the 
be.st : yet their dead pays consume all the gam. Bet tms 
be received as a imle, that if you wiU profit, seek it at sea, 
and in quiet trade ; for, without controversies, it is an error 

to affect garrisons and land wars in India. ,, , . 

“It is not a number of ports, residences, and factories 
that will profit you. They will increase charge, but not 
recompense it. The conveniency of one, with respect 
to your sails, and to the commodity of investments,^ and 
the well employing of your servants, is all you need, it 
Sir Thomas had Uved to the present day, he might have 
urged the trade with China as proof, by experiment, of the 
proposition he advanced. 

“ The settling your traffic here will not need so much 
help at court as you suppose. . A little countenance and 
the discretion of your factors -will, with easy charge, return 
you most profit ; but you must alter your stock. Let not 
your servants deceive you ; cloth, lead, teeth, quicksilver, 
are dead commodities, and 'will never drive this trade , 

you must succour it by change. 

“ An ambassador lives not in fit honour here. A meaner 
ao-ent would, among these proud Moors, better effect your 
business. My quality, often, for ceremonies, either begets 
you enemies, or suffers unworthily. Half my charge sh^ 
corrupt all tMs court to be your slaves. The best way to 
do your business in it is to find some Mogul, that you may 
entertain for 1000 rupees a year, as your solicitor a,t court. 
He must be authorised by the king, and then he -will serve 
you better than ten ambassadors. Under Mm you must 
allow 500 rupees for another at your port, to follow the 
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Governor and customers, and to advertise his chief at BOOK I. 
court. These two will effect all ; for your other smaller chap. h. 
residencies are not subject to much inconveniency.” ■■ 

The permission to the Company’s servants to trade 1613-16. 
privately on their own account, which afterwards produced 
so many inconveniences, was, it seems, even at this eaidy 
period, a source of abuse. “ Concerning this, it is my 
opinion,” says Sir Thomas, “ that you absolutely prohibit 
it, and execute forfeitures, for your business will be the 
better done. All yom- loss is not in the goods brought 
home ; I see here the inconveniences you think not of ; I 
know this is harsh to all men, and seems hard. Men pro- 
fess they come not for bare wages. But you will take away 
this plea, if you give great wages to their content ; and 
then you know what you part from : but then you must 
make good choice of your servants, and use fewer.” 

Sir Thomas tells the Company, that he was very indus- 
trious to injure the Dutch. “The Dutch,” he says, “are 
arrived at Surat from, the Red Sea, with some money and 
southern commodities. I have done my best to disgrace 
them ; but could not turn them out without further 
danger. Your comfort is, here are goods enough’ for 
both.” * If so, why seek to turn them out ? 

One of the objects at which the adventurers from Eng- 
land most eagerly aspired, was a share in the traffic of the 
Spice Islands. The spices, from their novelty, were at 
that time a favourite object of consumption to those, the 
supply of whose wants, is so naturally but thoughtlessly 
regarded by the dealer as peculiarly profitable, the rich and 
the great : and the commerce, brilliant as compared with 
that of other nations, which the enterpiise and diligence 
of the Dutch now carried on with the East, almost entirely 
consisted of those commodities. The English, by their 
connexion with Sumatra and Java, had their full share in 
the article of pepper ; but were excluded from cinnamon, 
cloves, nutmegs, and all the finer spices. Agents were now 

' Churchill, i. -106 — 108. Ho gives another account of his endeavours to 
injure the Dutch, in the following words: — “The 10th, 11th, and 12th, I spent 
in giving the prince advice that a Dutch sliip lay before Surat, and would not 
declare upon what design it came, till a fleet arrived; which was expected 
with the first fit season. This I improved to fill their heads with jealousies of 
the designs of the Dutch, .and the dangers that might arise from them ; which 
was well taken : and, being demanded, I gave my advice to prevent coming 
to a rupture with 'them, and yet exclude them the trade of India."— Ibid. 774. 
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sent from Bantam to AmBoyna, Banda, and other islands, 
■v\’ho fired the jealousy and cupidity of the Dutch. De- 
feated in their endeavours at all the places "where the 
Dutch had already established themselves, the* Enghsh 
l>rojected, as a last resource, a factory at Macassar, of 
■which the produce was only rice, but -which might serve 
as a magazine for spices collected from the neighbouring 
islands.* 

In the year 1617, or the year of the last of the four 
voyages in -which the general subscription had been em- 
ployed, the Gompany’s agents reported j That Sui*at was 
the place at which the cloths of India could best be ob- 
tained, though nothing could there be disposed of in return, 
except China goods, spices, and money : That large quan- 
tities of Indian wove goods might be sold, and gold, cam- 
phor, and benjamin obtained, at the two factories of 
Acheen and Tekoo, on the island of Sumatra : That Bantam 
afforded a'still larger demand for the wove goods of India,, 
and supplied pepper for the European market : That Ja- 
catra, Jambee, and Polania, agreed with the two former 
places in the articles both of demand and supply, though 
both on a smaller scale : That Siam might afford a large 
vent for similar commodities, and would yield gold, silver, 
and deer-skins for the Japan market : That English cloth, 
lead, deer-skins, silks, and other goods, might be disposed 
of at Japan for silver, copper, and iron, though hitherto 
want of skill had rendered the adventures to that kingdom 
unprofitable : That, on- the island of Borneo, diamonds, 
bezoar stones, and gold, might be obtained at Succadania, 
not-withstanding the mischief occasioned by the ignorance 
of the first factors ; but from Banjarmassin; where the 
same articles were found, it would be expedient, on account 
of the treacherous character of the .natives, to -withdraw 
the factory : That the best rice in India could be bought, 
and the wove goods of India sold, at Macassar : And that 
at Banda the same goods could be sold, and nutmegs and 
mace procured, even to a large amount, if the obstruction 
of European rivals were removed. 

Surat and Bantam were the seats of the Company’s 
principal establishments. 

In the year 1617-lS, a subscription was opened for a new 

> Bruce, i. 174, ITS. 2 Ibid., i. ISS. 
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fund, and was earned to the large amount of 1,600,000?, 
This was denominated the Company’s Second Joint-stock. 
They were now, wo are told, possessed of thirty-six ships, 
from 100 to 1,000 tons burthen ; and the proprietors of 
stock amounted to 954.* But as the accounts of the Com- 
pany have never been remarkable for clearness, or their 
historians for precision,- we are not infox’med whether these 
ships belonged to the owners of the first joint-stock, or to 
the. owners of the second j or if to both, in what propor- 
tion ; whether the 954 proprietors of stock were the sub- 
scribers to both funds, or to the last only ; whether any 
part of tho first joint-stock had been paid back to the 
owners, as the proceeds came in ; or whether both funds 
were now in the hands of the Directors at once, employed 
for the respective benefit of the respective lists of sub- 
scribers : two trading capitals in the same hands, employed 
separately, for the separate account of different associa- 
tions. That such was the case, to a certain extent, may 
be concluded from this, that of the last of the voyages, 
upon the first of the funds, the returns were not yet made. 
Wo shall see that, afterwards, the Directors had in their 
hands, at one and the same time, the funds of several 
bodies of subscribers, which they were bound to employ 
separately, for the separate benefit of each ; that they, as 
well as their agents abroad, experienced gi-eat inconvenience 
in preserving the accounts and concerns separate and dis- 
tinct ; .and that the interests and pretensions -of the several 
bodies were prone to interfere. 

The new subscription was divided into portions for three 
separate voyages. 

The passion, naturally, of the Company’s agents, at the 
different stations abroad, was to grasp at everything, with 

* Sir Jeremy Sambrooke’s Report on East Indian Trade (MS. in East India 
Register Office) quoted by Bruce, i, 193. 

2 Tiiis remark is somewliat severe, and cannot in all cases be merited. In 
the present instance tlicre seems to be no difficulty in understanding what is 
intended. It is clear, from the wltole tenor of the statements regarding the 
Company’s commercial proceedings at this period, tliat each voyage was a 
separate transaction, and tlie cost of the equipment was charged to the capital 
embarked in that particular adventure alone. There was no transfer of stock 
from one set of adventurers to another, at least until the adventure was 
closed. All tliat is here meant, tlierefore, seems to be, that at this period there 
were thirty-si.'c ships and 954 persons engaged in the trade witli India, includ- 
ing the sliips and individuals then actually concerned in adventures not 
brought to a conclusion ; it does not imply that the individuals and ships 
fipecified were restricted to the new joint-stock association. — 
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little regard to the uarrownes.? of the funds upon which 
their operations depended. In one point of 'vnew this was 
advantageous : while the ground was yet imperfectly ex- 
plored, it yielded a wider field for selection. The factors 
at Surat were captivated with the project of a trade to 
Persia : it promised a vent for English woollens to a large 
amount, and would furnish silk and other goods, which, 
both in Europe and in India, might sell to the greatest ad- 
vantage. Sir Thomas Roe dissuaded the speculation ; on 
the ground, that the Portuguese were already in possession 
of the commerce, and that it would cost the Company 
more to protect themselves in it, than they could hope to 
gain by it. The views of the factors, because the most 
flattering, were the most persuasive ; agents were sent to 
the court of Persia ; grants of privileges were obtained ; 
and a trade was opened, which experience proved to be of 
little importance. 

The rivalship between the East India Company and the 
other nations of Europe includes, for a considerable time, 
the principal incidents of the Company’s histoiy. The 
Portuguese, on the pretence of discoverj^, had long main- 
tained an exclusive claim to the passage by the Cape of 
Good Hope : they had, partly by conquest, partly by 
agreement, made themselves masters of Goa, Bombay, 
and other places, on the Malabar coast ; of Aden, at the 
entrance of the Red Sea ; of Ormus, in the Persian Gulf ; 
of part of the Malay coast, in the Straits of Malacca ; of 
the Molucca islands ; and of the coasts of Ceylon, the most 
valuable of all the eastern islands : they were possessed of 
factories in Bengal and in Siam ; and they had erected the 
city of Macao on the coast of China. 

The Dutch, while subject to the crpwn of Spain, had 
been accustomed to repair to Lisbon for the i)roductions 
of the East ; which, even at that early period, they were 
employed in distributing to the rest of Europe. When 
they broke the chains of their ancient masters, one of the 
means which Philip employed to distress them was, to 
deprive them of the commerce of his dominions. Pre- 
vented from obtaining Indian commodities by trafSc with 
the subjects of Philip, they became ruinous competitors 
for the trade with India itself. 

At the time when the Dutch commenced their voyages 
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to the East, the crovm of Spain was engaged in enterprises 
of so much importance in other' quarters, and so much 
engrossed with the contemplation of its splendid empire 
in the New World, that the acquisitions, in the East Indies, 
of the Portuguese, now become its subjects, were treated 
with comparative neglect. The Dutch, accordingly, who 
entered upon the trade to. India with considerable resources 
and the utmost ardour, were enabled to supplant the Por- 
tuguese in the spice trade, and, after a struggle, to expel 
them from the Molucca islands. That celebrated people, 
now freed from the oppression of a bad government, were 
advancing in the career of prosperity with gi’eat and rapid 
strides. The augmentation of capital was rapid, in Hol- 
land, beyond what has often been witnessed in any other 
part of the globe. A proportional share of this capital 
naturally found its way into the channel of the India trade, 
and gave both extent and vigour to the enterijrises of the 
nation in the East ; while the English, whose country, 
oppressed by misgovernment, or scourged with civil war, 
afforded little capital to extend its ti-ade, or means to 
afford it protection, found themselves'unequal competitors 
with a people so favourably situated as the Dutch. 

During that age, the principles of public wealth were 
very imperfectly understood, and hardly any trade was re- 
garded, as profitable but that which was .exclusive. The 
different nations which traded to India, all traded by way 
of monopoly ; and the several exclusive companies treated 
every proposal for a participation in their traffic, as a pro- 
posal for their ruin. In the same spirit, every nation 
which obtained admittance into any newly- explored chan- 
nel of commerce endeavoured to exclude from it all parti- 
cipators, and considered its own profits as depending on 
the absence of all competition. 

The Dutch, who were governed by the same prejudices 
as their contemporaries, and actuated, at least in that age, 
with rather more perhaps than the usual intensity of the 
appetite for gain, beheld, with great impatience, the at- 
tempts of the English to share with them in the spice 
trade. While contending for their independence against 
the power of Spain, and looking to England for support, 
they were constrained to practise moderation and forbear- 
ance ; and during this time the English were enabled to 
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BOOK I. form a connexion with. Sumatra, to establish themselves at 
CHAP. ji. Bantam, and obtain a share in the traffic of pepper, which 

being a commodity so generally produced in the East, could 

1618. not easily become the subject of monopoly. But befpre 
the English made efforts on any considerable scale to in- 
terfere with the trade of the further India, where the finer 
spices were produced, the power and confidence of the 
Dutch had greatly increased. 

That people were more effectual opponents than the 
Portuguese, between whom and the. English the inter- 
ference was not so direct. The chief settlements of the 
Portu^iese on the continent of India were on the Malabar 
coast, at a great distance from Surat, which was the prin- 
cipal seat of the English : it was in the Persian trade alone 
that much incompatibility of interest existed : and feeble, 
in India, as the English at that time were, it is remarkable 
that they were an overmatch at sea for the Portuguese 
and hardly ever encountered them without a brilliant 
victory, or at least decided advantages. The case was dif- 
ferent in regard to the Dutch: the pretensions of .the 
English to the spice trade interfered with the very vitals 
of the Dutch commerce in the East ; and the fleets which 
the prosperous enterprise of the new republic enabled it 
to maintain were so far superior to those which the re- 
stricted means of the English Company allowed them to 
send, that contention became altogether hopeless and 
vain. 

It was not till the year 1617-18, that the hostihty of the 
two nations displayed, itself in operations of force ; the 
Dutch, in those iila-ces where they had formed establish- 
ments, having in general been able, by intrigue and artifice, 
to defeat the attempts of their rivals. The English took, 
possession of two small islands, called Polaroon and Eo- 
sengin, which were not formally occupied by the Dutch, 
but intimately connected with some of their possessions. 
The Dutch raised pretensions to them, and attacked the 
English. The English had, however, so well fortified, 
themselves, that the Dutch found it impracticable at the 
first attempt to expel them ; but they found the means, 
partly by force, and partly by artifice, to get possession of 
two English ships, on their voyage to these islands ; car- 
ried them to a Dutch settlement, and refused to deliver 
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them up, till every pretension to the Spice Islands was 
renounced. 

The proceedings of, the Dutch, though regarded by the 
English as in the highest degree unjust and rapacious, were 
founded on pretensions, not inferior to those on which 
the English Company endeavoured to convert claims into 
rights ; and on pretensions which it is clear, at- any rate, 
that the Dutch themselves regarded as valid and equitable ; 
since they presented them to the English monarch, as the 
ground of complaint against his subjects, and of a demand 
for his interference to prevent the recurrence of similar 
injuries. In .a memorial to James, in 1618, the Dutch 
Company set forth, that, at their own cost and hazard, 
they had expelled the Portuguese from the Spice Islands, 
and had established a treaty with the natives, orrthe ex- 
press condition of affording the natives protection against 
the Portuguese, and enjoying the exclusive advantage of 
their trade ; that the agents of the English Company, 
however, had interfered with those well-established rights, 
and had not only endeavoured to trade with the natives, 
but toancite them against the Dutch. 

To these complaints th.e English Company replied, by 
an enurrieration of injuries, from- the resistance, the in- 
trigues, and violence of the Dutch, in places where no 
factories of theirs had ever existed. But they also*enu- 
merated among their grievances, the hostilities experienced 
at Tydore and Amboyna, places to which the pretensions 
of the Dutch applied in all their force.== And if .the ideas 
are' admitted, which then prevailed, and on which the 
EngUsh as confidently grounded themselves as any other 
nation ; ideas importing that, in newly-discovered coun- 
tries, priority of occupancy constituted sovereignty, and 
that the will of the natives was to be counted for nothing ; 
the English could not make out a right to the trade of the 
Moluccas ; for though Polaroon and Eosengin might not, 
by actual occupancy, have accrued to the Dutch, they 
form part of a narrow and closely-connected clu.ster of 
islands, of which the Dutch had seized the principal, and 
with the security of which the presence of the English in 

^ Bruce i» 19D* 

2 Memorial of the Dutch East India Company fo King James, and Reply of 
the London East India Company thereto, in the year 1616 (East India Papers 
in the State Paper Ofiice), quoted, Bruce, i. 202. 
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BOOK I. any of the rest could as little be reconciled, as the security 
CHAP. II. of Great Britain could be reconciled urith the dominion of 

Ireland by the French. With respect to Java, and the 

1*519. settlements at Bantam and Jacatra, the English had an 
equitable plea, of which they appear not to have availed 
themselves ; they might have insisted on the consent of 
the Dutch, who had not resisted their early settlement on 
that island, now sanctioned by time. 

After a tedious interchange of hostihties, in which in- 
trigue and force were combined (the practice of buying up 
the pepper, at prices higher than the English could afford, 
forming one of the principal subjects of English complaint), 
it was agreed between the two governments in Europe, at 
that time allies, to institute a mutual inquiry', and form an 
arrangement respecting the claims of their subjects in the 
East. Commissioners were appointed ; and, after repeated 
conferences, a treaty was concluded at London, on the 17th 
July, 1619. It was stipulated, that there should be a 
mutual amnesty, and a mutual restitution of ships and 
property ; that the pepper trade at Java should be equally 
divided ; that the English should have a free trade at 
Pullicate, on the Coromandel coast, on paying half the 
expenses of the gai'rison; and that of the trade of the 
Moluccas and Bandas they should enjoy one-third, the 
Dutch two, paying the charges of the garrisons in the same 
proportion. Beside these conditions, which regarded their 
opposite pretensions, the treaty included arrangements for 
mutual profit and defence. Each Company was to furnish 
ten ships of war, which were not to be sent in the Euro- 
pean voyages, but employed in India for mutual protection ; 
and the two nations were to unite their effoits to reduce 
the duties and exactions of the native governments at the 
difterent ports. To superintend the execution of this 
treaty a council was appointed, to be composed of four 
members of each Company, called the Council of Defence. 
And the treaty was to be in force during twenty years.* 
This solemn engagement is a proof, if there was not 
another, of the imperfection which stiU adhered to the art 
of legislation. The principal stipulations were so vague, 
and the execution of them dependent on so many unas- 


* Rj-n'.cr’s F<E3era, xvii. liO. Bruce, i. 212. 
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certained circumstances, that the grounds of dispute and 
contention were rather multiplied than reduced. For these 
evils, as far as they were foreseen, the Council of Defence 
seems to have been devised as the remedy. But experience 
taught here what experience has uniformly taught, that in 
all vague arrangements the advantages are reaped by the 
strongest party. The voice of four Englishmen in 'the 
Council of Defence was hut a feeble protection against the 
superior capital and fleets of the Dutch. The English, to 
secure their pretensions, should have maintained a naval 
and military force superior to that of their opponents. In 
that case, thej^ would have been the oppressors ; the Dutch 
would have been expelled from the spice trade ; the spice 
trade would have rested with the English, who would have 
overlooked the continent of India, laecause their capital 
would not have sufficed to embrace it ; the continent 
would have been left to the enterprise of other nations ; 
and that brilliant empire, established by the English, would 
never, it is possible, have received a commencement. 

In consequence of this treaty, by which the English 
were bound to send a fleet of ten ships to India, a.larger 
fund was this year raised than had been provided for any 
preceding voyage : 62,490Z. in -the precious metals, and 
28,508^. in goods, were exported with the fleet. The return 
was brought back in a single ship, and sold at 108,887^.' 

In the interval between the time of concluding the treaty 
and the estabhshment of the Council of Defence at Jacatra, 
the Dutch had committed various acts of oppression on 
the EngHsh ; and, when the council began its operations, 
the Dutch, after executing some of the least important 
conditions of the treaty, endeavoured to evade the rest. 
They consented to restore the ships taken from the Eng- 
lish, but not the goods or stores taken by individuals ; on 
the pretext, that the Company could not be responsible 
for any acts but their own ; though, if the letters may be 
credited of the English factors at Jacatra, they exploded 
the same pretension when it was urged against themselves : 
They refused to admit the English to their share of the 
pepper trade, till indemnified for certain fortifications, and 
for the expenses incurred by them at the siege of Bantam : 
They insisted that at Jacatra, and all other places where 

1 Bruce, i. 213. 
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they had erected fortifications, they possessed the I’ights • 
of sovereignty ; and that the English could claim no per- 
mission to reside there except under the Dutch laws : 
They set forth the large expense they had incun’ed in for- 
tifications on the Spice Islands ; the maintenance of "which 
they estimated at 60,000?. per annum ; and of all this they 
required the English to advance their due proportion, 
before they could be admitted to the stipulated share of 
the trade. The English objected, that some of the fortifi- 
cations were at places "whei'e no produce was obtained, and 
that none of them were useful but for defence against the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, with whom they were not at 
war. On the whole it may be remarked, that if there were 
fortifications at places •where none were required, the Eng- 
lish had a right to decline paying for the blunders of the 
Dutch ; but as they claimed a share of the trade upon the 
foundation of the Dutch conquests, and would not have 
been admitted to it, without a war, had not those con- 
quests taken place, it was a less valid plea, to say that 
they were not at war with the Spaniards and Portuguese. 
In framing the treaty, no distinction was made between 
past and future expenses. The English intended to bind 
themselves only for a share of the future : the Dutch 
availed themselves of the ambiguity to demand a share of 
the past'; and in all these- pretensions they acted with so 
high a hand, that the English commissioners of the Council 
of Defence reiiorted the impracticability of continuing the 
English trade, unless measures were taken in Euroiie to 
check the overbearing and ojipressive proceedings of the 
Dutch.' 

In the circle of which Surat was the centre, as the Eng- 
lish were more than a match for their antagonists, they 
had a better prospect of success. In 1620, two of the Com- 
pany’s ships, which sailed from Surat to Persia, found the 
port of Jasques blockaded by a Portuguese fleet, consisting 
of five large and sixteen smaller vessels. Unable to cope 
with so disproportionate a force, they sailed back 'to Surat; 
where they were joined by two other ships. Eeturning 
■with this reinforcement, they attacked the Portuguese,.and, 
after an indecisive action, entered the port. The Portu- 
guese retired to Ormus, but, after refitting, came back for 

' Bruce, i. 223. 
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revenge. An obstmate conflict ensued, in vvbicli the Eng- 
lish were victorious over a vast superiority of force. Such 
an event vas calcnlatod to produce a great impression on 
the minds of the Persians. 

The English and Persians agreed to attack with joint 
forces the Portuguese on the island of Ormus, which that 
nation in the days of its prosperity had seized and forti- 
fied. The English furnished the naval, the Persians the 
military force : and the city and castle were taken on the 
22nd of April, 1G22. For this service the English received 
part of the plunder of Ormus, and a grant of half the cus- 
toms at the port of Gombroon ; which became their prin- 
cipal station in the Persian Gulf. The agents of the Com- 
pany at Bantam, who were already vested with the suj^erb 
title of President and Council, and with a sort of control 
over the other factories, condemned this enterprise ; as 
depriving them of the ships and efleefs, so much rec[uired 
to balance the power, and restrain the injustice of the 
Dutch.* 

The domestic pi'cceedings of the Company at this period 
were humble. In 1G21-22, they were able to . fit out only 
four ships, supplied with 12,900f in gold and silver, and 
G253f in goods ; the following year, they sent flve ships, 
GljGOOf in money, and G,430f. in goods *, in 1623-24, they 
equipped seven vessels, and furnished them with 68,7201. 
in money, and 17,3401. in goods. This last was a pros- 
perous year to the domestic exchequer. Five ships arrived 
from India with cargoes, not of pepper only, but of all 
the finer spices, of which, notwithstanding the increas- 
ing complaints against the Dutch, the Company’s agents 
had not been prevented from procuring an assortment. 
The sale of this part alone of the cargoes amounted to 
485,5931. ; that of the Persian raw silk to 97,000l. ; while 
80,0001. in pui’suance of the treaty of 1619, was received as 
compensation money from the Dutch.** 

Other feelings were the result of demands, by the King, 
and by the Duke of Buckingham, Lord High Admiral, of 
.share.s, to the one as droits of the crown, to the other as 
droits of the admiralty, of the prize-money, gained by the 
various captures of the Company, pai-ticularly that of Ormus. 
The Company, who deemed it prudent to make little oppo- 

• Bruco, i, 23", 238. 

- Accounts in the Indian Begister Office. Brace, i. 225, 234, 24 , 
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BOOK I. sition to the claims of tho King, objected, as having acted 
CHAP. II. not under letters of marque from the Admiiul, but under 
■ ■ - their own charter, to those of the Duke of Buckingham. 

1623. question was referred to the Judge of tho Admiralty 

court ; witnesses were examined, to ascertain the amount 
of tho prize-money, which was estimated at 100,0003. and 
240,000 reals of eight.* The Company urged the expense 
of their equipments, the losses they had sustained, the 
detriment to their mercantile concerns, by withdrawing 
their ships from commerce to war. All possible modes of 
solicitation to the King and the Admiral were employed ; 
but the desire for theii* money was stronger than their 
interest. Buckingham, who knew they must lose their 
voyage, if the season for sailing was passed, made their 
ships be detained ; and the Company, to escape this cala- 
mity, were glad of an accommodation. The Duke agi’eed 
to accept of 10,000?., which he received. A like sum was 
demanded for the King, but there is no direct evidence 
that it ever was paid. 

The animosities between the English and Dutch were 
now approaching to a crisis in the islands. The English 
complained of oppression, and were so weak as to find 
themselves at the mercy of their rivals. They represented' 
that, in the execution of the joint articles of the treaty, 
they were charged with eveiy item of expense, though 
their voice was entirely disregarded in the disposal of the 
money, in the employment of the naval and military force, 
and even in the management of the trade ; that, instead of 
being admitted to their stipulated share of the spice com- 
merce, they were almost entirely extruded from it ; and 
that, under the pretext of a conspiracy, the Dutch had 
executed great numbere of the natives at Banda, and re- 
duced Polaroon to a desert." At last arrived that event, 
which made a deep and lasting impression on the minds of 
Englishmen. In February, 1623, Captain Towei-son and 
nine Englishmen, nine Japanese, and one Portuguese sailor, 
were seized at Amboyna, under the accusation of a conspi- 
racy to surprise the gairison, and to expel the Dutch j and, 
being tried, were pronounced guilty, and executed. The 

I Enst India Papers in the State Paper Office Brnce, i. 211. _ 

- Tile Dutch, in their indication, stated tliat tlie English intrigued with tho 
Portuguese, and underhand assisted the natives in receiving the Portuguese 
into tile’ islands. Sec Anderson’s History of Commerce, in Maepherson's 
Annals, ii. 305. 
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accusation -was treated by the English as a mere pretext, 
to cover a plan for their extemiination. But the facts of 
an event, -which roused extreme indignation in England, 
have never been exactly ascertained. The nation, -whose 
passions -were kindled, -was more disposed to paint to itself 
a scene of atrocity, and to believe -whatever could inflame 
its resentment, than to enter upon a rigid investigation of 
the case. If it be. improbable, however, on the one hand, 
that the English, whose numbers were small, and by whom 
ultimately so little advantage could be gained, were really 
guilty of any such design as the Butch imputed to them ; 
it is on the other hand equally improbable that the Dutch, 
without believing them to be guilty, would have proceeded 
Against them by the evidence of a judicial trial. Had sim- 
ple extermination been their object, a more quiet and safe 
expedient presented itself ; they had it in their power at 
any time to make the English disappear, and to lay the 
blame upon the natives. The pi-obabihty is, that, from 
certain circumstances, which roused their suspicion and 
jealousy, the Dutch really believed in the conspiracy, and 
wei-e hurried on, by their resentments and interests, to 
bring the helpless objects of their fury to a trial ; that the 
judges before whom the trial was conducted, were in too 
heated a state of mind to see the innocence, or believe in 
any thing but the guilt, of the accused ; and that in this 
manner the sufierers perished. Enough, assuredly, of 
what is hateful may be found in this transaction, mthout 
supposing the spirit of demons in beings of -the same 
nature -with ourselves, men reared in a similar state of 
society, under a similar system of education, and a similar 
religion. To bring men rashly to a trial whom a -riolent 
opposition of interests has led us to detest, rashly to be- 
lieve them criminal, to decide against them with minds 
too much blinded by passion to discern the truth, and to 
put them to death without remorse, are acts of which our 
omi nation, or any other, was then, and would still be, too 
ready to be guilty. Happy would it be, how trite soever 
the reflection, if nations, from the scenes which excite 
their indignation against others, would learn temper and 
forbearance in cases where they become the actors them- 
selves ! 

One of the circumstances, the thought of which most 
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BOOK I. strongly incited the passions of the English, was dhe ap- 
chjVp. n. plication of the torture. This, however, under the Civil 

Law, was an established and regular part of a judicial in- 

1G23. quiry. In all the kingdoms of continental Europe, and in 
Holland itself, the torture was a common method of ex- 
torting evidence from supj)Osed criminals, and would have 
been applied by the Dutch judges to their own countrymen. 
As both the Japanese, who w^re accused of being acces- 
saries to the imputed crime, and the Englishmen them- 
selves, made confession of guilt under the tortm’e, this, 
hoAvever absurd and inhuman the law, constituted legal 
evidence in the code of the Dutch, as well as in the codes 
of aU the other continental nations of Europe. By this, 
added to other articles of evidence wliich would have been 
insufficient without it, proof was held to be completed ; 
and death, in all capital cases, authorized and’ required. 
This was an ancient and estabhshed law ; and as there are 
scarcely any courses of oppression to which Englishmen 
cannot submit, and which they will not justify and ap- 
plaud, provided only it has ancient and established law for 
its support, they ought, of ’ all nations, to have been the- 
most ready to find an excuse and apology for the Dutch. 

J The English had not heon so long strangers to the torture themselt-es, 
that it needed to excite in their breasts any emotions of astonishment. “ The 
rack itself,” says Hume in his Histoiy of Elizabeth, v. 457, “though not ad- 
mitted in the ordinary execution of jirstice, was frequently used upon any 
suspicion, hr authority of a warrant from a secretary or the Privy Council. 
.Even the Council in the Blarches of Wales were empowered, by their very 
commission, to make use of torture whenever they thought proper. There 
cannot be a str-onger proof how lightly the rack was employed, than the fol- 
lowing story, told by Lord Bacon. We shall give it in his own words : ‘ The 
Queen was mightily incensed against Haywarde on account of a book he dedi- 
cated to Lord Essex, thinking it a seditious prelude to put into the people’s 
bead boldness and faction ; [<o our apprehension, says Hume, Haywnrde’s booh 
seems rather to have a contrary tendency; but Queen Elisabeth was very difficult to 
please on that Acaii.] She said, she had an opinion that there w.as treason in it, 
and asked me if 1 could not find any places In it that might be drawn within 
the case of treason? Another time when the Queen could not be per- 

suaded that it was his writing whose name was to it, but that it had some more 
mischievous author, she said, with great indignation, that she would have him 

racked to produce his author.’ Thus,” continues Hume, “ had it not 

been for Bacon’s humanity,' or'r.ather his wit, this author, a man of letters, 
would have been put to the rack fora most innocent performance ’’—The truth 
is, that the Company themselves, at this veiy time, were in the regular habit' 
of perpetrating tortures upon their own countrj'men, and even their own ser- 
vants— of torturing to death by whips or famine. Captain Hamilton (New 
Account of the East Indies, i. 3G2) informs us, that before they were entrusted 
with the powers of martial law, having no power to punish c.apifally any but 
pirates, they made it a rule to whip to death, or starve to death, those of Avhom 
they wished to get rid. He produces (ib. 370) an instanee of a deserter at 
Fort St. George, “ whipt,” as he expresses it, “ out of this world into the next.” 
The power, too, of exeeuting as for piracy, the same author complains, was 
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From the first moment of acting upon the treaty, the 
Dutch had laid it doivn, as a principle, that at all the 
places where they had erected fortifications, the English 
should he subject to the Dutch laws; and though the Eng- 
lish had remonsti’ated, they had yet complied. 

It was in vain, that the English President and Council 
at Java, on hearing of the massacre, as they called it, 
remonstrated in terms of the utmost indignation, and even 
intimated their design of withdrawing from the island. 
In their representations to the Court of Directors at home, 
they declared, what might have been seen from the begin- 
ning, that it was impossible to trade on a combination of 
interests -with the Dutch; and that, . negotiation being 
fruitless, nothing but a force in the islands, equal to that 
of their rivals, could ensure to their 'countrymen a share 
of the trade. 

When the news of the execution at Amboyna arrived in 
England, the people, whose minds had been already inflamed 
against the Dutch,, by continual repoids of injustice to their 
countrymen, were kindled into the most violent combus- 
tion. The Court of Directors exerted themselves to feed 


made use of to murder many private traders. “That power (ho says, ib. SG2), 
of e.'iecuting pirates is so strangely stretclied, that if any private trader is in- 
jured by the tricks of a Governor, and can find no redi'ess — ^if the injured per- 
son is so bold as to talk of far talionis, he is infallibly declared a pirate.” lie 
gives an account of an attempt of an agent of tlie Company, and a creature of 
tile Governor of Fort St. George, to swear away his life by perjury at Siam. 
(Ib. ii. 183.) — Tiiese parallels are presented, not for the sake of clearing the 
one party at tlie expense of the other ; but, by showing things as they were, to 
give the world at last possession of the real state of the case. — 51. 

it is not impassible that there was amongst the English on Amhoyna some 
wild sclieme for tlie seizure of tlie island. The Japanese were soldiers of the 
garrison, and their position rendered their co-operation of an importance more 
than equivalent to the smallness of their numbers. At the 'same time, the 
conspirators were punished with a severity wholly unjustifiable. It is no 
extenuation of the cruelty of the Dutch, to argue that the English in India, in 
those days, were guilty of similar atrocities; dhe fact is not proved, and tiie 
prohability may be questioned ; no instance of -such savage barbarity can be 
quoted against any of the English factories or governments, and particuiar acts 
of severity towards deserters and pirates are not to be confounded witli the 
deliberate •cruelties ofa public body. Even with regard toindiridnal instance.s, 
however, the evidence is defective; Hamilton wrote from recollection, accord- 
ing to ills own admission, and his accusations are, for the most part, general 
and vague. It Is elsewhere noticed by onr author, also, that he was an inter- 
loper, and that his testimony, when unfavourable to the Company, must be 
received ivith caution. His assertions cannot be admitted, as conclusive or 
unsuspicious. The conduct of the Council of Amboyna admits of no doubt, 
and no plea of precedent or necessity can be justly heard in its palliation. The 
Dutch writers themselves acknowledge, -that it would have been much better 
to have sent the accused to Europe forttrial, even by the English courts. 
Vies des Gonvemenrs Hollandois, in the Histoirc Gdndrale des Voyages xvii. 
33,— W. 
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BOOK I. the populai* fury. They had a hideous picture prepared, in 
CHAP. ir. which their countryfnen were represented expiring npon 

— : the rack, with the most .shocking expressions of horror and 

1623. agony in their countenance and attitudes, and the most 

frightful instruments of tortme applied to their bodies. 
The press teemed with publications, which enlarged ui^on 
the horrid scene at Amboyna ; and to such a degree of rage 
were the populace excited, that the Dutch merchants in 
London became alarmed, and applied to the Privy Council 
for protection. They complained of the inflammatory pub- 
lications, more particularly of the pictme : W'hich, being 
exposed to the people, had contributed to work them up to 
the most desperate resolutions. The Directors, when called 
before the Privy Council to answer these complaints, denied 
that they had any concern with the publications, but ac- 
knowledged that the picture was produced by their order, 
and was intended to be preserved in their house as a i^er- 
petual memorial of the craelty and.treaehery of the Dutch. 
The Directors were aware that the popular tide had reached 
the table of the council room, and that they had nothing 
to apprehend from confessing how far they had been in- 
strumental in raising the waters.* 

Application was made to the King, to obtain signal re- 
paration from the Dutch government for so great a national 
insult and calamity. The whole nation was too violently 
agitated to leave any suspicion that the api>lication could 
be neglected. A commission of inquiry was formed of the 
King’s principal servants, who reported in terms confirming 
the general belief and indignation, and recommended an 
order, which was immediately issued, for intercepting and 
detaining the Dutch East India fleets, till satisfaction was 
obtained. "With great gravity the Dutch government re- 
turned for answer; that they would send\orders to their 
Governor General in the Indies, to permit the English to 
retire from the Dutch settlements without paying any 
duties; that all disputes might be referred to the council 
of Defence; that the English might build forts for the 
protection of their trade, provided they were at the dis- 
tance of thirty miles from any fort of the Dutch ; that 
the “administration, however, of politic government, and 
particular jurisdiction, both civil and criminal, at all such 
* East India Papers in the State Paper Office. Bruce, i. 25G. 
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places as owe acknowledgment to the Dutch,” should re- 
main wholly in their hands ; and that to the Dutch belonged 
the exclusive right to the Moluccas, Bandas, and Amboyna.* 

This was an undisguised assumption of all the rights for 
which their subjects were contending in India. It is re- 
markable enough that the English East India Company, 
•who wei’e highly dissatisfied "with the other parts of this 
answer, declared their acceptance of the first article, which 
permitted theif servants to retire from the Dutch settle- 
ments. And here, for the preseni^ the matter rested. 

In 1624, the Company applied by petition, to the King, 
for authority to punish his servants abroad, by martial as 
well as municipal law. It appears not that any difficulty 
•u'as experiencedvia obtaining their request; or that any 
parliamentary proceeding for transferring unlimited power 
over the lives and fortunes of the citkens, was deemed even 
a necessary ceremony. This ought to be regarded as an era 
in the history of the Company.^ 

In the year 1624-5, the Company’s voyage to India con- 
sisted of five ships, but of the amount of the capital with 
which they were supplied, no account, it should seem, re- 
mains. In 1625-26, it consisted of six ships; and in 1626- 
27, of seven ; fui’ther information wanting as before.^ In 
the last of these years, we gain the knowledge, collaterally, 
of one of those most important facts, in the Company’s 
history, which it has been their sedulous care to j)reserve 
concealed, except when some interest, as now, was to be 
served by the disclosure. Sir Kobert Shirley, who had been 
ambassador at the court of Persia, made apphcation to the 
King and Council to order the East India Company to pay 
him 2000Z., as a compensation for his exertions and ser-vices 
in procuring them a trade with Persia. The Company, be- 
side denying the pretended services, urged their inability 
to pay ; stating that they had been obliged to contract so 
large a debt as 200,000?. ; and that their stock had fallen to 
20 per cent, discount, shares of 100?. selling for no more 
than 80?.^ 

The Company’s Persian trade was not prosperous, under 
the caprice and extortions of the Persian magistrates. At 
Java their agents, tired out ■with the mortifications and 

1 Bruce, i. 258. ® Ibid. i. 252. ® Ibid. 252, 2G5, 271. 

^ East India Papers in the State Paper Office. Bruce, i. 272. 
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disasters to wMcla they ■n’ere exposed from the Dutch, re- 
tired to the island of Lagimdj’, in the Straits of Sunda-; 
haring abandoned both Bantam and Jacatra, at which the 
Dutch, under the name of Batavia, had now established 
their principal sea-t of government. The island of Lagundy 
was found to be so tmhealthy, that in less than a year, the 
impmdent EngHsh were anxious to return. Their distress 
was so great, that out of 250 individuals 120 were sick ; and 
they had not a crew sufficient to navigate a ship to any of 
the English factories. In these circumstancestheDutchlent 
them assistance, and brought them back to Batavia.' On 
the coast of Coromahdel some feeble efforts were continued. 
The Company had established factories at Masuhpatam and 
PuUicat ; but the rivalship of the Dutch pm’sued and obliged 
them to relinquish Putficat.- In 1624-5, they projected an 
establishment in the kingdom of Tanjore, but were opposed 
by a new rival, the Danes. At Armegaum, however, situated 
a little to the south of Nellore, they purchased in the suc- 
ceeding year, a piece of ground from the chief of the district ; 
erected and fortified a factoi’y; and, suffering oppression 
from the native government at Masulipatam, they with- 
drew the factory in 1628, and transferred it to Armegaum.= 
Shortly after the first apialication to James on account of 
the injury at Amboyna, that monarch died. In 1627-8, the 
application was renewed to Charles, and three large Dutch 
Indiamen from Surat, which put into Portsmouth, were 
detained. The Company, watching the decline of the royal 
authority, and the growing power of the House of Commons, 
were not satisfied with addres.sing the King, but in the year 
following presented, for the first time a memorial to the 
Commons. They represented that by their failure in the 
.spice trade, and the difficidties they experienced in opening 
a trade for wove goods on the coast of Coromandel, they 
-were nearly driven from all their factories ; and assigned as 
causes, paiily the opposition of the native powers, but 
chiefly the hostility of the Dutch. The narrowness of their 
own funds, and their unskilful management by the negligent 
Directors of a joint-stock, far more powerful causes, they 
overlooked ■ or suppressed- They set forth, however, the 
merits of the Company, as "towards the nation, in terms rer 
peated to the present day : they employed many seamen ; 

' Enice, i. 202, 204, 268. - Ibid. 264, 269, 2S0. 
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they expoi-ted mucli goods^ as if the- capital. they employed 
■^voiild have remained idle; as if it .would not have main- 
tained s'eamen, and exported goods, had the East India Com 
pany, or East India traffic, never existed! 

The detention of the ships, and the zeal with which the 
injury seemed now to be taken up in England, produced 
explanation and remonstrance on the part of the Dutch, 
They had appointed judges to take cognizance of the pro- 
ceedings at Amhoyna, even before the parties had returned 
from Europe. Delay had arisen from the situation of the 
judges, on whom other services devolved, and from the time 
required to translate documents written in .a foreign tongue. 
The detention of the .ships, the proj)erty of private indi- 
viduals g.ltogether unconcerned with the transaction, might 
bring unmerited ruin on them, but could not accelerate the 
proceedings of the fudges. On the other hand, by creating 
national indignation,'!! would only tend to unfit them for 
a sober and impartialinquiry. And, were the dispute allowed, 
unfortunately, to issue in war, however the English in 
Europe might detain the fleets of the Dutch, the English 
Company must suffer in India far greater evils than those 
of which they were now .seeking the redress. At last .on a 
proposal that the states should send to .England commis- 
sioners of inquiry, and a promise that justice should be 
speedily rendered, the ships were released. It was aftei’- 
wards recommended by the ministry, that the East India 
Company should send over witnesses to Holland to afford 
evidence before the Dutch tribunal; but to this the Com- 
pany objected, and satisfaction was still deferred.^ 

In 1627-28, the Company provided only two, ships and a 
pinnace for the outward voyage. They deemed it neces- 
sary to assign reasons for this diminution, dreaffing the 
inferences which might be drawn. They had many ships 
in. India which, .from the obstractions of the Dutch, and 
the state of their funds, had been unable to return : though 
the number of ships was .small, the stock would be large, 
60,000^. or 70,000?. in money and goods; and they hoped to 
bring home all_ their ships richly laden the following year. 
In 1628-29, five ships went out; two for the trade with 
India, and three for that with Persia; and though no account 
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is preserved of the stock with which they were suppliwl, a 
petition to the King remains for leave to es|>ort 00,000/. in 
gold and silver in the ships destined to Persia. In the 
succeeding j'car four ships were sent to remia,and none to 
India. Of the stock wliich they carriet.1 with them no ac- 
count is prcson’cd.* 

As the sums in gold and silver which the Cointiany had 
for several years found it nccc.‘>.sary to export, excccdetl the 
limits to which they were confined hy the terms of their 
charter, they had proceeded annually upon a petition to the 
King, and a special permission. It was now, however, 
deemed' advisable to apply for a general license, so largo n.s 
would comprehend the greatest amount which on anj' occa- 
sion it would be nccessaty* to send. Tlie sum for which they 
solicited this pennission was 80,000/. in silver, and 40,0001. 
in gold ; and they recommended as the best mode of authen- 
ticating the privilege, that it should be incorporated in a 
fresh renewal of their charter; which was accordingly ob- 
tained.- 

Notwithstanding the terms on which the English stood 
with the Dutch, they were allowed to re-establish their fac- 
toiy at Bantam after the failure of the attempit at Lngundy : 
a war in which the Dutch were involved with some of tlio 
native princes of the island, lessened, perhaps, their dispo- 
sition, or their power, to oppose their European rivals. As 
Bantam was now a station of inferior importance to Surat, 
the government of Bantam was reduced to an agenc}' de- 
pendent upon the Presidency of Surat, which became the 
chief scat of the Company’s government in India. Among 
the complaints against the Dutch, one of the heaviest was 
that they sold European goods cheaper, and bought India 
goods dearer, at Surat, than the English ; who were thus 
expielled from the market. This was to complain of com- 
p-^etition, the soul of trade. If the Dutch sold so cheap and 
bought so dear as to bo losei-s, all that was necessary was a 
little patience on the piart of the English. Tlio fact was, 
that the Dutch, trading on a larger capital, and ■adth more 
economy, were perfectly able to outbid the English both 
in purchase and sale. 

The English at Sumt had to sustain, at this time not only 
the commercial rivalshipi of the Dutch, but also a jiowcrful 

> nmcc, i.278, 203. = Ibiil.OOS. 
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effort of the Portuguese to regain their influence in that 
part of the East. The Viceroy at Goa, had in April, 1630, 
received a reinforcement ;frbni Europe, of nine ships and 
2000 soldiers, and projected the recovery of Ormus. Some 
negotiation .to obtain , the exclusive trade of Siirat was tried 
in vain with the -Mogul Governor; and in September, an 
•English fleet of'flve ships endeavouring to enter the port 
of SwaUy, a' sharp, though not a decisive action, was fought. 
The English had the advantage ; and after sustaining se- 
veral subsequent skirmishes, and one great effort to destroy 
their fleet by Are, succeeded in landing their cargoes.' 


CHAPTER III. 

From the Formation of the third Joint-Stock, in 1632, till 
the Coalition of the Company with the Merchant Adven^ 
turers,in 1657. 

I N 1631-32, a subscription was opened for a third joint- 
stock. This amounted to 420,700Z.^ Still we are left 
in darkness with regard to some important circumstances. 
We know not in what degree the capital which had been 
placed in the hands of the Directors by former subscrip- 
tions had been repaid; not even if any part of it had been 
repaid, though the Directors were now Avithout funds to 
carry on the trade. 

With the new subscription, seven ships were fltted out 
in the same season ; but of the money or goods embarked, 
no account remains. In 1633-34, the fleet consisted of 
flve ships ; and in 1634-35, of no more than three, the 
money or goods in both cases unknown.® 

During this period, however, some progress was made 
in extending the connexions of the Company with the 
eastern coast of Hindustan. It was thought advisable to 
replace the factory at Masulipatam not 'long after it had 
been removed ; and certain privileges, which afforded pro- 
tection from former grievances, were obtained from the 
King of Golconda, the sovereign of the place. Permission 
was given by the Mogul Emperor to trade to Piplee in 

' Bruce, i.’29G, 304, 300, 302. 

' Papers in the Indian Register Office. Sir Jeremy Samhrooke’s Report on 
the East intlia Trade. Bruce, i. 300. 

3 . Bruce, i. 306, 320, 323. 
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BOOK I. Orissa; and a factor \ras sent to Masnlipatani- Por the 
CHAP. m. more commodions government of these stations, Bantam 

was again raised to the rank of a Presdency, and the 

1635. eastern coast was placed nnder its jurisdiction. Despair- 
ing of success in the contest ■with the Dutch for the trade 
of the islands, the Company had, for some time, despatched 
their principal fleets to Sni-at; and the trade -with this- 
Ijait of India and with Persia now chiefly occupied them 
attention. From servants at a yast distance, and the ser- 
yants of a great and negligent master, the best service 
could not easily be procured. For this discoyery the Di- 
rectora were indebted, not to any sagacity of then- o-svn, 
but to a misunderstanding among the agents themselyes ; 
who, betraying one another, acknowledged that they had 
nedected the afiaira of their employers to attend to their 
own : and, while they pursued •with a'vidity a priyate trade 
for their priyate benefit, had abandoned that of the Com- 
pany to eyery Idnd of disorder.* 

As pepper 'vrns a product of the hlalabar coast, a snare 
vras sought in the trade of that commodity, thi'ough a 
channel, which the Dutch would not he able to obstiuct. 
A treaty "was concluded, between the English and Poitu- 
giiese, in 1634-35, and confirmed with additional articles 
the follo-iving year, in which it was ordained -that the Eng- 
lish should haye free access to the jjorts of the Portuguese, 
and that the Portuguese should receiye from the English 
factories the treatment of friends.- 

The Company, like other unskilful, and for that reason 
unnvosijerous, traders, had always competitors of one de- 
scription or another, to whom they ascribed their o-wn 
want of success. For seyerad years they had spoken -with 
loud condemnation of the clandestine trade canied on by 
their o-wn servants ; whose j^rofits, they said, exceeded their 
own; Their alarms, with regal'd to their exclusiya priyi- 
lege, had for some time been sounded: and would haye 
b^en soimded much louder, but for the ascendency gained 
by the sentiments of liberty, the contentions between 
Charles and his paidiament being already high p and the 
hope that then- monopoly would escape the genei-al -wreck, 

» Brace, i.SOG, 320, 324, 327. ; ri>«.3-25, 334. 

- Some inaccuracy of C3:press!0ii occurs in the test. There -was not any 
Parliament from 1625 to IG40, hut there vas ranch public discontent at the 
time in question, especmllyon the sahject df Ship-money. — W . 
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■mth wliich. institutions at* Tariance with the ■ spirit of BOOK. T. 
liberty were threatened, only if its pretensions were pru- chap. nr. 
dently kept in the shade. The controversy, whether nio- — — — — - 
nopolies, and among others that of the Company, were 1635 
injurious to the wealth and prosperity of the nation, had 
already employed the press : but, though the Company had 
entered boldly enough into the lists of argument, they 
deemed it their wisest course, at the present conjuncturej 
hot to excite the public attention by any invidious oppo- 
sition to the infringements which private adventure was 
now pretty frequently committing on their exclusive 
trade. 

An event at last occurred, which appeared 'to involve 
unusual danger. A number of persons, with Sir William 
Courten at their head, whom the new arrangements with 
the Portuguese exqjted to hopes of extraordinary profit, 
had the art, or the good fortune, to engage in their schemes 
Endymion Porter, 'Esq., a gentleman of the bedchamber to 
the King, who prevailed' upon the sovei’eign himself to 
accept of a share in the adventure, and to grant his license 
for a new association to trade with India. The preamble 
to the license declared that it was founded upon the mis- 
conduct of the East India Company, who had accomplished 
nothing for the good of the nation, in proportion to '(•he 
great privileges they had obtained, or even to the funds of 
which they had disposed. This was probably the general 
opinion of the nation ; nothing less seeming necessary to 
embolden the King to such a violation of the charter. 

Allowing the contrariety to the interests of the nation, 
the consequences were hot so ruinous, but that the stij)u- 
lated notice- of three years might have been given, and a 
legal end been put to the monopoly. The Company peti- 
tioned the King, but 'without success. They sent, however, 
iustructions to their agents and factors in India, to oppose 
the interlopers, at least indirectly. An incident occurred, 
of which they endeavoured to avail themselves to the utr 
most. One of their ships from Surat reported that a 
vessel of Courten’s had seized and plundered two junks 
belonging to Surat, and Diu, and put the crews to the 
torture. The latter part at least of the story was, in all 
probability, forged ; but the Directors believed, or affected 
to believe, the whole. In consequence of the outrage, the 
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BOOK I. English President and Council at Surat had been impri- 
CHAP. m. soned, and the property of the factory confiscated to 
- - - answer for the loss. A 'memorial was presented to the 
1637-38. King, setting forth, in the strongest ternis, the injuries 
which the Company sustained by the license to Courten's 
Association, and the ruin which threatened them unless it 
were withdrawn. The Privy Council, to whom the memo- 
rial was referred, treated the facts alleged, as little better 
than fabrication, and suspended the investigation till 
Courten’s ships should return.' 

The arrival of Courten’s ships at Surat seems to have 
thrown the factory into the greatest confusion. It is 
stated as the cause of a complete suspension of trade on 
the part .of the Company, for the season, at that principal 
seat of their commercial operations.* The inability early 
and constantly displayed by the Company, to sustain even 
the slightest competition, is a symptom of inherent infir- 
mities. 

In 1637-38, several of Corn-ten’s ships returned, and 
brought home large investments, which sold with an 
ample profit to the adventurers. The fears and jealousies 
of the Company were exceedingly raised. They presented 
to the crown a petition for protection; placing their chief 
reliance, it should seem, on the lamentable picture of their 
ovm distresses. Their remonstrance was, however, disre- 
garded ; a new license was extended to Courten’s Associa- 
tion, continuing their privileges for five years; and, to 
form a line between them and the' Company, it was or- 
dained, that neither should they trade at those places 
where the Company had factories, nor the Company trade 
at any places at which Courten’s Association might have 
erected establishments.* 

The Directors, as if they abandoned aU other efforts for 
sustaining their affairs, betook themselves to complaint 
and petition.' They renewed their addresses to the throne. 
They dwelt upon the calamities which had been brought 
upon them by competition ; first, that of the Dutch, next, 
that of Courten’s Association. They endeavoured to stimu- 
late the jealousy of the King, by reminding him that the 
redress which he had demanded from the States General 

' Bnice, i.329, 387. 2 iwa. 342. * Ib:a.345, 349. 

* Ibid. 349, 350, 353. 
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had not been received: and they desired to be at least 
distinctly informed what line of conduct in regard to their- 
rivals they were required to pursue. The affairs of the 
Eing were now at a low ebb ; and thiamay account in part 
for the tone which the Company assumed with him. A 
committee of the Privy Cormcil was formed, to inquire 
into their complaints ; and had instructions to inquire, 
among other particulars, into the means of obtaining repa- 
ration from the Dutch, and of accomplishing a union be- 
tween the Company and Courten’s Association. One thing 
is remarkable, because it shows the unfavourable opinion, 
held by that Privy Coiincil, of the mode of trading to India 
by a joint-stock Company: The Committee were expressly 
instnicted “to form regulations for- this trade, which 
might satisfy the noblemen and gentlemen who were 
adventurers in it ;-^nd to vary the principle on which the 
India trade had been conducted, or that of a general joint- 
stock, in such a manner as to enable each adventurer to 
employ his stock to his own advantage, to have the trade 
under similar regulations with those observed by the 
Turkey and other English Companies.”* 

The committee of the Privy Council seem to have given 
themselves but little concern about the trust with which 
they were invested. No report from them ever appeared. 
The Company continued indefatigably pressing the King, 
by petitions and remonstrances. At last they affirmed the 
necessity of abandoning the trade altogether, if the pro- 
tection for which they prayed was not afforded. And now 
their importunity prevailed. On the condition that they 
should raise a new joint-stock, to carry on the trade on a 
sufficient scale, it was agreed that Courten’s license should 
be withdrawn,® 

On this occasion, we are made acquainted incidentally 
■with an important fact ; that the Proprietors of the third 
joint-stock had made frequent but unavailing calls U230n 
the Directors to close that concern, and bring home what 
belonged to it in India.® For the first titne, we learn that 
payment was demanded of the capital of those sejiarate 
funds, called the joint-stocks of the Company. Upon this 
occasion a difficult question might - have presented itself. 
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* Bruce, i. 353, 354. 
VOL. I. 


2 Ibid. 355, 3C1, 302, 
E 


* Ibid. 363. 
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BOOK 1. It miglit have been disputed to ■whom the immoveable 
CHAP. in. property of the Company, in houses and in lands, both in 

India and in England, acquired" by parts indiscriminately, 

1642. of all the joint-stocks, belonged. Amid the confusion 
which pervaded all parts of the Compan3r’s affairs, this 
question had not begun to be agitated : but to encourage 
subscription to the new joint-rtock, it was laid down as a 
condition, “ That to prevent inconvenience and confusion, 
the old Company or adventurers in the third join-t-stock 
should have sufficient time allowed for bringing home their 
property, and should send no more stock to India, after 
the month of May.”* It would thus appear, that the Pro- 
prietors of the third joint-stock, and by the same rule the 
Proprietors of aU preceding stocks, were, without any 
scruple, to he deprived of their share in what is technically 
called the dead stock of the Company, though it had been 
wholly purchased -with their money. There was another 
condition, to which inferences of some importance may be 
attached ; the subscribers to the new stock were them- 
selves, in a general court, to elect the Directors to whom 
the management of the ^d should be cordmitted, and to 
renew that election annually.* As this was a new Com-t 
of Directors, entirely belonging to the fourth joint-stock, 
it seems to follow that the Directors in whose hands the 
thii-d joint-stock had been placed, must still have remained 
in office, for the -vrinding up of that concern. And, in 
that case, there existed, to all intents and purposes, two 
East India Companies, two separate bodies of Proprietors, 
and two separate Courts of Directors, under one charter. 

So low, however, was the credit of East India adventure, 
imder joint-stock management, now reduced, that the pro- 
ject of a new subscription almost totally failed. Only the 
small sum of 22,500?. was raised. Upon this a memorial 
-was presented to the King, but in the name of whom ; 
-whether of the new subscribers, or the old; whether of 
-the Court of Directors belonging to the old joint-stock, or 
•of a Court of Directors chosen for the new, does not ap- 
pear. It set forth a number of unhappy circumstauces, 
to which was a.scribed the distrust which now attended 

> PreamWe to a sutacription for a iie-w joint-stock, for trade to the East 
Indies, 28th January, IGiO (East India Papers in the State Paper Office), 
Bruce, i.3C4. 

Jlid , 
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THE KING TAKES THE COMPANY’S PEPPER. 

joint-stock adventures to India and it intimated, but in 
veiy general terms, the necessity of encouragement, to 
save that branch of commerce from total destruction. 

In the meantime a heavy calamity fell upon the Pro- 
prietors of the third joint-stock. The King baving.resolved 
to draw the sword for terminating the disputes between 
him and his people; and finding himself destitute of 
money; fixed his eyes, as the most convenient mass of 
property within his reach, on the magazines of the East 
India Company. A price being named, which was loro- 
bably a high one, he bought upon credit the whole of their 
pepper, and sold it again at a lower price for ready money.^ 
Bonds, four in number, one of which was promised to be 
paid every six months, were given by the farmers of the 
customs and Lord Cottington for the amount ; of which 
only a small portion seems ever to have been paid. On a 
pressing application, about the beginning of the year 1642, 
it was stated, that 13,000Z. had been allowed them out of 
the duties they owed ; the remainder the farmers declared 
it to be out of their power to advance. A prayer was 
presented that the customs, now due by them, amounting 
to 12,000Z., might be applied in liquidation of the debt; 
but for this they were afterwards pressed by the parliament. 
The King exerted himself to protect the parties who stood 
responsible for him ; and what the Company were obliged 
to pay to the parliamentj or what they succeeded in get- 
ting.from the King or his sureties, nowhere appears.^ 

About the period of this abortive attempt, to form a new 
joint-stock, a settlement was first effected at Madras ; the 
only station as yet chosen, which was destined to make a 
figure in the future history of the Company. The desire 
of a place of strength on the coast of Coromandel, as a 
security both to the property of the Company and the 
persons of their agents, had suggested, some years ago, the 

' The principal of these was the ascendancy of the Dutch in India ; an 
ascendancy, of the reality and consequences of which no doubt can be reason- 
ably entertained, when the state of England, both at home and abroad, is 
remembered. The disputes, also, which divided the king and parliament, and 
the general agitation of men’s minds, must be considered unpropitions to the 
imystment of capital in any commercial speculation.- It is not just, therefore, 
to insinuate that the failure of the subscription was wholly ascribable to the 
mismanagement of the Directors of prior joint-stock enterprises. — W. 

2 See Bruce, i. 371. The quantity was, 607,522 bags, bought at 2s. Irf. per 
pound ; total, 63,283;. 1 Is. let. sold at Is. id. per pound ; total, 50,6267. 17s. Itf. 

3 Bruce, i. 379, ^80. — M. In all probability, nothing was recovered. — ^W. 
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BOOK L fortification of Armegaum, On experience, Armeganm was 
CHAP, m. not found a convenient station for providing the piece 

goods,^ for wliicli cidefly the trade to the coast of Coro- 

1678. mandel was pursuei In 1640-41, the permission of the 
local native chief to erect a fort at Madraspatam wasj 
therefore, eagerly embraced.- The works were begun, and 
the place named Port St. George ; but the measure was 
not approved by the Directors.® 

Meanwhile the trade was languishing, for want of funds. 
The agents abroad endeavoured to supply, by loans, the 
failnre of receipts from home.* 

An effort was made in 1642-43 to aid the weakness of 
the fourth joint-stock by a new subscription. The sum 
produced was 105,000?.; but whether including or not 
including the previous subscription does not a^jpear. This 
was deemed no more than what was reqmsite for a single 
voyage : of which the Company thought the real circum- 
stances might be concealed under a new name. They 
called it, the General Voyage? Of the amount, how- 
ever, of the ships, or the distribution of the funds, there 
is no information on record. For several years, from this 
date, no accovmt whatever is preserved of the annual 
equipments of the Company. It would appear, from in- 
structions to the agents abroad, that, each year, funds had 
been supplied; but from what source is altogether itn- 
known. The instructions sufficiently indicate that they 
were small; and for this the unsettled state of the country, 
and the distrust of Indian adventure, will sufficiently 
account. 

In 1644, the Dutch followed the example of the English 
in forming a convention with the Portuguese at Goa. 
Though it is not pretended that in this any partiality was 
shown to the Dutch, or any privilege granted to them 
which was withheld from the Enghsh, the Company found 

* PiVee Goods is the term TThich, latterly at least, has heen chiefly employed 
hy the Ckimpany and their agents, to denote the mnslins and voren goods of 
India and China in general. 

,2 The date of the grant from Sri Eanga Baya, Baja of Chandragheri, hy 
■whom the gronnd ivas given, is the 1st of March, 1639. The chief of the fac- 
tory of Armeganm, vhe removed thence to Madras, ■was Mr. Day, vho was 
invited hy the Nailc, or local governor, to change the seat of the settlement. 
In compliment to the latter, the new station was named after his fathep 
Chenappa-patan ; hy which, or its abbreviation, Chenna-patan, the town is 
known to the natives. Hamilton’s Gazeteer. — W . 

® Bruce, i. 377, 393. * Ibid. 385. ® Ibid. 389, 390. 
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themselves, os nsu^ unable to sustain competition, and BOOK I. 
complained of this convention as an -additional source of chap. nr. 
misfortune.* ■ . — . ■ — 

In 1647-48, when the power of the parliament was su- 1^48. 
preme, and the King a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, a 
new subscription was undertaken, and a ■ pretty obvious 
pohcy was pursued. Endeavours were used to get as many 
as possible of the members of parliament to subscribe. If 
the members of the ruling body had a personal interest 
in the gains of the Company, its privileges would not fail 
to be both protected and enlarged. An advertisement, 
which fixed the time beyond which ordinary subscribers 
would not be received, added, that, in deference to members 
of parliament, a further period would be allowed to them, 
to consider the subject, and make their subscriptions.^ 

It appears not ‘that any success attended this effort'; 
and in 1649-50, the project of completing the fourth joint- 
stock was renewed, partly as a foundation for an applica- 
tion to the Council of State, partly in hopes that the 
favours expected from the Council would induce the 
public to subscribe.* 

In the memorial, presented on this occasion to the ruling 
powers, Courten’s Association was the principal subject of 
complaint. The consent of the King, in 1639, to withdraw 
the license granted to those rivals, had not been carried 
into effect ; nor had the condition on which it had been 
accorded, that of raising a respectable joint-stock, been 
fulfilled. The destruction, however, to which the Associa- 
tion of Courten saw themselves at that time condemned, 
deprived them -of the spirit of enterprise: with the spirit 
of enterprise, the spirit of vi^ance naturally disappeared: 
their, proceedings from the time of this condemnation had 
been feeble -and unprosperous : but their existence was a 
grievance in the eyes of the Company ; and an apphcatioh 
which they had recently made for permission to form a set- 
tlement on the island of Assada, near Madagascar, kindled 
anew'the Company’s jealousiesand fears, 'What the Council 
proposed to both parties was, an agreement. But the Assada 
merchants, so Courten’s Association were now denominated, 
regarded joint-stock management with so much. aversion, 
that, low as the condition was to which they had fallen, 
jBmce.i. •407,412,5123. 21013.423. s-H)ia.'434. 
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BOOK I. they preferred a separate trade on their own funds to in- 
CHAP. III. corporation with the Company.' To prove, however, their 
■■ desire of accommodation, they proposed certain terms,- on 

1650. which they would submit to forego the separate manage- 
ment of their own aifairs. 

Objections were offered on the part of the Company ; 
but, after some discussion, a union was effected, nearly on 
the terms which the Assada merchants proposed.® . Appli- 
cation was then made for an act to confirm and regulate 
the trade. The parliament passed, a resolution, directing 
it .to be carried on by a joint-:Stock ; but suspending for 
the present all further decision on the Company’s affairs.® 
A stock was formed, which, from the union recently accom- 
plished, was denominated the, united joint-stock ; but in 
what manner raised, or how great the sum, is not disclosed. 
All we know for certain is, that two ships were fitted out 
in this season, and that they carried bullion with them to 
the amount of 60,000Z.-‘ 

The extreme inconvenience and embarrassment which 
arose from the management, by the same agents, in the 
same trade, of a number of separate capitals, belonging 
to sepai’ate associations, began now to make themselves 
seriously and formidably felt. From each of the presi- 
dencies complaints arrived ,of the difficulties, or rather 
the impossibilities, which they were required to surmount ; 
and it was urgently recommended to obtain, if it were 
practicable, an act of parliament to combine the whole of 
these separate stocks.® Under this confusion, we have 
hardly any information respecting the internal transactions 
of the Company at home. We know not so much as how 
the Courts of Directors were formed ; whether there was 
a body of Directors for each separate fund, or only one 
body for the whole ; and if only one Court of Directors, 
whether they were chosen by the Amices of the contributors 
to all the separate stocks, or the contributors to one, only ; 
whether, when a Court of Proprietors was held, the owners 
of all the separate funds met in one body, or the owners 
of each separate fund met by themselves, for the regulation 
of their own particular concern.® 

' Bruce, i. 435, 436. 2 Ibid. 437, 438. = Ibid. 439.440. 

^ Ibid. 440. 6 Ibid. 441. 

® If wo hear of committees of the several stocks ; the bodies of Directors 
were denominated committees. And if there were committees of the several 
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In 1651-52,* the English obtained in Bengal the first of BOOK I. 
those peculiar privileges, which were the forerunners of chap. hi. 

their subsequent power. Among the persons belonging to 

the factories, whom there was occasion to send to the Im- 
perial Court, it happened that some were surgeons ; one 
of whom is particularly named, a gentleman of the name 
of Boughton.^ Obtaining great influence, by the cures 
which they effected, they employed their interest in pro- 
moting the views of the Company. Favourable circum- 
stances were so well improved, that, on the payment of 
3000 rupees, a government license for an unlimited trade, 
without payment of customs, in the richest province of 
India, was happily obtained.® 

On the Coromandel coast, the wars, which then raged 
among t'he natives, rendered commerce difficult and un- 
certain ; and the ^Qirectbrs were urged by the agent at 
Madras to add to the fortifications. ' This they x’efused, on 
the ground of expense. As it was inconvenient, however, 

stocks, how were they constituted ? Were tliey committees of Proprietors, or 
committees of Directors? And were there any managers or Directors be- 
sides? 

‘ An attempt was made to establisli a factory at Patna, in 1620. In 1624, a 
firmaun was obtained from Shahjehap Keber, permitting the English to trade 
with Bengal, but restricting them to the port of Piplee in Midnaporc, but the 
regular, conne.rion of the Company, with Bengal did not .commence till 1642; 
when a factory was established by Hr. Day, at Balasore. Brnce, i. 394. 

Stewart’s History of Bengal. Hamilton's Hindustan. — W. 

2 This is not quite correctly described. The surgeons of the Company’s 
ships hud been occasionally employed- by Mohammedans of rank at Surat and 
other places, and had acquired credit. Wliilst Shah Jehan was in the Dekhan, 
one of his ilaughtcrs was dreadfully burnt: and, at the recommendation of the 
vazir, Asad Khun, an express was sent to Surat for an English surgeon. The 
factory despatched Mr. Gabriel Boughton, ,who was fortunate enough to cure 
the princess, and thereby acquired that favour with the emperor' which he used 
to procure the privilege of free tr.ade for the English. • He was afterwards in 
the.serviee of Prince Shuja, whilst in the government of Bengal, and was thus 
enabled to secure attention to the firmaun of the emperor. Bruce, i. 406. 

Stewart, History of Bengal, 251 . There is a material difference of dates in the 
two authorities; Bruce places Mr. Boughton’s mission in 1645, Stewart in 
1636: the 'latter, however, evidently confounds tlie privileges procured by 
Boughton wjth the permission previously granted to the English to visit the 
port of Piplee. According to Bruce, the firmaun for free trade wdth Bengal 
was not'granted till 1651-52; but even this is not correctly denominated a 
firmaun. In 1676 the Company’s agent writes, “thcre doth not appear-that 
there ever was any firmaun or royal command; but only a nishan or letter 
from Prince Shujah, and parwanas or warrants from the governors of the 
province; ” and he .expresses his fear that the trade will be ruined for want of 
such authority, and the plea for exaction afforded by the.charge that the Eng- 
lish had traded custom-free for many years, without any right to be exempted. 

It was therefore determined to make an effort to obtain an imperial firmaun ; 
and it was at Inst procured from Aurangzeb in 1680, after a disbursement of 
bribes to diis officers of 50,000 rupees. . By this the trade of the English was 
made custom-free in all places except Surat. — IV. 

® . Bruce, i.'460, 463. 
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BOOK .1. to keep the busiuess of this coast deiDendent on the distant 
CHAP. in. settlement of Bantam, Fort St. George was -erected into a 
presidency in 1653-54.^ 

■1654. When the disputes began, which ended in hostilities 
between Cromwell and the Dutch, the Company deemed 
it a fit opportunity to bring forward those claims of theirs 
which, amid the distractions of the government, had lain 
dormant for several years. The war -which succeeded, 
favourable to the British arms in Europe, -was extremely 
dangerous, and not a httle injurious, to the feeble Company 
in India. On the appearance of a Dutch fleet of eight 
large ships ofi" Swally, in 1653-54, the English trade at 
Surat was suspended. Irr the Gulf of Persia, three of the 
Company’s ships were taken, and one destroyed. The 
whole of the coasting trade of the English, consisting of 
the interchange of goods from one of their stations to 
another, 'became, under the naval superiority of the Dutch, 
so hazardous, as to be nearly suspended ; and at Bantam, 
traffic seems to have been rendered wholly impracticable.^ 
As CromweU soon reduced the Dutch to -the necessity 
of desiring peace, and of submitting to it on terms nearly 
such as he thought proper to dictate, a clause was inserted 
in the treaty concluded at “Westminster in 1654, in which 
they engaged to conform to whatever justice might pre- 
scribe regarding the massacre at Amboyna. It was agreed 
to name commissioners, four on each side, who should 
meet at London, and make an adjustment of the claims of 
the two nations. One remarkable, and -not an ill-contrived 
condition was, that if the appointed commissioners should, 
within a specified time, be unable to agree, the difierences 
in question should be submitted to the judgment and ar- 
bitration of the Protestant Swiss Cantons.® 

The Commissioners met on the 30th of August, 1654. 
The English Company, who have never found themselves 
at a loss to make out hea-yy claims for compensation, whe- 
ther it was their own government, or a foreign, with which 
they had to deal, stated their damages, ascertained by a 
series of accounts, from the .year 1611 to the year 1652, at 
the vast amount of 2,695,999Z. i6s. The Dutch, however, 
•Seem to have been a matchi for them. They too had their 
claims for compensation, on account of joint expenses 

• Bruce, i. 454, 462, 484. 2 TDid. 458, 482, 484, 485. -a Ibid. ^8. 
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5not paid, or injuries and Josses sustained, amounting to 
5,919,861^. 3s. Gd. It is impossible to pronounce wutb ac- 
curacy on the justice, comparative or absolute, of these 
.several demands. There is no doubt that both were ex- 
cessively exaggerated. But if we consider, that, under the 
'domineering ascendancy which the Protector had acquired, 
it was natural ^oi’ the English to overbear, and expedient 
;for the Dutch to submit j while we observe, that the award 
pronounced by the Commissioners, allotted to the English 
no more than 85,000^ to be paid by two instalments, we 
shall not find any reason, distinct from national partiality, 
to persuade i:s, that the balance of extravagance was 
gi'eatly on the side of the Dutch. All the satisfaction 
■obtained for the massacre of Amboyna, even by the award 
of the same Commissioners,, was 3,615?., to be paid to the 
heirs or executors ^ those who had sufi'ered.’ Polaroon 
was given up to the Enghsh, but not worth receiving. 

Various occurrences strongly mark the sense which 
^appears to have been generally enteidained, of the unpro- 
fitable nature of joint-stock. That particular body of 
proirrietors, including the Assada merchants, to whom the 
united joint-stock belonged, presented to the Council of 
■State, in 1654, two separate petitions ; in which they 
prayed, that the .East India Company should no Jongei- 
proceed exclusively on the principle of a joint-stock trade, 
but that the owners of the separate funds should have 
authority to employ their own capital, servants, and ship- 
ping, in the way which they themselves should deem most 
to their own advantage.® The power and consequence of 
the Directors were threatened ; and they hastened to pre- 
.sent those pleas, wliich are used -as their best weapons of 
defence to the present day. ^Experience had proved the 
‘necessity of a joint-stock .; since the trade had been car- 
ried on by a joint-stock dminglorty years. .Such compe- 
titions as those with the .Portugese and tire Dutch could 
nnly be sipported by the strength of a joint-stock. The 
equipments for the India 'trade required a capital so large 

'Bruce,.!. 491. 

"Tlie rensons on u'liicli they 'supported their request, ns stafeil in their 
petition, exhibitsojust^ricw of the infirmities of joint-stock management, as 
compared v/lth tiiat 'Of individuals, pursuing their oivn interests, that tiiey are 
higlily -worthy of tnspecfion as<i specimen ofthe talents and Icnowledge of the 
men by whom joint .stock was now opposed. See Bruce, i. 518. 
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BOOK T. as a joint-stock alone could afford. The failure of Courten’s 
CHAP. III. experiment proved that voyages on any other principle 

* could not succeed. The factories requisite for the Indian* 

1654. trade could he established only by a joint-stock, the East 
India Company having factories in the dominions of no 
less than fourteen different sovereigns. The native princes 
required engagements to make good the losses ■which they 
or their subjects might sustain at the hands of Englishmen ; 
and to this a joint-stock company alone ■was competent. 

On these grounds, they not only prayed that the trade by 
joint-stock should be exclusi'vely continued ; but that, as 
it had been impracticable for some time to obtain sufficient 
subscriptions, additional encouragement should be given by 
ne^w pri^vileges ; and, in particular, that assistance should be 
granted sufficient to enable them to recover and retain the 
Spice Islands.* 

In their reply, the body of petitioners, "who ■were now dis- 
tinguished by the name of Merchant Adventurers, chiefly 
dwelt upon the signal want of success which had attended 
the trade to India, during forty years of joint-stock manage- 
ment, They asserted, that private direction and separate 
voyages would have been far more profitable; as the pros- 
perity of those open Companies, the Turkey, Muscovy, and 
Eastland Companies, suflficiently proved. - They claimed a 
right by agreement, to a share in the factories and privi- 
leges of the Company in India; and stated that they wei’e 
fitting out fourteen ships for the trade.** ' They might have 
still further represented, that every one of the arguments 
advanced by the Directors, without even a single exception, 
was a mere assumption of the thing to be proved. That 
the trade had, during forty years, or four hundred years, 
been carried on by a joint-stock, proved not that, by a 
different mode, it would not have yielded much greater 
advantage ; if ■the trade had been in the highest degree 
■unprosperous, it rather proved that the management had 
been proportionally defective. The Directors asserted, that 
in meeting competition, private adventure would altogether 
fail; though with their joint-stock they had so ill sustained 
competition, that Courten’s Association had threatened to 
drive them out of everymarket in which they had appeared, 
and they themselves had repeatedly and solemnly declared 

' Bruce, i. 492, 493. 2 ibid, 494, 
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to government, that unless the license to Courten were 
withdrawn, the ruin of the East India Company was sure. 
With regard to mercantile competition, at any rate, the skill 
and vigilance of individuals, transacting for their own in- 
terest, was sure to he a more powerful instrument than the 
imbecility and negligence of joint-stock management ; and 
as to warlike competition, a few ships of war, with a few 
companies of marines, employed by the government, would 
have yielded iar more security than all the efforts which a 
feeble joint-stock could make. The failure of Courten’s As- 
sociation was sufficiently accounted for by the operation of 
particular causes, altogether distinct from the general cir- 
cumstances of the trade ; the situation, in fact, in which the 
jealousy and influence of the Company had placed them. 
Factories were by no means so necessary as the Company 
ignorantly supposed and interestedly strove to make others 
believe ; as they shortly after found to their cost, when 
they were glad to reduce the greater number of those which 
they had established. Where factories were really useful, 
it would be for the interest of all the traders to support 
them. And all would join in an object of common utility 
in India, as they joined in every other quarter of the globe. 
As to the' native .princes, there was no such difficulty as 
the Company pretended : nor would individual merchants 
have been less successful than the directors of a joint- 
stock, in finding the means of prosecuting the trade. 

These contending pretensions were referred to a com- 
mittee of the Council of State ; and they, without coming 
to a decision, remitted the subject to the Protector and 
Council, as too difficult and important for the judgment of 
any inferior tribunal.' 

Notldng could exceed the confusion which, from the 
clashing interests of the owners of the separate stocks, 
now raged in the Company’s affairs. There were no less 
than three parties who set up claims to the Island of 
Polaroon, and to the compensation money which had been 
obtained from the Dutch ; the respective proprietors of the 
third, fourth, and united joint-stocks. The proprietors of 
the third joint-stock claimed the whole, as the fourth joint- 
stock and united stock were not in existence at the time 
when the debt obtained from the Dutch was incurred ; 

1 Bruce, i. 503. 
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BOOK. i. and tliey prayed that the .money might be .lodged in safe 
OHAP, III. and responsible hands, till goverrnent should deteimine 

the question. The owners of the two other stocks de- 

1655. manded that the money should be divided into three 
equal shares, for the three several stocks, and that they 
should all have equal rights to the Island of Polai'oon. 

Five arbitrators, to whom the dispute was referred, were 
chosen by the Council of State. In the meantime, Crom- 
well proposed to borrow the 85,000^. which had been paid 
by the Dutch, and which could not be employed till ad- 
judged to whom it belonged. 

The Directors, however, had expected the fingering of 
the monejf, and they advanced reasons why it should be 
immediately placed in their hands. The pecuniary dis- 
tresses of the Company were great. The different stocks 
were 50,000Z. in debt ; and many of the Proprietors wei-e 
in difficult circumstances. From gratitude to the Pro- 
tector, however, they would make exertions to sjiare him 
50,000?., to be repaid in eighteen months by instalments, 
provided the remaining 35,000?. were immediately assigned 
them, to pay their most pressing debts, and make a divi- 
dend to the Proprietors.* It thus appears, that these 
Directors wanted to forestall the decision of the question, 
and to distribute the money at them own pleasure, before 
it was known to whom it belonged. At the same time, it 
is matter of curious uncertainty who these Directors wei’e, 
whom they represented, by what set or sets of Proprietors 
they were chosen, or to whom they were responsible. 

Wliile this dispute was yet undecided, the Merchant 
Adventurers, or Proprietors of the united stock, obtained 
a commission from the Px’otector to fit out four ships for 
the Indian trade, under the management of a committee.^ 
We are*made acquainted upon this occasion withawei’y 
interesting fact. The news of this event being carried to 
Holland, it was interpreted, and understood, by the Dutch, 
as being an abolition of the exclusive charter, and the 
adoption of the new measure of a free and open trade. 
The interests of the Dutch Company made them see, in 
this supposed revolution, consequences very different from 
those which the interests of the English Directors made 
them behold or pretend that they beheld in it. Instead 
J Bruce, i. r;03, 504. 2 IlW. 5rS, 
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of rejoicing at the loss of a joint-stock in England, as they 
ought to have done, if hj’’ joint-stock alone the trade of 
their rivals could be successfully carried on ; they were 
filled -with dismay at the prospect of freedom, os likely to 
produce a trade vrith -which competition on. their part 
•would he vain.’ 

Lleanwhilo the Company, as -well as’ the Merchant Ad- 
venturers, -were employed in the equipment of a fleet. The 
petition of the Company to the Protector for leave to 
export bullion, specified the sum of 15,000?., and the fleet 
consisted of three ships. They continued to press the 
government for a decision in favom* of their exclusive 
pririleges ; and in a petition which they presented in 
October, 1650, affirmed, that the great number of ships 
sent by individuals under licenses, had raised the price of 
India goods from 40 to 50 per cent., and reduced that of 
English commodities in the same proportion. The Council 
resolved at last to come to a decision. After some inquiiy, 
they gave it as their adrice to the Protector to continue 
the exclusive trade and the joint-stock ; and a committee 
of the Council -was, in consequence, appointed to consider 
the terms of a chaider.® 

Wliile the want of funds almost annihilated the opera- 
tions of the Company’s agents in every part of India ; and 
while they complained that the competition of the ships 
■ of the Merchant Adventurers rendered it, as usual, im- 
practicable for them to trade -with a profit in the markets 
of India, the Dutch pursued their advantages against the 
Portuguese. They had acquired possession of the island 
of Ceylon, and in' the year 1656-57, blockaded the port of 
Goa, after which they meditated an attack upon the small 
island of Diu, whic'h commanded the entrance into the 
harbour of Swally. From the success of these enteiqDrises 
they expected a complete command of the navigation 
on that side of India, and the power of imposing on the 
English trade duties under which it would be unable to 
stand.* 

’ Thnrloc’s State Papers, iii. 80. Aaderson says, “ Tlie merchants of 
Amsterdani, haWng heard that the Lord Protector would dissolve the East 
India Company at London, and declare tiic navigation and commerce to tlio 
Indies to bo free and open, were greatly alarmed ; considering such a measure 
as ruinous to their own East India Company.” Anderson’s Ilistoi-y of Com- 
merce, in Macplicrson’s Annals, li. 459. See Bruce, i. 518. 

2 Bruce, i, 614— 51G. * Ibid, 522—529. 
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1658. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Froin the Coalition hetwem the Company anB the Merchant 
Adventurers, till the Project for a new and a rival East 
India Company. 

A fter tte decision of tRe Council of State in favour of 
the joint-stock scheme of trading to India, the Com- 
pany and the Merchant Adventurers effected a coalition. 
On the strength of this union a new subscription, in 
1657-58, was opened,, and filled up to the amount of 
786,000Z.' Whether the expected charter had been actually 
received is not ascertained.* 

The first operation of the new body of subscribers was 
the very necessary one of forming an adjustment with the 
owners of the preceding funds. A negociation was opened 
for obtaining the transfer of the factories, establishments, 
and privileges in India. After the lofty terms in which 
the Directors had always spoken of these privileges afid 
possessions, when placing them in the list 'of reasons for 
opposing an open trade, we are apt to be surprised at the 
smallness of the sum which, after all, and “though situated 
in the dominions of fourteen different sovereigns,” they 
were found to be worth. They were made over in full 
right for 20,000?., to be paid in two instalments. The 
ships, merchandise in store, and other trading commodities 
of the preceding adventurers, were taken by the new sub- 
scribers at a price ; and it was agreed that the sharers in 
the former trade, who on that account had property in the 
Indies, should not traffic on a separate fund, but, after 
a specified term, should carry the amount of such property 
to the account of the new stock.* Thei’e was, in this man- 
ner, only one stock now in the hands of the Directors, and 


1 Bruce, i.' 529. 

2 Bruce, upon u'lioso authority this transaction is described, states the mat- 
ter rather differently; he says “That the charter tvas panted in tills season 
Tvill appear, from the reference made to it in the petition of the East-India 
Company, though no copy of it can be discovered among tiie records of the 
state or of the Company.”— loc. cit. In a letter from Fort St. George to the 
factoiT- of Surat, dated 12th July, 1658, it is stated that the Blackmoore, yhich 
had arrived from England on the 12th of June, had “posted away nath all 
haste, a fter His Highness the Lord Protector liad signed the Company’s Char- 
ter.”— W. 

* Bmce, 1.-529, 530. 
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they had one distinct interest to pursue ; a prodigious im- 
provement on the preceding confusion and embarrass- 
ment, when several stocks were managed, and as many 
contending interests pursued’ at once. 

Some new regulations were addpted for the conduct of 
atfairs. The whole of the factories and presidencies were 
rendered subordinate to the President and Council at 
Surat. The presidencies, however, at Fort St, George and 
atBantam were continued ; the factories and agencies on the 
Coromandel coast and in Bengal being made dependent on 
the former, and those in the southern islands on the latter.* 

As heavy complaints had been made of trade carried 
on, for their own account, by the agents and servants of 
the Company, who not only acted as the rivals, but neg- 
lected and betrayed the interests, of their masters, it was 
prohibited, and, in compensation) additional salaries al- 
lowed.- 

After these premilinary proceedings,, the first fleet was 
despatched. It consisted of five ships; one for Madras 
carrying 15,500Z. in bullion ; one for Bengal ; and three for 
Surat, Persia, and Bantam.* The following year, that is 
the season 1658-59, one ship was consigned to Surat, one 
to Fort St, George, and two to Bantam. The latter were 
directed to touch at Fort St. George to obtain coast clothes 
for the islands, and to return to Bengal and Fort St. George 
to take in Bengal and Coromandel goods for Europe. In- 
structions were given to make great efibrts for recovering 
a share of the spice trade.* Bantam, however, was at this 
time blockaded by the Dutch, and no accounts were this 
year received of the traffic in the southern islands.® 

The operations of the new joint-stock were not more 
prosperous than those of the old. Transactions at the 
several factories were feeble and unsuccessful For two 
years, 1659-60, and 1660-61, there is no account of the 
Company’s equipments ; and their advances to India were 
no doubt small.® “The embarrassed state of the Company* s 

1 Bruce, i. 532. ® Ibid. * Ibid, 533. 

* Bnice, 539, 540, The state of interest; both in India and England, appears 
incidentally in the aceounts receiredby the ComI)any from the agents at Surat, 
in the year 1658-59. These agents, after stating the narrowness of the funds 
placed at their disposal, recommend to the Directors rather to borrow money 
in England,’ which could easily be done at 4 per cent., than leave them to take 
wp money iii India at 8 or 9 per cent. Ibid, 542. 

5 Bruce, 544. ® Ibid, 549—651. 
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BOOK I. funds at this particular period,” says Mr. 'Bruce, “may 
CHAP- IV. be inferred from the resolutions they had tahen to relin-- 

quish many of their out-stations, and to limit their trade 

1G61. in the Peninsula of India to the presidencies of Surat and. 
Fort St. George, and their subordinate factories.”^ 

Meanwhile Crom-well had died, and Charles II, ascended-, 
the throne. Amid the arrangements which took place 
between England and the continental powers, the Com- 
pany were careful to press on the attention, of government 
a list of grievances, which they represented themselves as 
still enduring at the hands of the Dutch; and an order 
was obtained, empowering them to take possession of the 
island of Polaroon.. They afterwards complained that it 
was delivered to them in such a state of prepared desola- 
tion, as to be of no value.® The truth is, it was of little 
value at best. 

On every change in the government of the country, it 
had been an important object with the Company to obtain 
a confirmation of their exclusive privileges. The usual' 
policy was not neglected, on the accession of Charles II.; 
and a petition was presented to him for a renewal of the 
East India charter. As there appears not to have been, at 
that time, any body of opponents to make interest or im- 
portunity for a contrary measure, it was far easier to grant 
without inquiry, than to inquire and refuse ; and Charles 
and his ministers had a predilection for easy rules of go- 
vernment. A charter, bearing date the 3rd of April, 1661, 
was accordingly granted, confirming the ancient privileges 
of the Company, and vesting in them authority to make 
peace and war with any prince or people, not being Chris- 
tians ; and to seize unhcensed persons within their limits, 
and send them to England.® The two last were important 
privileges ; and, with the right of administering justice 
consigned almost all the powers of government to the 
discretion of the Directors and their servants. 

It appears not that, on this occasion, the expedient of 
a new subscription for obtaining a capital was attempted. 
A new adjustment with regard to the privileges and 
dead stock in India would have been required. The joint- 
stock was not as yet a definite and invariable sum, placed 
beyond the power of resumption, at the disposal' of the 

1 Bruce, 555. 2 Ibid, i. 553, 554. 3 Ibid. 657. 
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Company, the shares only transferable by purchase and BOOK 1. 
sale in the market. The capital was variable and fluctuat- cnAr. iv. 

ing; formed by the, sums which, on the occasion of each j- 

voyagc, the individuals, who were free of the Company, 1C62-G/. 
chose to pay into the hands of the Directors, receiving cre- 
dit for the amount in the Company’s books, and propor- 
tional dividends on the profits of the voyage. Of this 
stock 500^. entitled a proprietor to a vote in the general 
courts ; and the shares were transferable, even to such as 
were not free of the Company, upon paying 51 . for admis- 
sion.' 

Of the amount cither of the shipx>ing or stock of the 
first voyage upon the renewed charter we have no account ; 
but the instructions sent to India prescribed a reduction 
of tlie circle of trade. In the following year, 1662-63, two 
ships sailed for Sun,at, with a cargo in goods and bullion, 
amounting to 65,000Z, of Avhich it would appear that 
28,300Z. was consigned to Fort St. George. Next season 
there is no account of equipments. In 1664-65, two ships 
were sent out with the very limited value of 16,OOOZ. The 
following season, the same number only of ships was 
equipped ; and the value in money and goods consigned to 
Surat was 20,600^.; whether any thing in addition was af- 
forded to Fort St. George does not appear; there was 
no consignment to Bantam. In 1666-67, the equipment 
seems to have consisted but of one vessel, consigned to 
Surat with a value of 1 6, OOOZ.* 

With these inadequate means, the operations of the 
Company in India were by necessity languid and humble. 

At Surat the out-factories and agencies were suppressed. 
Instructions were given to sell the English goods at low 
rates, for the purpose of ruining the interlopers. The 
Dutch, however, revenged the private traders ; and, by the 
competition of their powerful capital, rendered the Com- 
pany’s business difficult and unprofitable.® On the Coro- 
mandel coast the wars among the native chiefs, and the 
overbearing influence of the Dutch, cramped and threatened 
to extinguish the trade of the English. And at Bantam, 
where the Dutch power was most sensibly felt, the feeble 

1 Anderson’s Ilisforv of Commerce, in Macplicrson’s Annals, ii. 495, G05. 

2 Bruce, ii. 108, lio' 152, 18G. 

® Ibid. 110, 138, 167, 158,. 174. 
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BOOK I. resources of tteir rivals hai'dly sufficed to keep tkeir 

CHAP. IV. business alive.^ _ . ^ 

Diu’ing tbese years of weakness and obscurity, several 

•1662-67. events occurred, wbicb, bj' their consetpiences, proved to 
be of considerable importance. The island of Bombay was 
ceded to the IQng of England as part of the dowry of the 
Infanta Catharine; and a fleet of five men of war com- 
manded by the Earl of Marlborough, with 500 ' troops 
commanded by Sir Abraham Shipman, were sent to re- 
ceive the possession. The armament arrived at Bombay 
on the 18tb of September, 1662; but the governor evaded 
the cession. The English understood the treaty to include 
.Salsette and the other dependencies of Bombay: As it 
was not precise in its terms, the Portuguese denied that 
it referred to anything more than the island of Bombay. 
Even Bombay they refused to give up, till further instruc- 
tions, on the pretext that the letters or- patent of the Eing 
did not accord with the usages of Portugal. The com- 
mander of the armament apiflied in this emergency to the 
Company’s President, to. make arrangements^^ for receiving 
the troops and ships at Surat, as the men were dying by 
long confinement on board. But that magistrate repre- 
sented the danger of incurring the suspicion of the Mogul 
government, which would produce the seizure of the Com- 
pany’s investment, and the expulsion of their servants 
from the coimtry. In these circumstances the Earl of 
Marlborough took his resolution of returning with the 
King’s ships to England ; but Sir Abraham Shipman, it 
was agreed, should land the troops on the island of Ange- 
divah, twelve leagues distant from Goa. On the arrival of 
the Earl of Marlborough in England, in 1663, the King 
remonstrated with the government of Portugal, but ob- 
tained unsatisfactory explanations; and aU intention of 
parting with the dependencies of Bombay was denied. 
The situation, in the meantime, of the troops at Angedivah 
proved extremely unhealthy; their numbers were greatly 
reduced by disease ; and the commander made offer to the 
President and Council at Surat, to cede the King’s rights 
to the Company. This offer, on consultation, the President 
and Council declined; as well because, without the autho- 
rity of the King, the grant was not valid, as because, 

I Bruce, ii. 130, 1.^9. 
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in their feeble condition, they were unable to take pos- BOOK I. 
session of the place. After Sir Abraham Shipman and the chap. iv. 

greater part of the troops had died by famine and disease, 

Mr. Cooke, on, whom the command devolved^ accepted of 16C3-G8. 
Bombay on the terms which the Portuguese were pleased 
to prescribe : renounced all claim to the contiguous islands ; 
and allowed the Portuguese exemption from the payment 
of customs. This convention the King refused to ratify, 
as contrary to the terms of his treaty with Portugal ; but 
sent out Sir Gervase Lucas to assume the government of 
the place. As a few years’ experience showed that the 
government of Bombay cost more than it produced, it was 
once more offered to the Company : and now accepted. 

The gi'ant bears date in 1668. Bombay was “to be held 
of the King in free and common soccage, as of the manor 
of East Greenwichj^on the payment of the annual rent of 
lOZ. in gold, on the 30th of September, in each year;” and 
with the place itself was conveyed authority to exercise 
all pohtical powers, necessary for its defence and govern- 
ment.* 

Subterfuges of a similar kind -were invented by the 
Dutch to evade the cession of the island of Polaroon. 

The Governor pretended that he could not deliver up the 
island without instructions from the Governor of Banda ; 
and the Governor of Banda pretended that he coiild not 
give such instructions without receiving authority from 
the Governor- General of Batavia. After much delay and 
negotiation, the cession was made in 1 665 ; but not, if we 
believe the English accounts, till the Dutch had so far 
exterminated the inhabitants and the spice-trees, that the 
acquisition was of little importance. On the recommence- 
ment, however, of hostihties between England and Holland, 
the Dutch made haste to expel the English, and to re- 
occupy "the island. And by the treaty of Breda, both 
Polaroon and Damm, on which the English had attempted 
an establishment, were finally ceded to the Dutch.^ 

In the beginning of 1664, Sivajee, the foimder of the 
Mahratta power, in the course of his predatory warfare 
against the territories of the Mogul Sovereign, attacked 
the city of Surat. The inhabitants fled, and the Governor 

1 Bruce, ii. 104, 105, 126, 134, '141, 155, 168, 199. Macphersou’s Annals, 
ii. 503. 

2 Ibid. 132, 101, 184, 
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sEut himself up in the castle. The Company’s servants^ 
however, taking shelter in the factory, stood upon their 
defence, and having called in the ships’ crews to their aid, 
made so brave a resistance that Sivajee retired after pillag- 
ing the town. The gallantry and success of this enterprise 
so pleased the Mogul government, as to obtain its thanks 
to the President, and new privileges of trade to the Com- 
pany.* The place was again approached by the same 
destructive enemy in 1670, when the principal part of the 
Company’s goods was transported to Swally, and lodged 
on board the ships. The English again defended them- 
selves successfully, though some lives were lost, as well as 
some property in their detached warehouses.^ 

1, Scant justice is done to the Company’s servants in tliis brief notice of a 
conduct highly remarkable for cool and resolute courage. Sivajee's approach 
to within fifteen miles of Surat was announced on the morning of the 5th of 
January, upon which the Governor retired into the castle, and the inhabitants 
fled from every part of the city e.Kcept that adjacent to the factory. In the 
evening the Mahrattas entered, and part blockaded the castle, whilst the rest 
plundered and set fire to the houses. Daring that night and the following 
day repeated dem.ands and menaces were sent to the factory, but they were 
all met with terms of defiance. “ We replied to Sivajee,” says the despatch 
to the Court dated the 26th January, 1664, “we were here on purpose to 
jnaintain the house to the death of the last man, and therefore not to delay 
his coming upon us.” It does not appear that any organized attack was made 
upon the factory, but the Mahrattas assembled in considerable numbers before 
it, and broke into an adjoining house. To prevent their establishing them- 
selves in a situation from which they might offer serious annoyance, a sally 
was made from the factory which had the effect of dislodging the assailants, 
and putting them to flight, with some loss and three men wounded on the part 
of the Englisit ; this success was followed up with spirit— the plundered house 
was occupied — several sorties were made, and pushed even to the gates of the 
castle, and the neighbourhood for near a quarter of a mile round was cleared 
of the enemy. No further attempts were made to molest the factoiy or its 
vicinity during the three days that Sivajee continued in possession of tlie town, 
and the inhabitants of the quarter in which the factory was situated “were 
very thankful in their acknowledgments, blessing and praising the English 
nation,” to whose valour they' ascribed their exemption from the calamities 
which had desolated the rest of the city. The governor presented Sir G. 
Oxeiiden with a dress of lionour, and recommended the interests of the Com- 
pany to Aurungzeb. 

The emperor in tlie first instance remitted the customs at Surat for one year 
in favour of all mercliants, and subsequently granted a perpetual remission of 
a portion of the duties to the English in particular. The despatch from Surat 
states the proportion to be one half, but the translation of the Husb- nl-hookum, 
in the Uecords, says a half per cent.; and in the firmaun granted on the 26th 
June, 1667, the amount is stated at one per cent, out of three, the ordiimry 
impost. A move important prorision of the firmaun is exemption from all 
transit charges on anv pretext whatever. — W. 

2 Bruce, ii. 144, 145, 284.— M. According to Orme, the English and Dutch 
factories were free on this, and on the former irruption, from either molesta- 
tion or demand.— Fragments, 14, 25. A veiy extraordinary statement, as he 
had access to tlie public records, which tell a very’ different story. On this 
occasion, as on the former, the English factory was defended with spirit, “ the 
enemy,” says the letter from Surat, “ found such hot service from our homse, 
that they left us." Subsequently a parley was hold with “ the Captain of the 
•Brigade,” who agreed to refrain from further molestation, and “ the house was 
.quiet for two days." On the third day they again appeared before the factory. 



COIilPANY’S SERVANTS DISOBEDIENT. 

At this period occurred one of the first instances of 
refractory and disobedient conduct on the part of the 
Company’s, servants. This is a calamity to which they 
have been, much less frequently exposed, than, from the 
distance and employment of those servants, it would, have 
been reasonable to expect. The efforts of the Directors to 
suppress the trade, which their agents carried on for their 
own account, had not been very successful. Sir Edward 
Winter, the chief servant at Fort St. George, was suspected 
of this delinquency, and in consequence recalled. When 
Mr.Foxcroft, however, who was sent to supersede him, 
anived at Fort St. George, in June, 1665, Sir .Edward, in- 
stead of resigning, placed his intended successor in con- 
finement, under a pretext which it was easy to make, that 
he had uttered disloyal expressions against the King’s 
government. Notwithstanding remonstrances and com- 
mands, he maintained himself in the government of the 
place till two ships arrived, in August, 1668, with peremp- 
tory orders from the Company, strengthened by a com- 
mand from the King, to resign ; when his courage failed 
him, and he complied. He retired to Masulipatam, a 
station of the Dutch, till the resentment excited against 
him in England should cool ; and his name appears no 
more in the annals of the Company.* 

In Bengal the English factory at Hoogly^ had been in- 
volved in an unhapjoy dispute with the Mogul government. 


“ threatening that they would take or hum it to the gi'ound. ; but Mr. Master 
stood in so resolute a posture that the Captain, not willing to hazard his men, 
with much ado kept them back, and sent a man into the house to advise Mr. 
Master what was fit to be done.” In consequence of this communication a 
complimentary present was sent to Sivajec by two of the Company’s servants; 
he received them kindly, “ telling them that the English and he were very 
good friends, and putting his hand into their hands told them that he could do 
the English no wrong,, and tliat tliis giving his hand was better than any 
’Coul’ to oblige him thereto.” Sivajee was in fact desirous to' conciliate the 
English, in .order to induce them to return to Eajapore, where they had for- 
merly had a factory, which they had abandoned in consequence of his e.xac- 
tions. The loss of their trade had injured the to^vn of Rajapore, and dimi- 
nished the Mahratta’s revenue from it. Sivajee immediateiy afterwards left 
Surat. The French had saved their factory, by payiiig a contribution. The 
Dutch factory was without the town, and was not attacked, and these circum- 
stances, with the interview between Sivajee and the English, inspired the 
Mogul Government with considerable distrust of the Europeans at Surat. — W. 

t Bruce, ii. 179, 245. 

2 The English were first permitted to establish a factory at Hoogly, 1640, in 
the early part of Shah Shuja’s government of Bengal. Hamilton. Stewart,- 
252.' Bruce says, the agents and factors at Fort St. George, sent Captain 
Brockhayen, to attempt to establish a factory at Hoogly, about 1650 j i. 
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BOOK I. on account of a junk wHcli they imprudently seized on 
CHAP. IV. the river Ganges. For several years this incident had been 

used as a pretext for molesting them.' In 1662-63, the 

IG 3-68. chief at Madras sent . an agent to endeavour to reconcile, 
them with Meer Jumlah, the Nabob of Bengal; and to 
establish agencies at Balasore . and Cossimbuzar.- The 
Company’s funds, however, were too confined to push to 
any extent the trade of the rich province of Bengal. 

The scale was very small on which, at this time, the 
Company’s appointments were formed. In 1662, Sir 
George Oxenden was elected to be “ President and chief 
Director of all their affairs at Surat, and all other their facto- 
ries in the north parts of India, from Zeilon to the Red Sea,” 
at a salary of 300Z. and'with a gratuity of 200?. per annum as 
compensation for private trade. Private trade in the hands 
of their servants, and still more in those of others, the Com- 
pany were now most earnestly labouring to suppress. Direc- 
tions were given to seize all unlicensed traders and send 
them to England ; and no exertion of the great powers intru- 
sted to the company was to be spared, to annihilate the race 
of merchants who trenched upon the monopoly, and to 
whom, under the disrespectful name of interlopers, they 
ascribed a gi’eat part of their imbecility and depression.® 
Their determination to crush all those of their country- 
men who dared to add themselves to the list of their com- 
petitors, failed not to give rise to instances of great hard- 
ship and calamity. One was rendered famous • by the 
altercation which in 1666 it produced between the two 
houses of parliament. Thomas Skinner, a merchant, fitted 
out a vessel in 1657. The agents of the Company seized 
his ship and merchandise in India, his house, and the is- 
land of Barella, which he had bought of the King of Jam- 
bee.'* They even denied him a passage home ; and he was 
obliged to travel over land to Europe. The sufferer failed 

> It could not hare been used for many years, as it occurred only in 
1G60-61 ; and Sliuja.ivlio invariably encouraged the English, governed Bengal 
in 16.^9. He then took up arms to assert his claim to the throne. After he 
u-as defeated by Slir Juinla, that general detained some English boats laden 
with saltpetre, at Eajmahal, and it was in reprisal that the English seized one 
ofhis boats at Hoogly: the difference was speedily adjusted. Stewart, 28C. — W. 
•■i Bruce, i. .500 ; ii. 110, 131. V Ibid. ii. 107—109. 

* Jambi is a district on the ea.st coast of Sumatra, with a navigable river ; 
the island of Barella is not noticed by Jfnrsden, History of Sumatra. It is 
the Pulo Brawl of the Records, a barren and unoccupied island, about eight 
leagues in compass. The Company’s agents uTile, that no good was to be 
done with the island, unless people were sent to plant it. — W. 
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not to seek redress, by presenting his complaint to the 
government, and after some importunity it was referred 
first to a committee of the Council, and next to the House 
of Peers. When the Company were ordered to answer, 
they refused to acknowledge the jurisdiction of the Peers, 
on the ground that they were only a court of appeal, and 
not competent to decide in the first resort. The objection 
was overruled. The Company appealed to the House of 
Commons ; the Lords were highly inflamed; and, proceed- 
ing to a decision, awarded to the petitioner, 5,0001. The 
Commons were now enraged in their turn ; and being un- 
able to gratify their resentments upon the House of Peers, 
which was the cause of them, they were pleased to do so 
upon the iinfortunate gentleman who had already paid sc 
dearly for the crime (whatever its amount) of infringing 
the Company’s monopoly. He was sent a prisoner to the 
Tower. The Lords, whom these proceedings filled with 
indignation, voted the petition of the Company to the 
Lower House to be false and scandalous. Upon this the 
Commons resolved that whoever should execute the sen- 
tence of the other house in favour of Skinner, was a be- 
trayer of the rights and liberties of the Commons of Eng- 
land, and an infringer of the privileges of their house. To 
such a height did these contentions proceed, that the King 
adjourned the parliament seven times ; and when the con- 
troversy after an intermission revived, he sent for both 
holies to Whitehall, and by his personal persuasion in- 
duced them to erase from their journals all their votes, 
resolutions, and other acts relating to the subject. A 
contest, of which both parties were tired, being thus ended, 
the sacrifice and ruin of an individual appeared, as usual, 
of little importance : Skinner had no redress.^ 

Another class of competitors excited the fears and 

> Macpherson’s Annals, ii. 493. — M. If Skinner’s claims were just, -and 
were yet disregarded, tlie Wame vasts not with those who disputed his claims, 
but those who gave judgment in his favour, with the House of Lords ; and 
whatever hardship he personally sustained, was the act, not of the East India 
Company, but of the House of Commons. The Company, in any case, are free 
from culpability. As to their conduct in seizingdiis ship and property, it may 
be doubted if the case is accurately stated by Maepherson, the only authority 
here followed. Thomas Skinner was preceded at Jambl by his brother, 
Frederick Skiiinp, as agent of the merchant adventurers. On tlie union of 
the two Companies, he was directed to transfer his agency to persons sent out 
by them. After some little delay, lie assented, and quitted Jambi, making 
over his assets to the united stock, together with his debts, which amounted 
to 24,000 dollars. The property then, whatever it might have been, was not 
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■BOOK I. jealousies of the Company. Colbert, the French minister 
CHAP. IV. of finance, among his projects for rendering his country, 

commercial and opulent, conceived, in 1664, the design of 

■16G3-68. an East India Company. The report -which reached the 
Court of Directors in London represented the French as 
fitting out eight armed vessels for India, commanded by 
Hubert Hugo, whom in their instructions to the settlements 
abroadj the Directors described as a Dutch pirate. The 
hostilities of the Company were timid. They directed their 
agents in India to afford ' these rivals no aid or protectipn, 
but to behave towards them -with circumspection and deli- 
cacy. The subservience of the English government to that 
of France was already so apparent, as to make them afraid 
of disputes in which they were likely to have their own 
rulers against them.' 

The war which took place with Holland in 1664, and 
which was followed, in 1665, by a temporary quarrel -ndth 
France, set loose the powers of both nations against the 
Company in India. The French Company, however, was 
too much in its infancy to be formidable ; and the Dutch, 
whose mercantile competition pressed as heavily during 
peace as during war, added to the difficulties of the Eng- 
lish, chiefly by rendering their navigation more hazardous 
and expensive. 

A fact, an enlightened attention to which would pro- 
bably have been productive of important consequences, 
was at this time forced upon the notice of the Company. 
One grand source of the expenses which devoured the pro- 
fits of their trade was their factories, with all that mass of 
dead stock which they required, houses, lauds, fortifica- 
tions, and equipments. The Dutch, who prosecuted their 
interests -with vigilance and economy, cairied on their 
trade in a great many places without factories. Upon re- 

Skimier’s, Ijut that of the united Company ; hnt it seems to have been in the 
possession of Thomas Skinner, and to have been recovered from him by the aid 
of the Sultan of Jambi, whether legally or not, may be questioned : but Skinner 
was certainly not dispossessed of his property **forthe crime of infiinging the 
Company's monopoly.*’ That he was harshly treated by the Commons, is nn- 
deniable ; but he was not the only person for whose captivity sympathy should 
have been excited. The Lords were as little lenient as the Commons; and in 
reprisal for Skinner’s incarceration, ordered Sir Samuel Bamadiston, and 
three otlier members of the Court of Directors, into confinemerit. Parlia- 
mentary History, v.iv. 422.— W. , X ■■ 

1 Baynal, Hist. Philos, et Polit. des Etabliss., etc., dans les Deux Hides, 
ii.lS3. Ed.8vo.Gdneve,.173I. Bruce, ii. 137, 150, 167. Macpherson’s Annals, 
ii. blG. 
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ceiving instructions to make preparations and inquiry for 
opening a trade with Japan, Mr. Quarles Brown, the Com- 
pany’s agent at Bantam, 'who had been at Japan, reported 
to the Court, that it would be necessary, if a trade with 
Japan was to be "undertaken, to follow the plan- of the 
Dutch; who procured the commodities in demand at 
'Japan, in the countries of Siam, Cambodia, and Tonquin, 
Hot by erecting expensive factories, but by forming con- 
tracts with the native merchants. These merchants, at 
fixed seasons,, brought to the ports the commodities for 
which they had contracted, and though it was often neces- 
sary to advance to them the capital with which the pur- 
chases were effected, they had regularly fulfilled their 
engagem’ents.' Even the Company itself, and that in 
places where their factories cost them the most, had made 
experiments, and w'ith great advantage, on the expediency 
of employing the native' merchants in providing their in- 
vestments. At Surat, in 1665-66, “ the investments of the 
season were obtained by the employment of a native mer- 
chant, who had provided an assortment of pepper at his 
own risk, and though the Dutch had obstructed direct 
purchases of pepper, the agents continued the expedient 
of employing the native merchants, and embarked a mo- 
derate assortment.” 2 Factories to carry on the traffic 
of Asia, at any rate on the scale, or anything approaching 
to the scale, of the East India Company, were the na- 
tural off-spring of a joint-stock; the Managers or Di- 
rectors of which had a much greater interest in the 
patronage they created, which was wholly their own • than 
in the profits of the company, of which they had only an 
insignificant share. Had the trade -to India been conducted 
■from the beginning, on those principles of individual ad- 
venture and free competition, to which the nation owes its 
commercial grandeur, it is altogether improbable that 
many factories would have been established. The agency 
of the native merchants would have performed much; 
and where it was not sufficient, the Indian trade would 
have naturally divided itself into two branches. One set 
of adventurers would have established themselves in India, 

* Letters from the Agent and Council of Bantam (in the East India Eegister 
Office), Bmee, ii. 163. 

2 Bruce, ii. 178, from a letter from the President and Council of Surat. 
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BOOK I. by vi'bom investments would have been provided for the 
CHAP. IV. European ships, and to whom the cargoes of the European 

goods would have been consigned. Another class of ad- 

1663-68. venturers, who remained at home, would have performed 
the business of export and import from England, as it is 
performed to any other region of the globe.' 

The time, however, was now approaching when the 
weakness which had so long characterised the operations 
of the English in India was gi’adually to disappear. Not- 
withstanding the imperfections of the government, at no 
period, perhaps, either prior or posterior, did the people of 
this country advance so rapidly in wealth and prosperity, as 
during the time, including the years of civil war, from the 
accession of James I. to 'the expulsion of James II.- We 
are not informed of the particular measures which were 


1 It is very unlikely that any such results would have taken place, or that 
a ti'ade with" India would have heen formed, or if foimed, would have heen 
perpetuated by any other means than those actually adopted. Tlie Portuguese 
and Dutch had territorial possessions and fortified factories; and without simi- 
lar support, it would have heen impossible for the English to have participated 
in the profits of the commerce of the East. Even rrith these resources, the 
Dutch succeeded in e.-cpelling the English from the Archipelago ; and it is VC 17 
littlo probable, that they would have suffered a single English adventurer to 
carrj- on a trade with any part of India from whence they could so easily ex- 
clude him. Principles of individual adventure and free competition, would 
have availed but little against the power and jealousy of our rivals j and it was 
necessary to meet them on equal terms, or to abandon the attempt. But it 
was not only against European violence, that it was necessary to be armed ; 
the political state of India rendered the same precautions indisppsable. What 
would liave become of “ individual adventure ” at Surat, when it was pillaged 
by the Mahrattas? And what would have been the fate of the English com- 
merce' w-itli Madras and Bengal, on the repeated occasions on wliich it was 
menaced with e.xtiuction, by the rapacit}' and rindictiveness of the native 
princes ? Had, therefore, the anti-monopoly doctrines been more popular in 
those days than they were, it is very certain that the attempt to carry them 
into effect, would have deprived England of all share in the trade with India, 
and cut off for ever one main source of her commerci.al prosperity. It is 
equally certain, that witliout the existence of such factories as were “the 
natural offspring of a joint-stock;” without the ample resources of a nume- 
rous and wealthy association; and without the continuous andiigorous efforts 
of a corporate body, animated by the enjoyment of valuable privileges, and 
the hope of perpetuating their possession by services rendered to the state, 
tve should never have acquired political power in India, or reared a mighty 
empire upon the foundations of trade. — Vf. 

2 Sir William Petty, who wrote his celebrated work, entitled “ Political 
Arithmetic,” in 1676, says: “ 1, The streets of London showed that city to be 
double what it was forty years before; great increase was al.so manifested at 
Newcastle, Yarmouth, Norwich, E.xeter, Portsmouth, and Cowes ; and in Ire- 
land, at Dublin, liingsale, Coleraine, and Londonderry. 2. With respect to 
shipping, the navy was triple or quadruple what it was at that time ; the 
shipping of Newcastle was 80,000 tons, and could not then have exceeded a 
quarter of that amount. 3. The number and splendour of coaches, equipages, 
and furniture, had much increased since that period. 4. The postage of letters 
had increased from one to twenty. 5. 'J'he king’s revenue had tripled itself." 
See too, Jlacpherson’s Annals, ii. 580. 
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pursued by the Directors for obtaining an extension of 
funds; but the increase of' capital in the nation was pro- 
bably the principal cause which enabled them, in the year 
succeeding the acquisition of Bombay, to provide a grander 
fleet and cargo than they had ever yet sent forth. In the 
course of the year 1667-68, six ships sailed to Surat, with 
goods and bullion to the value of 130,000?.; five ships to 
Fort St. George, with a value of 75,000?.; and five to Ban- 
tam, with a stock of. 40,000?.- Iti the next' season we are 
informed that the consignments to Surat .consisted of 
1,200 tons of shipping, with a stock of the value of 75,000?. ; 
to'Fort St. George, of five ships, and a stock of 103,000?.; 
and to Bantam, of three ships and 35,000?. In the year 
1669-70, 1,500 tons of shipping were sent to Surat, six 
ships ,to Foi’t St. George, and four to Bantam, and the 
whole amount of th^ stock was 281,000?. The vessels sent 
out in 1670-71 amounted to sixteen, and their cargoes and 
bullion to 303,500?. In the following year four ships were- 
sent to Surat; and nearly 2,000 tons of shix)ping to Fort 
St. George ; the cargo and bullion to the former, being 
85,000?., to the latter, 160,000?. : shipping to the amount 
of 2,800 tons was consigned to Bantam, but of the value 
■of the bullion and goods no account seems to be preserved. 
In 1672-73, stock and bullion to the amount of 157,700?. 
were sent to Surat, and Fort St. George. On account of 
the war, and the more exposed situation of Bantam, ‘ the 
consignment to that settlement was postponed. In the 
follgwing year, it appears that cargoes and bullion were 
consigned, of the -value of 100,000?. to Surat; 87,000?. to 
Fort St. George ; and 41,000?. to Bantam. 

Other events of these years were of considerable im- 
portance. In 1667-68, appears the first order of the Com- 
pany for the. importation of tea.® Attempts were now 
recopamended for resuming trade with Sumatra.® • In 
1671-72, considerable embarrassment was produced at 
Surat by the arrival of a French fleet of twelve ships, and 
a- stock computed at 130,000?. The inconsiderate pur- 
chases and sales of the French reduced the price of 

1 Bruce, ii. 201, 206, 209—224, 227, 230—256, 258, 259—278, 28f, 282, 283— 
293, 290,- 297— 312, 313-327, 328, 331. 

2 Ibid, 210. The words of this order are curious, "to send home by these 
ships 100 lb. waight of the best tey that you can gett.” 

3 Ibid, 211. 
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European goods, and raised that of Indian ; but these 
adventurers exhibited so little .of the spirit and knowledge 
of commerce, as convinced the Company’s agents that 
they would not prove formidable rivals.’ 

As England and France were now united in alhance 
against the Dutch, the Company might have exiilted in 
the prospect of humbling their oppressors, but the danger 
of a new set of competitors seems effectually to have re- 
pressed these triumphant emotions. In 1673, the island 
of St. Helena, which had several times changed its masters, 
being recaptured from the Dutch, was granted anew and 
confirmed to the Company by a royal charter.^ 

The funds which, in such unusual quantity, the Di- 
rectors had been able to supply for the support of the 
trade in India, did not sufi&ce to remove, it would appear 
that they hardly served to lighten, the pecuniary diflicul- 
ties under which it laboured. To an order to provide a 
large investment, the President and Council at Surat, in 
1673-74, replied, that the funds at their disposal were only 
88,228Z. and their debts 100,000^. besides interest on the 
same at 9 per cent. ; and in November, 1674, they repre- 
sented that the debt arose to no less a sum than' 135,000^, ; 
and that all returns must in a great measure be suspended 
till, by the application of the funds received from Em’ope, 
the Company’s credit should be revived.® 

Of the sort of views held out at this period to excite 
the favour of the nation towards the East India Company, 
a specimen has come down to us of considerable value. 
Sir Josiah Child, an eminent member of the body of Di- 
rectors, in his celebrated Discourses on Trade, written in 
1665, and pubhshed in 1667, represents the trade to India 
as the most beneficial branch of English commerce ; and 
in proof of this opinion he asserts, that it employs from 
twenty-five to thirty sail of the most warlike mercantile 
ships of the kingdom, manned with mariners from 60 to 
100 each ; that it supplies the kingdom with saltpetre, 
which would othenvise cost the nation an immense sum 
to the Dutch ; with pepper, indigo, calicoes, and drugs, to 
the value of 150,000^. pr 180, 000^. yearly, foi' which it would 
otherudse jiay to the same people an exorbitant jn’ice; 
Avith materials for export to 'Turkey, France, Spain, Italy, 
» Bruce, u. 302. 2 IbiO. 232, 334. 3 Ibid. 337,342, 366. 
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and Guinea, to the amount of 200,000Z. or 300, 000?. yearly, 
countries with which, if the nation were deprived of these 
commodities, a profitable trade could not he carried on. 

These statements were probably made with an intention 
to deceive. The imports, exclusive of saltpetre, are asserted 
to exceed 400,000?. a year; though the stock which was 
annually sent to effect the purchases, and to defray the 
whole expense of factories and fortifications abroad, hardly 
amounted in any number of years preceding 1665, to 
100,000?., often to much less ; while the Company were 
habitually contracting debts, and labouring under the 
severest pecuniary difficulties.* Thus early, in the history 
of this Company, is it found necessary to place reliance 
on- iheir accounts and statements, only when something 
very different from the authority of their advocates is 
found to constitute the basis of our belief. 

It will be highly instructive to confront one exaggerated 
statement with^another. About the same time with the 
discourses of Sir Josiah Child, appeared the celebrated 
work of De Witt on the state of Holland. Proceeding on 
the statement of Sir Walter Raleigh, who in the investi- 
gation of the Dutch fishery, made for the information of 
James I. in 1603, affirmed, that “the Hollanders fished on 
the coasts of Great Britain with no fewer than 3,000 ships, 
and 50,000 men ; that they employed and sent to sea, to 
transport and sell the fish so taken, and to make returns 
thereof, 9,000 ships more, and 150,000 men; and that 
twenty busses do, one way- or other, maintain 8,000 
people;” he adds,' that from the time of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh to the time at which he wrote, the traffic of Holland 
in all its branches could not have increased less than one 
third. Allowing this account to be exaggerated in the same 
proportion as that of the East India Director, which the 
nature of the circumstances, so much better known, renders 
rather improbable; it is yet evident, to what a remarkable 
degree the fisheries of the . British coasts, to which the 
Dutch confined themselves, constituted a more important 

1 Tlie pecuniary difflcullies vere chiefly encountered in India, and might 
have explained tlie apparent disagreement between the value of the imports 
and the stock sent out to effect their purchase, the fact being that the stock 
sent out was inadequate to the purchase, and the investments were paid for by 
money taken up in India, the great profit made on their sale more than cover- 
ing the interest of the debt. — W. 
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BOOK I. commerce than the highly vaunted, hut comparatively 
CHAF.rv. insignificant business of the East India Company.’ The 

■ English fishery, at the single station of Newfoundland, 

1675-82. exceeded in value the trade to the East Indies. In the 
year 1676, no fewer than 102 ships, carrying twenty guns 
each, and eighteen boats, with five men to each boat, 
9,180 men in all, were employed in that ti’afl&c ; and the 
total value of the fish and oil was computed at 386,400?.^ 

The equipments, in 1674-75, were, five ships to Surat 
with 189,000Z. in goods and bullion ; five to Port St. George 
with 202, 000?.; and 2,500 tons of shipping to Bantam 
with 65,000?.: In 1675-76, to Surat, five ships, and 96,500?.; 
to Fort St. George, five ships and 235,000?. ; to Bantam, 
2,450 tons of shipping 'and 58,000?.: In 1676-77, .three 
ships to Surat, and three to Fort St. George, w’ith 97,000?. 
to the one, and 176,600?. to the other; and eight ships to 
Bantam, with no account of the stock. The whole adven- 
ture to India, in 1677-78, seems to have been seven ships 
and 352,000?. ; of which a part, to the value of 10,000?. or 
12,000?., was to be forwarded from Fort St. George to 
Bantam: In 1678-79, eight ships and 393,950?.: In 1679-80, 
ten ships and 461,700?.: In 1680-81, eleven ships and 
596,000?.: And, in 1681-82, seventeen ships, and 740,000?.^ 

The events affecting the East India Company were still 
common and unimportant. In 1674^75, a mutiny, occa- 
sioned by retrenchment, but not of any serious magnitude, 
was suppressed at Bombay. In trying and executing the 
ringleaders, the Company exercised the formidable powers 
of martial law. The trade of Bengal had grown to such 
importance, that, instead of a branch of the agency at Fort 
St. George, an agency was now constituted in Bengal itself. 
Directions were foiwarded to make attempts for opening a 
trade with China ; and tea, to the value of 100 dollars, 
was in 1676-77, ordered on the Company’s account. Be- 

1 An anonymous author, whom Anderson in his History of Commerce quotes 
as an autliority, says, in 1G79, that the Dutch herrinp and cod fishery employed 
8,000 vessels, and 200,000 sailors and fishers, whereby they annually gained 
five millions sterling ; besides their Iceland, Greenland, and Newfoundland 
fisheries, and the multitude of trades and people employed by them at home. 
Macpherson’s Annals, ii. 596. See in the same work, ii. 547, and 552, a sum- 
mary of the statements of Child and De Witt. For ampler satisfaction the 
works themselves must be consulted. 

2 Anderson's Histoi-y of Commerce. Macpherson’s Annals, ii. 579. 

3 Bruce, ii. 356, 360, 361—37-5, 379—392, 393, 395—406, 409, 410—435, 43S, 
439—446, 451, 453—459, 465, 468. 
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side the ordinary causes of depression which affected the 
Company at Bantam, a particular misfortune occurred in 
1667. The principal persons belonging to the factory 
having gone up the river in their prows, a number of 
Javanese assassins, who had concealed themseves in the 
water, suddenly sprung upon them, and put them to 
death.* 

In 1677-78, “the Court,” says Mr. Bruce, “recommended 
temporising expedients to their servants, with the Mogul, 
with Sivaj ee, and with the petty Rajahs ; but at the same 
time they gave to President Augier and his council dis- 
cretionary powers, to employ armed vessels, to enforce the 
obseiwation of treaties and grants : — in this way, the Court 
shifted from themselves the responsibility of commencing 
hostilities, that they might be able, in any questions which 
might arise between the King and the Company, to refer 
such hostilities to the errors of their servants.”^* This 
cool provision of a subterfuge, at the expense of their ser- 
vants, is a policy ascribed to the Company, in this instance, 
by one of the most unabashed of their eulogists. We shall 
see, as we advance,-in what degree the precedent has been 
followed. 

The difficulties which now occurred in directing the 
operations of the various individuals employed in the 
business of the East India Company began to be serious. 
The Directors, from ignorance of the circumstances • in 
which their servants- were placed, often transmitted to 
them instructions which it would have been highly im- 
prudent to execute. The functionaries abroad often took 
upon themselves, and had good reasons for their caution, 
to disregard the orders which they received. A door being 
thus opened for discretionary conduct, the instructions of 
the Directors were naturally as often disobeyed for the 
convenience of the actors abroad, as for the benefit of - the 


1 Bruce, il. 367, 466, 396, 404. 2 Ibid, 406.— Hf. 

, There is a clause in these instructions omitted, -ivhich it is but justice to the 
Directors to re-insert. They enjoined their servants “ to endeavour by their 
conduct to impress the natives with an opinion of the probity of the English in 
all commercial dealings.” With regard to the object of the Court in giving 
discretionary powers to the President and Council of Surat, to enforce the 
observation of treaties and grants, it is not very candid to limit it to leaving an 
opening by which they might escape responsibility. Their o^vn distance from 
the scene of action rendered some such discretionary authority in their servants 
Indispensable, as is admitted a few lines further on.— W. 
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Company at home. The disregard of their authority, and 
the violation of their commands, had been a frequent 
subject of uneasiness and indignation to the Directors. 
Nor -was this all. From discordant pretensions to rank 
and advancement in the service, animosities arose among 
the agents abroad. Efforts 'wei’e made by Directors for 
the cure of these troublesome, and even dangerous, dis- 
eases. Seniority was adopted as the principle of promo- 
tion ; but nomination to the important office of a Member 
of Council at the Agencies, as well as Presidencies, was 
reserved to the Court of Directors.* 


CHAPTER V. 

From the Project of forming a nexo and rival Covipany, 
till the Union of the tioo Companies by the Aicard of 
Godolphhi, in the year 1711. 

T he Company were now again threatened by that com- 
petition with their fellow-citizens, which they have 
always regarded as their greatest misfortune. From the . 
renewal of their charter, shortly after the accession jof 
Charles II., their monopoly had not been disturbed, except 
by a few feeble interlopers, whom they had not found it 
difficult to crush. In the year 1682-83, the design was 
disclosed of opening a subscription for a new joint-stock, 
and establishing a rival East India Company. The scheme 
was so much in uuison with the sentiments of the nation; 
and assumed an aspect of so much importance, that it was 
taken into consideration by the King and Council. It had 
so much effect upon the views of the Company, though 
for the present the Council withheld their sanction, that, 
in Mr. Bruce’s ' opinion,^ it introduced into their policy of 
1682-83 a refinement, calculated and intended to impose 
upon the King and the pubUc. It induced them to speak of 
the amount of their equipments, not, as usual, in terms 
of exact detail, but in those of vague and hyperbolical 
estimate. "What we know of their adventure of that year 
is . only the infox’mation they forwarded to their Indian 

* Brnec, ii. 355, 374, 459, 453. 

■ - Ibid. 275—51. Bruce's words are a new practice, probably a rednenient 
in policy,” ii. 477. — W. 
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stations, that the stock to, be sent out -would exceed one 
million -sterling. In the course of the next season they 
equipped four ships to Surat. Of that year we only further 
kno.w that 100,000?. -in bullion was intended for Bengal. 
In 1684-85, information was forwarded to Surat, in general 
terms, that the tonnage and stock would be considerable. 
Five ships sailed for Fort St. George and Bengal, with 
140,000?. in bullion. Of other ' circumstances nothing is 
adduced : and for several succeeding years no statement 
.of the tonnage and stock of the annual voyages appears.! 

Under the sldll which the Cpurt of Directors have all 
along displayed in suppressing .such information as they 
wished not to appear, it is often impossible to collect more 
than gleanings of intelligence respecting the Company’s 
debts. -At the j)resent period, however, they appear to 
have been heavy and distressing. In 1676, it was -asserted 
by their opponentJ'in England that their debts aniounted 
to 600,000?. and we have ali’eady seen that, in 1674, the 
■debt of Surat alone amounted to 135,000?.* In 1682-83, 
the Directors authorised the Agency in Bengal to borrow 
200,000?., and in 1683-84, it is stated that the debt upon 
the dead- stock at Bombay alone amounted to 300,000?/ It 
seems highly probable that at this time their debts ex- 
ceeded their capital, 

In a war between the King of Bantam and his son, in 
which the English sided -with the one,® and the Dutch with 
the othei', the son prevailed ; and expelled -the English 
fiom the place. The agents and servants of the factory 
took shelter at Bata-via, and the Dutch Governor made 
offer of tiis' assistance -to bring the property of the Com- 
-pany from Bantam. As the English, however, accused the 
Dutch of being the real authors of the calamity, they de- 
clined the proposal, as precluding those claims of redress 
■which the Company might prosecute in Europe. Various 
efforts were made to regain possession of Bantam, but the 
Dutch from this time remained sole masters of Java.® 
Upon the loss of Bantam, the Presidency for the govern- 

• Bruce, ii. 476, ,481—496, 506 — 528, 531. 

2 Anderson’s History of Commerce. Macplicrson’s Annals, li. 579. 

Supra, p. 95. < Bruce, ii. .482, 499. 

There is no proof that the English took any part in ..the dispute, nor ,ia 
« likely. They ivere not sufficiently strong to provoke the enmity of the 
Dutch. — tv. ■ 

® Bruce, ii. 492. 
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ment of the Eastern Coast, which had hitherto, with a 
fond desire for the traffic of the islands, been statiqned at 
that place, was removed to Fort St. George.' 

The nation becoming gradually more impatient under 
the monopoly, the numbers multiplied of those who ven- 
tured to break through the resti-aint which it imposed on 
the commercial ardour of the times.^ The Company, not 
satisfied with the power which they had already obtained 
of common and martial law, and ofi seizing, with their 
property, and sending to England, as many of their coun- 
trymen as their interests or caprice might direct, still 
called for a wider range of authority : and, under the 
favour of government which they now enjoyed, obtained 
the powers of Admiralty jurisdiction, for the purpose of 
seizing and condemning, safe fi’om the review of the comts 
of municipal law in England, the ships of the interlopers.® 
The servants of the Company were now invested with im- 
limited jjower over the British people in India. 

Insurrection again appeared at Bombay, and assumed a 
very formidable aspect. The causes were such as have 
commonly, in the Company’s affairs, been attended with 
similar effects. Efforts had been made to retrench ex- 
penses ; unpleasant to the Company’s servants. The ear- 
best experiment of the Company .in territorial sovereignty 
agreed with the enlarged experience of succeeding times : 
the expense of the government exceeded the revenue which 
the population and territory could be made to yield. The 
Directors, new to the business of government, were dis- 
appointed ; and having first laboured to correct the deficit 
by screwing up the revenue, they next attempted the same 
arduous task by lessening the expense. By the two opera- 
tions together, aU classes of their subjects were alienated : 
first, the people, by - the weight of taxation ; next, the 
instruments of government, by the diminution of their 

' Brnce, ii. 502. 

- It ■would appear, from the vny in which these interlopers are spoken of, 
that they were unconnected merchants seeking only to carry on trade -with 
India on the principles of individual adventure and free competition. It 
seems, however, that they attempted more than this, representing themselves 
as a new Company chartered by the King, whose purpose it was to deprive the 
old of their privileges. They endeavoured also to establish themselves perma- 
nently at various places in the Dekhan, and offered to the King of Golconda 
15,000 Pagodas for permission to erect a Fort at Armagaon. It was not -with- 
out cause, therefore, that the Company regarded them -with fear, and endea- 
voured to suppress their commerce. — W. 

s Bruce, ii. 496. 
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profits. Accordingly Captain Keigwin, commander of the 
garrison at Bombay, was joined by the traops and the great 
body of the people, in renouncing the authority of the 
Company, and declaring' by proclamation, dated December 
27, 1683, that the island 'belonged to the King. Keigwin 
was by general consent appointed Governor ; and imme- 
diately addressed letters to the King and the Duke of 
York, stating such reasons as were most likely to avert 
from his conduct the condemnation to which it was 
exposed.^ 

The President and Council at Surat, conscious of their 
inability to reduce the island by force, had recourse to 
negotiation. A general pardon, and redress of grievances, 
were promised. First three commissioners were sent ; 
afterwards the President repaired to Bombay in person. 
But neither entreaties nor threats were of any avail.“ 

As soon as intelligence arrived in England, the King’s 
command was procured, directing Captain Keigwin to 
deliver up the island ; and instructions were forwarded 
to proceed against the insurgents by force. When Sir 
Thomas Grantham, the commander of the Company’s 
fleet, presented/ himself at Bombay, . invested with the 
King’s commission, Keigwin offered, if assured of a free 
pardon to himself and adherents, to surrender the place. 
On these terms, the island was restored to obedience.® 
For the more effectual coercion of any turbulent propen- 
sities, the expedient was adopted of removing the seat of 
government from Surat to Bombay. Nor could the humble 
pretensions of a President and Council an longer satisfy 
the . rising ambition of the Company. The Dutch had 
established a regency at Batavia and Columbo. It was 
not consistent with the grandeur of the English Company 
to remain contented with inferior distinction. In 1687, 
Bombay was elevated to the dignity of a Kegency, with 
unlimited power over the rest of the Company’s settle- 


1 Bruce, ii. 512. Governor Child is accused by Hamilton of wanton and ip- 
tolerable oppressions ; and that author states some facts which indicate exces- 
sive tyranny. New account of the East Indies, i. 187 — 199. 

2 Bruce, ii. 515. 

2 The first was surrendered on the 20th November, 1684, upon stlpiilations 
which secured entire immunity to the mutineers, with leave to return to Europe 
of remain at their pleasure. In the interval, a civilian. Dr. St. John, had been 
sent out with a Commission from the King, and one from the Company, to 
preside in all judicial proceedings at Bombay. — W. 
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BOOK I. ments.' Madras was formed into a corporation, governed 

CHAP. V. by a mayor and aldermen.* 

The English had met with less favour, and more oppres- 

1685-87. gjon, from the native powers in Bengal, than in any other 
part of India.* In 1685-86, the resolution was adopted of 
seeking redress and protection by force of arms. The 
greatest military equipment, the Company had ever pro- 
vided was sent to India, Ten ai-med vessels, from twelve 
to seventy guns, under the command of Captain Nicholson, 
and six companies of infantry, without captains, whose 
places were to be supplied by the Members of Council in 
Bengal, were despatched, with instructions to seize and for- 
tify Chittagong as a place of future security, and to retaliate 
in such . a manner upon the Nabob and Mogul as to obtain 
reparation for the injuries and losses which had been al- 
ready sustained. In addition to this force, the Directors, 
in the following year, made application to the King for an 
entire company of regular infantiy with their officers ; and 
power was granted to the Governor in India to select from 
the privates such men as should appear qualified to be com- 
missioned officers in the Company’s service. By some of 
those innumerable, casualties, inseparable from distant ex- 
peditions, the whole of the force arrived not at one time 
in the Ganges; and an insignificant quarrel between some 
of the English soldiers and the natives, was imprudently 
allowed to bring on hostilities, before the English were in a 

1 The sent of Gorernment had heen transferred from Surat to Bombay in the 
preceding year. Bruce, ii. 553. The policy of placing the British Indian 
authorities under one hc.nd, is too obvious to be ascribed merely to the rising 
ambition of the Company. — W. 

2 Bruce, ii. 526, 540, 534, 591. It was debated in the Privy Council, whether 
the charter of incorporation should be under the King’s or the Company’s seal. 
The King asked tlie Chairman his opinion, who replied, “ that no person in 
■India should be employed by immediate commission from his Jlajesty, because, 
if they were, tliey would be prejudicial to pur service by tlieir arrogancy, and 
prejudicial to themselves, because the wind of extraordinapr honour in their 
heads would probably make them so haughty and overbearing, that we should 
be forced to remove them.” Letter from the Court to the President of Fort 
St. George (ibid, 591). Hamilton, ut supra (189—192). Orme’s Historical 
Fragments, 185, 188, 192, 198. 

* Mr. Orme is not unwilling to ascribe part of the hardships they experienced 
to the interlopers, who, seeking protection against the oppressions of the Com- 
pany, were more sedulous and skilful in their endeavours to please the native 
governors. Historical Fragments, 185.— M. This was, no doubt, true to some 
extent, but the difficulties -were, in a still greater degree, attributable to the 
administration of Shaistah Khan, as Subahdar of Bengal, whose insatiable de- 
sire of accumulating -wealth, led him to a system of extortion, which descended 
through all his subordinates, and of which the" English trade was the especial 
object.— W. 
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condition to maintain - them -with success. They were 
obliged to retire from Hoogly,* after they had cannonaded 
it with the fleet, and took shelter at Chutanuttee, after- 
wards Calcutta, till an agreement with the Nabob, or addi- 
tional forces,' should enable them to resume their stations. 
The disappointment of their ambitious schemes was bit- 
terly felt by the Court of Directors. They blamed their 
servants in Bengal in the severest terms, 'hot only for 
timidity, but breach of trust, as having turned the re- 
sources of the Company, which ought to have been effec- 
tually employed in obtaining profitable and honourable 
terms from the Nabob and iVIogul, to their own schemes of 
private avarice and emolument.* A hollow truce was agreed 
to by the Nabob, which he only employed for preparing the 
means of an efiectual attack. The English'uhder the direc- 
tion of Chamock^^the Company’s agent, made a gallant 
defence. They not only repulsed the Nabob’s forces in 
repeated assaults, but stormed the fort of Tanna, seized 
the island of Injellee, in which they fortified themselves, 
and burnt the town of Balasore, with forty sail of the 
Mogul fleet ; the factories, however, at Patna and Cossim- 
buzar were taken and plundered. In September, 1G87, an 
accommodation was effected, and the English were allowed 
fo return to Hoogly with their ancient privileges. But 

* These circumstances are so summarily narrated ns to he inexactly told. 
“ Three English soldiers had quarrelled with the Peons of the Nawah, and had 
been wounded ; a company of soldiers was called out in their defence, and 
finally the whole of the troops. The native forces collected to oppose them 
were routed, the to>vn was cannonaded 'by the ships, and the Eoujdar was 
compelled to solicit a cessation of arras, which was granted on condition of his 
furnishing means of conveying the Company’s goods on hoard their vessels. 
Before the action took place orders had come from Sh.vistah Klian to compro- 
mise the differences witli tlie 'English, hut their claims had now become -so 
considerable, amounting to above 66 lacs of rupees, or nearly, 700,000^., that it 
was not likely they expected the Nawab’s acquiescence. They remained at 
Hoogly till the 20th of December, and then, “ considering that Hoogly was an 
open town, retired to Chutanuttee, or Calcutta, from its being a safer situation 
during any negotiation with the Nabob or Mogul.” Negotiations were ac- 
cordingly opened and terms agreed upon, when, in February, the Nawab 
threw off the mask, and a large body of horse appeared before Hoogly. Bruce,- 
ii. 581. — W. 

* As here represented, it does not appear Tvhy the Court was dissatisfied 

with the conduct of affairs in Bengal, an indistinctness arising from the extreme 
compression of the original account in Bruce; thechief object of the armament 
was the occupation of Chittagong ; the Court considered that the truce granted 
to the Fonjdar of Hoogly, and the negotiation- entered into with the Nawab, 
had given to the latter time to strengthen his troops at Chittagong, and place 
it out of danger, their servants' proposing, by their claims for compensation, to 
make good personal losses, rather than vindicate the rights of the Company. 
Brnce, u. 594.— \V. ■ 
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this was a termination of the contest ill-relished by the 
Court of Directors. Repeating their accusations of Char- 
nock and their other functionaries, they sent Sir John-' 
Child, the governor of Bombay, to Madras and Bengal, for 
the purpose of reforming abuses, and of re-establishing, if 
possible, the factories at Cossimbuzar and other places, 
from which they had been driven by the war. A largo 
ship, the Defence, accompanied by a frigate, arrived from 
England under the command of a captain of the name of 
Heath, with instructions for war. The Company’s servants 
had made considerable progress by negotiation in regaining 
their ancient gi'ound; when Heath’ precipitately com- 
menced hostilities, plundered the town of Balasore, and 
proceeded to Chittagong, which he found himself unable 
to subdue. Having taken the Company’s seiwants and 
effects on board, agreeably to his orders, he sailed to Madras ; 
and Bengal was abandoned.^ 

'These proceedings, with the rash and presumptuous be- 
haviour of Sir John Child on the western side of India, 
exasperated Aurengzebe, the most powerful of all the 
Mogul sovereigns, and exposed the Company’s establish- 
ments to ruin in every part of India. The factory at 
Surat was seized ; the island of Bombay was attacked by 
the fleet of the Siddees ; the greater part of it was taken, 
aud the governor besieged in the town and castle. Aureng- 
zebe issued orders to expel the English from his domi- 
nions. The factory at Masulipatam was seized; as was 
also that at Vizagapatam, where the Company’s agent and 
several of their servants were slain. 'The English stooped 
to the most abject submissions. With much difficulty 
they obtained ,an order for the restoration of the factory 

’ The Defence arrived in India in October, 1G88, and took the Company’s 
servants and property on board at Caleutta in the following month. The 
attack on Balasore was made on the 29th of November, and in opposition to 
the advice of the agent and Council on board the fleet : after its failure, the 
ships proceeded to Chittagong, where it was determined to address the Nawab 
before commencing liostilitics. Without waiting for n reply, or commencing 
military operations. Captain Heath sailed from Chittagong, and after a fruit- 
less attempt to effect a settlement in Aracan, conveyed the Company’s pro- 
perty and servants to Madras, where they arrived in March, 1689. Bruce, ii. 
648.— AV. 

2 These events occurred under the government of the celebrated imperial 
deputy, Shaistah Kh.an j “ to the character of whom (says Jlr. Stewart, History 
of Bengal, 300,) it is e.vceedingly difllcult to do justice. By the Mohammedan 
historians he is described as the pattern of excellence ; but by the English he 
is vilified as the oppressor of the human race. Facts are strongly on the side 
of the Jlohammcdans.” — ^W 
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at Surat, and the removal of the enemy from Bombay. 
Negociation was continued, .with earnest , endeavours, to 
effect a reconciliation. The trade of the strangers was felt 
in the Mogul treasuries; and rendered the Emperor, as 
well as his deputies, not averse to an accomodation. But 
the interruption and delay sustained by the Company 
made them pay -dearly for their premature ambition, and 
for the unseasonable insolence, or the imprudence of their 
servants.' 

During these contests, the French found an interval in 
which they improved their footing in India. They had 
formed an establishment at Pondicherry, where they were 
at this time employed in erecting fortifications.’' 

The equipments for 1689-90 were on a reduced scale ; 
consisting of three ships only, two for Bombay, and one 
for Fort St. George. They were equally small the succeed- 
ing year. We are' not informed to' what the number of 
ships or value of cargo amounted in 1691-2. In the fol- 
lowing year, however, the number of ships was eleven ; and 
was increased in 1693-4, to thirteen. In the following 
year there was a diminution, but to what extent does not 
appear. In each of the years 1695-6 and 1696-7, the num- 
ber of ships was eight. And in 1697-8 it was only four.* 

It was now laid down as a determinate object of policy, 
that independence was to be established in India; and 
dominion acquired. In the instructions forwarded in 
1689, the Directors expounded themselves in the following 
words : “ The increase of our revenue is the subject of 
our care, as much as our trade : — ’tis that must maintain 
our force, when twenty accidents inay interrupt our trade ; 
’tis that must make us a nation in India ; — ^without that 
we are but as a great number of interlopers, united by his 
Majesty’s royal charter, fit only to trade where nobody of 

1 Bnicc, ii. 558, 569, 578, 594, 608, 620, 630, 639, 641, 646, 660. The lively 
and intelligent Captain Hamilton represents tlie'conduct of Sir John Child at 
Surat as exceptionable in the highest degree. But the Captain was an inter- 
loper, and though his book is strongly stamped with the marks of veracitj’, his 
testimony is to be received with same caution on the one side ns that of the 
Company on the other. New account of India, i. 199 — 228. — M. 

Bruce and Stewart give translations of the original orders from the Com- 
pany’s Records. The factory at Surat was fined 150,000 rupees, and Mr. Child 
was ordered to be turned out and expelled. Bruce, ii. 639. Hist. Bengal App.' 
vi. and vii. Sir John (Mr.) Child, an able and enterprizing servant of the 
Company, and the chief of all their establishments in India, had previously 
died.— W. 

2 Bruce, Ii. 6.55. 3 iwd, iii. 76, 87, 122, 139, 181. 203, 231. 
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BOOK' L power' tiiints it their interest to prevent us ; — and upon 
CHAP. V. this account it is that the wise Dutch, in aU their general 

advices which we have seen, write ten paragraphs cohcem- 

1689-98. jug their government, their civil and military -policy, 
warfare, and the increase of their revenue, for one para- 
graph they write concerning trade.” * It thus appears at 
how early a period, when trade and sovereignty were 
blended, the. trade, as was abundantly natural, became an 
object of contempt, and.by necessary consequence, a sub- 
ject of neglect. A trade, the subject of neglect, is of course 
a trade without profit.^ 

This policy was so far gratified, about the same period, 
that Tegnapatam, a town and harbour on the Coromandel 
coast, a little to the south of Pondicherry, was obtained 
by purchase, and secured by grant from the country 
powers. It was strengthened by a wall and bulwarks, and 
named Fort St. David.^ 

A fact of much intrinsic importance occurs at this part 
of the history. Among the Christians of the East, the 
Armenians, during the power of the successors of Con- 
stantine, had formed a particular sect. When the coun- 
tries which they inhabited were overrun by theMahomedan 
arms, they were transplanted by force, in great numbers, 
into Persia, and dispersed in the surrounding coimtries. 
Under oppression, the Armenians adhered to their faith ; 
and addicting themselves to commerce, became, like the 
Jews in Europe, the merchants and brokers in the diflerent 
countries to which they resorted.^ A proportion of them 
made their way into India, and by their usual industry and 
acuteness, acquired that share in the business of the coun- 
try which was the customary reward of the quahties they 
displayed. The pecuniary pressure imder which the Com- 
pany at this time laboured, and under which, without 
ruinous consequences, the increase of patronage could not 


1 Brace, iil. 78. 

s The anxiety of the Directors to maintain a trade “ -withont profit," •wohld 
he somewhat inexplicable, if it was true, but the injuries to which that trade 
had been exposed from Enropean competition and native exactions, had suffi- 
ciently proved that it could not be carried on without the means of maintaining 
an independent position in India. — ^W. 

3 Brace, iii. 120. 

* Sfee, in Gibbon, viii. 357 to 360, a train of allnsions, as usual, to the history 
of the Armenians; and in his notes a list of its authors.--The principal facts 
regarding them, as a religions people, are collected with his usual industry and 
fidelity by Mosheim, Ecclesiast. Hist. iii. 493, 494, 495, and 412, 413. 
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Tjd’ pufstied, constrained the Directors to look out foi BOOK I. 
edonomical modes of conducting their trade, chap.v. 

cofdingly gave instructions, that, instead of multiplying 
European agents in ■ India, natives, and especially Arme- 
nians, should be employed / “because,” to use the Avords of, 

Mr. Bruce, copying or abridging the letters of the' Court, 

“ that people' could Vend English woollens, by • carrying 
sinair quantities into the interior provinces, and could 
collect fine nluslins, and other new and valuable articles, 
suited to the European demands, better than any agents of 
the Company could efiect, under any phirmaund or grant 
which might be eventually purchased.”^ 

The prosperity which the nation' had enjoyed, since the 
death of Charles' I., having rendered capital more abundant, 
the eagerness of the mercantile population to enter into 
the channel of Indian enterprise and gain had pfoportion- 
ably' increased'; anM the principles of liberty being now 
better understood, and actuating more strongly the breasts 
of Englishmen, not only had private idventure, in more 
fiumerous instances, surmounted the barriers of the com- 
pany’s monopoly, but the public in general at last disputed 

the power of a royal charter, unsupported by Parliamentary 

sanction, to limit the rights of one part of the people in 
favour of another, and to debar all but the East India 
Company from the commerce of India. Applications were 
made to Parliament for a -new system of management in 
this branch of national affairs; and certain instances of 
Severity, which 'vvere made to carry the appearance of 
atrocity, in the ■ exercise of the powers of martial law 
assumed by thepoinpany, in St. Helena and other places. 

Served to augment' the unfavourable opinion which was 
now rising against' them.’^ 

The views of the House of Commons were hostile to the 
Company. A committee, appointed to investigate the 
subject, delivered it as their opinion on the 16th January, 

1690, that "a new Company should be established, and 
established by Act of ‘Parliament ; but that .the present 
Company should carry on .the trade exclusively, till the 
new Company were established.^ The House itself, in 

> Bruce, iii. 88. 

S'lbid. 61; Macpherson’s Annals, ii. 618;i and- Adam Smith, Wealth'of 
Nations, iii. 132, -who ■with his usual sagacity brings to view the causes of the 
principal events in the history of the Company. 

3 Bruce, iii, 82. 
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1691, addressed the King to dissolve the Company, and 
incorporate a new one; when the King referred the ques- 
tion to a committee of the Privy Ooimcil.’ 

In the mean time the Company proceeded, in a spirit of 
virulence, to extinguish the hated competition of the 
general traders. “ The Court,” says Mr. Bruce, transcribing 
the instructions of 1691, “ continued to act towards their 
opponents, interlopers, in the same manner as they had 
done in the latter years of the two preceding reigns ; and 
granted commissions to all their captains, proceeding this 
season to India, to seize the interlopers of every descrip- 
tion,' and to bring them' to trial before the Admiralty 
Court at Bombay ; — explaining, that, as they attributed 
all the differences between the Company and the Indian 
powers to the interlopers, if they continued their depreda- 
tions oh the subjects of the Mogul or King of Persia, they 
were to be tried for their lives as pirates, and sentence of 
death passed ; but execution stayed till the King’s pleasure 
should be known.” * 

The cruelty which marks these proceedings is obvious ; 
and would hardly be credible if it were less strongly at- 
tested. The Company seized their opponents, and carried 
them before their own Admiralty Courts, that is, before 
themselves, to judge and pass sentence in their own cause, 
and inflict almost any measure of injury which it suited 
minds, inflamed Avith all the passions of disappointed 
avarice and ambition, to perpetrate. They accused the'ir 
competitors of piracy, or of any other crime they chose ; 
tried them as they pleased, and sentenced them even to 
death ; accounting it an act of mercy that they did not 
consign them to the executioner before .the royal pleasure 
was known; — as if that pleasure could be as quickly 
known in India, as it could in England ; — as if the unfor- 
tunate victim might not remain for months and years in 
the dungeons of the Company, in a climate, where a sen- 
tence of imprisonment, for any length of time, to a Euro- 
pean constitution, is a sentence of almost certain death ; 
and where he could hardly fail to suffer the pains of many 
executions, beside the ruin of his affairs, in a land of 
strangers and enemies, even if his wretched life were pro- 
tracted till his doom, pronounced at the opposite side of 
> Macpherson’s Annals, ii. 048. 2 Bruco, iii. 102. 
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the globe, could he known. Mr, Bruce/ with his usual BOOK I. 
alacrity of advocation, says, “iTiis proceeding of the Court chap, v; 

rested upon the opinion of the twelve Judges, which was, 

that the Company had a right to the trade 'to, the East 1689-98. 
Itidies, according to their charter.” * Because the Judges 
said they had a right to the trade to the East Indies, they 
assumed a right to be judges and executioners of their 
fellow-subjects, in their own cause. This was a bpld' con- 
clusion. . It was impossible that, under any colour of 
justice, the powers of judicature intrusted to the Com- 
pany, by' kingly without parliamentary authority, even if 
allowed, could be extended beyond their own servants, 
who voluntary submitted, to their jurisdiction. Over the 
rest of their fellow-subjects, it was surely sufficient power, 
if theY’ were permitted to send them to England, to 
answer for their conduct, if challenged, before a tribunal 
which had not «,n overbearing interest in , destroying 
them. 

The King of 1693, like the King of any other period, 
preferred power in his own hands to power in the hands 
of the parliament, and would have been pleased to retain 
without participation the right of making or annulling 
exclusive privileges of trade. Notwithstanding the reso- 
lution of the committee of the House of Commons, that 
parliament should determine whatever regulations might 
be deemed expedient for the Indian trade, a new charter 

J Brnce, iii. 103. Sir Josiah Child, as Chairman of the Court of Directors, 
wrote to the Govenior of Bombay, to spare no severity to crush their country- 
men who invaded the ground of the Company’s pretensions in India. The 
Governor replied, by professing his readiness to omit nothing which lay 
within the sphere of his power, to satisfy the wishes of the Company; but the 
laws of England, unhappily, would not let him proceed so far ns mighfother- 
wise-be desirable. Sir Josiah wrote back with anger : “ That he expected his 
orders were to be his rules, and not the laws of England, which were a heap 
• of nonsense, compiled by a few ignorant country gentlemen, who hardly knew 
how to make laws for the good of their owm private families, much less for the 
regulating of companies, and foreign commerce” (Hamilton’s New Account 
of India, i.232). “ I am the more particular,” adds Captain Hamilton, “ on 
this account, because I saw and copied both those letters in anno 1696, while 
Mr. Vaux [the Governor to whom the letters were addressed] and I were 
prisoners at Surat, on account of Captain Evory’s robbing the Mogul’s great 
ship, called the Gunsway.” Bruce, iii. 233. — M. 

Mr. Mill here forgets the caution hd had recommended, a few pages before, 
in regard to Captain Hamilton’s testimony. No doubt the servants of the 
Company in India, were little'inclined to exercise forbe<arance towards the 
interlopers; but the picture here delineated is exaggerated. Captain Hamilton, 
an interloper, trafficked in India for ten years, and could not have encountered 
very serious opposition : his imprisonment was -the act of the Mogul govern- 
ment. — \V. 
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■was granted -by letters jratent from the crown, as the 
proper mode of terminating the present controversies. 
The principal conditions "were, that the capital of the^ 
Company, which was 756,0001., should be augmented by 
744'000?., so as to raise it 'to 1,500,000Z. ; that their exclu- 
sive privileges should be confirmed for twenty-one years ; 
that they should export 100,000Z. of British produce an- 
nually ; that the title to a vote in the Court of Proprietors 
should be lOOOZ. ; and that no more than ten votes should 
be allowed to any individual.' 

The pretensions,- however, of the House of Commons, 
brought this important question to a different issue. 
Towards the close of the very same season, that assembly 
came to a vote, “that it was the right of all Englishmen 
to trade to the East Indies, or any part of the world, unless 
prohibited by act of parliament and WiUiam knew his 
situation too well to dispute their authority. 

The Company laboured \mder the most pressing embar- 
rassments. Though their pecvmiary difficulties, through 
the whole course of their history, have been allowed as 
little as possible to meet the public eye, what we happen 
to be told of the 'situation at this time of the Presidency 
at Surat affords a lively idea of the financial distresses in 
which they were involved. Instead of eight lacks of rupees, 
which it was expected would be sent from Bombay to 
Surat, to purchase goods for the homeward voyage, only 
three lacks and a half were received.* The debt at Surat 
already amounted to twenty lacks ; yet it was absolutely 
necessary to borrow money to purchase a cargo for even 
three ships. A loan of one lack and 80,000 rupees was 
necessary to complete this small investment. To raise 
this sum, it was necessary to allow ter individuals the pri- 
vileges of the contract which subsisted with the Armenian 
merchants.^ - And after all these exertions the money 
could only be obtained by taking it up on loans from the 
Company’s servants.* 

' Bruce, iii. 133 — 135. Maepherson’s Annals, ii. G49. 142 . 

3 We know not the terms of that contract, nor how a participation in its 
privileges could he granted to individuals witliont a hreaeh of faith toward the 
Armenian merchants. — M. 

Why should a breach of contract he imputed to the Company’s servants, 
•when it is Jiot known what the terms of the contract were ; what reason, in- 
deed, is there to suppose that there was any contract at all ? — ^W. 

■* Bruce, iii. 167. 
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The Company meanwhile did not neglect the usual BOOK I. 
corrupt methods of obtaining favours at home. It appeared chap. v. 

that they had distributed large sums of money to men in 

power, before obtaining their charter. The House of 1693-98. 
Commons were, at the present period, disposed to inquire 
into such transactions. They ordered the books of the 
Company to be examined j where' it appeared that it had 
been the practice, and. even habit of the Company, to give 
bribes to great men ; that, previous to the revolution, their 
annual expense, under that head, had scarcely ever ex- 
ceeded 1,200^. 5 that since the revolution it had gradually 
increased ; and that in the. year 1693, it had amounted to 
nearly 90,000^. The Duke of Leeds, who was charged with 
having received a bribe of 5000^., was impeached by the 
Commons. But the principal witness against him was 
sent out of the way, and it was not till nine days after it 
was demanded by the Lords that a proclamation was issued 
to stop his flight. Great men were concerned in smother- 
ing the' inquiry ; parliament was prorogued ; and the scene 
was here permitted to close,* 

As the science and art of government were still so im- 
perfect as to be very unequal to the suppression of crimes ; 
and robberies and murders were prevalent even in the 
best regulated countries in Europe ; so depredation was 
committed on the ocean under still less restraint, and 
pirates abounded wherever the amount of property at. sea 
aflbrded an adequate temptation. The fame of Indian 
jriches attracted to the Eastern s.eas adventurers of all 
.nations ; some of whom were professed pirates-; others, 
men preferring honest trade, though, when they found 
themselves debarred from this source of profit, by the 
pretensions and power of monopoly, they had no such 
aversion to piracy as to reject the only other source in 
which they were allowed to partake. The moderation 
which, during some few years, the Company had found it 
prudent to observe in their operations for restraining the 
resort of private traders to India, had permitted an in- 
crease of the predatory adventurers. As vessels belonging 
to Mogul subjects fell occasionally into the hands of plun- 
derers of the English nation, -the Mogul government, too 

* Macpherson’s Annals, ii. 652, 6C2; 10,0007. is said to have teen traced to 
the king. 
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ignorant and headlong to be guided- by any but the rudest 
appearances, held the Company responsible for the mis- 
deeds of their countrymen ; and sometimes proceeded to 
such extremities as to confiscate their goods, and confine 
their servants. The Company, who would have been jus- 
tified in requiring aid at the hands of government for the 
remedy of so real a grievance,^ made use of the occasion 
as a favourable one for accumulating odium upon the in- 
dependent traders. They endeavoured to confound them 
with the pirates. They imputed the piracies, in general, 
to the interlopers, as they called them. In their com- 
plaints to government they represented the interlopers, 
and the depredations of which they said they were the 
authors, as the cause of all the calamities to which, under 
the Mogul government, the Company had been exposed. 
The charge, in truth, of piracy, became a general calumny, 
with which all the difierent parties in India endeavoured 
to blacken their competitors ; and the Company itself, 
when the new association of merchants trading to India 
began to rival them, were as strongly accused of acting 
the pirates in India, as the individuM traders had been 
by themselves.^ 

Such was the situation of the Company in England, 
and in India, when the influence of the rival association 
threatened them mth destruction. In the year 1698, both 
parties were urging their pretensions with the greatest 
possible zeal, when the necessities of the government 
pointed out to both the project of bribing it by the ac- 
commodation of money. The Company offered to lend to 
government 700,000^. at 4 per cent, interest, provided their 
charter should be confirmed, and the monopoly of India 
secured to them by act of parliament. Their rivals, 
knowing on how efiectual an expedient they had fallen, 
resolved to augment the temptation. They offered to 
advance 2,000, OOOZ. at 8 per cent., provided they should be 

> Would they have obtained any such remed}-? It is very improbable, in 
the temper of the times. The grievance, it is admitted, -n-as real;: the Com- 
pany had been armed by the nation -ivitU powers to protect themselves, and it 
could scarcely be expected that they should prefer the delay and uncertainty 
of an unnecessary appeal. — ^W. 

2 Bruce, iii. 146, 186. “ Sir. Nicholas Waite [Consul of the Association] 
addressed a letter,” says Mi-. Brnce, “ to the Mogul, accusing the London Com- 
pany of being sharers and abettors of the piracies, from which his subjects, and 
the trade of his dominions, had suffered ; or, in the Consul’s coarse language, 
of being thieves and confederates with the pirates" — ^Ibid. 337. 
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invested witli the monopoly, free from obligation of trading 
on a joint-stocl^ except as they themselves should after- 
wards desire.' 

A bill was introduced into parliament for carrying the 
project of the new association into execution. And the 
arguments of the two parties were brought forward in full 
strength and detail.^ 

On the part of the existing Company, it was represented: 
That they possessed charters ; that the infringement of 
charters was contrary to good daith, contrary to justice, 
and in fact no less imprudent than it was immoral, by 
destroying that security of engagements on which the 
industiy of individuals and the prosperity of nations essen- 
tially depend. That the East India Company, moreover, 
had property, of which to deprive them would be to vio- 
late the very foundation on which the structure of society 
rests ; that they were the Lords-Proprietors, by royal grant, 
of Bombay and St. Helena; that they had in India, at 
their own expense, and by their own exertions, acquired 
immoveable property, in lands, in houses, in taxes and 
duties, the annual produce of which might be estimated 
at 44,000Z. That, at great expense, they had erected for- 
tifications in various parts of India, by which they had 
preserved to their country the Indian trade; and had 
built factories and purchased privileges of. great impor- 
tance to the nation; enterprises to which they could have 
been induced by nothing but the hope and prospect of 
national support. That the resources and abilities of the 
Company were proved, by the estimate of their quick and 
dead stock ; and that .a capital of two millions would be 
raised immediately by subscription. That the project, on 
the contrary, of the new association made no provision 
for a determinate stock ; and the trade, which experience 
proved to require an advance of 600,000?. annually, might 
thus be lost to the nation, for want of sufficient capital to 
carry it on. That justice to individuals, as well as to the 
public, required the continuance of the charter, as the 
property and even subsistence of many families, widows, 
and orphans, was involved in the fate of the Company : 
In short, that humanity, law, and policy, would aU be 

' ' Anderson’s History.- Macpherson’s Annals, ii. 694. Bruce, iii. 252, 253. 

2 ’Bruce, iii. 253. Macphcr50n,li. 694. 
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ciiAr. V. admirable institution.' 

— The new association replied ; That it was no infringo- 
1C98. ment of good faith or justice, to annul, by a legislative' 
act, a charter which was hostile to the interest of the 
nation ; because that would be to say, if a government has 
once committed an error, that it is not lawful to correct 
itself; it would be to say that, if a nation has once been 
rendered miserable, by erroneous institutions of govern- 
ment, it must never try to rescue itself from its misery. 
That the practical rule of the British government, as many 
precedents abundantly testified, had been, to set at nought 
the pretended inviolability of charters, as often as they 
were proved to be unprofitable or injurious. That not 
only had charters been destroyed by act of parliament, 
but even the judges at law (so little in reality was the 
respect which had been paid to charters) had often set 
them aside, by their sole authority, on the vague and 
general ground that the King had been deceived in his 
grant. That, if any chartered body was entitled to com- 
plain of being dissolved, in obedience to the dictates of 
utility, it was certainly not the East India Company, whose 
charter had been originally granted, and subsequently 
renewed, on the invariable condition of being terminated 
after three years’ notice, if not productive of national 
advantage. To display the property which the Company 
had acquired in India, and to pretend that it gave them a 
right to perpetuity of charter, was nothing less than to 
insult the supreme authority of the state ; by telling it, 
that, be the limitations what they might, under which the 
legislature should grant a charter, it was at all times in 
the power of the chartered body to annul those limitations, 
and mock the legislative wisdom of the nation, simply by 
acquiring property. That, if the Company had erected 
forts and factories, the question still remained, whether 
they carried on the trade more profitably by their chai’ter 
than the nation could carry it on if the charter were de- 
stroyed. That the nation and its constituted authorities 
were the sole judge in this controversy; of which the 
question whether the nation or the Company were most 


' Bruce, iii. 253. Anderson’s Historj’’ of Commerce ; Macpherson.il.GSfjGDS. 
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likely to fail in point of capital, no doubt formed a part. 
That if inconvenience, and in some instances distress, 
should be felt by individuals, this deserved consideration, 
and, in the balance of goods and evils, ought to be counted 
to its full amount ; but to bring forward the inconvenience 
of individuals, as constituting in itself a conclusive argu- 
ment against a political arrangement, is as ihuch as to say 
that no abuse should be ever remedied ; because no abuse is 
vuthout its profit to somebody, and no considerable number 
of persons can be deprived of customary profits without 
inconvenience to most, hardship to many, and distress to 
some.* 

The new associators, though thus strong against the 
particular pleas of their opponents, were debarred the use 
of those important arguments which bore upon the prin- 
ciple of exclusion ; and which, even in that age, were urged 
with great force against the Company. They who were 
themselves endeavouring to obtain a monopoly could not 
proclaim the evils which it was the nature of monopoly to 
iproduce. The pretended rights of the Company to a per- 
petuity of their exclusive privileges, for to that extent did 
their arguments reach, were disregarded by everybody, 
and an act was passed, empowering the ICing to convert 
the new association into a corpoi’ate bodj'^, and to bestow 
upon them the monopoly of the Indian trade. The chai’- 
ters, the proijerty, the privileges, the forts and factories of 
the Company in India, and their claims of merit with the 
nation, if not treated with contempt, were at least held 
inadequate to debar the legislative wisdom of the commu- 
nity from establishing for the Indian trade whatever rules 
and regulations the interest of the public appeared to 
require.^ 

The following were the principal provisions of the act : 
That the sum of two millions should be raised by sub- 
scription for the service of government : that this subscrip- 
.tion should be open to natives or foreigners, bodies politic 
or corporate ; that the money so advanced should bear an 
interest of 8 per cent, per annum : that it should be lawTul 
for his Majesty, by his letters patent, to make the sub- 

1 Bruce, iii. 253, 254. Anderson’s History of Commerce ; Macphcrson, 
ii. 095. 

2 Bruce, ili. 295. llacplierson, il. COG. 
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scl’ibers a body politic and corporate, by tbe name of the 
“General Society”: that the subscribers severally might 
trade to the East Indies, each to the' amount of his sub- 
scription : that if any or all of the subscribers should be 
Avilling and desirous, they might be incorporated into a 
joint-stock Company: that the subscribers to this fund 
should have the sole and exclusive' right of trading to the 
East Indies : that on three years’ notice, after the 29th of 
September, 17H, and the rej)ayment ' of the capital of 
2,000,000Z., this act should cease and determine : that the 
old or London Company, to whom three years’ notice "were 
due, should have leave to trade to India till 1701: that 
their estates should be chargeable with their, debts : and 
that if any furtheir dividends were made before the pay- 
ments of their debts, the members who received them 
should be responsible for the debts with their private 
estates to the amount of the sums thus unduly received.^ 

This measure, of j)rohibiting dividends while debt is 
unpaid, or of rendering the Proprietors responsible with 
their fortunes to the amount of the dividends received, be- 
fitted the legislative justice of a nation. 

A clause, on the same i>rinciple, was ■ enacted with re- 
gard to the New Company, that they should not allow 
their 'debts at any time to exceed the amount of their 
capital stock ; or, if they did, that every proprietor should 
be responsible for the debts -^th his private fortune, to 
the whole amount of whatever he should have received in 
the way of dividend or share after the debts exceeded the 
capital.' 

This good policy was little regarded in the sequel. 

In conformity ■with this act a charter passed the great 
seal, bearing date the 3rd of September, constituting the 
subscribers to the stock of 2,000, OOOZ. a body corporate 
under the name .of the “ General Society.” This charter 
empowered the subscribers to trade, on the terms of a 
regulated Company, each subscriber for his own account. , 
The greater part, however, of the subscribers desired to 
trade upon a joint-stock: and another charter, dated the 
5th of the same month, formed this portion of the sub- 
scribers, exclusive of the small remainder, into a joint- 


> statute 9 & 10 Will. III., c. 44. 
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stock Company, by tbe .name of “the English Company 
trading to the East Indies.” '■ 

“ In all this very material affair,” says Anderson, “ there 
cei-tainly was a strange jumble of ihcorisistenoies, contra- 
dictions and difficulties, not easily to be accounted for in 
the conduct of men of Judgment.” - The London Company, 
who had a right by their charter to the exclusive trade to 
India till three years after notide, had reason to complain of 
this injustice, that the English Company were emiiowered 
to trade to India immediately, while they had the poor 
compensation of trading for three years along with them. 
There was palpable absurdity in abolishing one exclusive 
company, only to erect another; when the former had 
acted no otherwise than the latter would act. Even, the 
departure from joint-stock management, if trade on .the 
principle' of individual inspection and personal interest 
had been looked to as the source of improvement, might 
have been accomplished, without the erection of two ex- 
clusive companies, hy only abolishing the joint-stock regu- 
lation of the'^old one. But the chief mark of the ignorance 
of parliament, at that time, in the art and science of 
government, was their abstracting from a trading body; 
under the name of loan to government, the whole of their 
trading capital : and expecting them to traffic largely and 
profitably when destitute of funds. The vast advance 
to government, which they feebly repaired by credit, 
beggared the English Company, and ensured their ruin 
from the beginning. 

The old, or London Company, lost not their hopes. They 
were allowed to trade for three years on their owii charter; 
and availing themselves of the clause in the act, which per- 
mitted corporations to hold stock of the New Company, 
they resolved to- subscribe into this fund as largely as' pos- 
sible; and under the privilege of private adventure, allowed 
by the charter of the English Company, to trade, aeparately, 
and in their own name, after the three years of their chal’- 
ter should be expired. The sum which they' were enabled 
to appropriate to this purpose was 315,000^.^ 

• llacphevson’s Annals, ii. C99. Bruce, iii. 257, 258. PreamWe to the Stat. 
C Anne, c. 17. 

2 Anderson’s History of Commerce j Jlacphcrson, ii. 700. 

3 Bruce, iii. 250, 257. Macpherson ,ii. 700. Smith’s Wealth of Hations, iii. 133. 
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BOOK 1. lu the instructions to their sciTants abroad thoj repre- 
CHAr. V. sented the late measures of parliament as rather the result 

of the power of a particular party than the fi-uit of Icgis- 

160S-99. lative wisdom: “The Interlopers,” so they called the New 
Company, “had prevailed by their offer of having tlio trade 
free, and not on a joint-stoclc but they were resolved by 
large equipments (if their servants wouid only second their 
endeavours) to frustrate the speculations of those oppo- 
nents: “Two East India Companies in England,” these arc 
their own words, “could no more subsist without dcstroving 
one the other, than two kings, at the same time regnant in 
the same kingdom : that now a civil battle was to be fought 
between the Old and the New Company; and that two or 
three years must end this war, as the Old or the New must 
give way; that, being veterans, if their servants abroad 
would do their duty, they did not doubt of the victory ;. 
that if the world laughed at the pains the two Companies 
took to ruin each other, they could not help it, ns they 
were on good gi-oimd and had a charter.”* 

When the time arrived for paying the instalments of thS, 
subscriptions to the stock of the New Company, many of* 
the subscribers not finding it easy to fulfil their engage- 
ments, were under the necessity of selling their shai^s. 
Shares fell to a discount, and the despondency, hence 
arising, operated to produce still greater dej)ression.- 
The first voyage which the New Company fitted out, 
consisted of three ships vdth a stock of 178,o5of.^ To this 
state of imbecility did the absorption of their capital re- 
duce their operations. The sum to which they were thus 
limited for commencing their trade but little exceeded the 
interest which they were annually to receive from govern- 
ment. 

With such means the New Company proved a veiy un- 
equal competitor with the Old. The equipments of the 
Old Company, for the same season, 1698-99, amounted tO’ 
thirteen sail of shipping, 5,000 tons burthen, and stock es- 
timated at 525,0001. Under the difficulties w'ith which 
they had to contend at home, they resolved by the most 
submissive and respectful behaviour, as well as by offer of 
services, to cultivate the favour of the Mogul. ■ Tlieir en- 
deavours were not unsuccessful. They obtained a grant of 
* Bruce, iii. 257. 2 lbia.259, 2G0. 3 Ibid. 2f 5. 
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tlie to^vns of Chuttanuttee, Govindpore, and Calcutta, and 
began but cautiously, so as not to alarm tbe native govern- 
ment, to construct, a fort. It was denominated Fort Wil- 
liam ; and tbe station was constituted a Presidency.' 

To secure advantages to which they looked from their 
subscription of 315,0001. into the stock of the English Com- 
pany, they had sufficient influence to obtain an act of 
parliament,- by which they were continued a corporation, 
entitled, after the period of their own charter, to trade, on 
their own account, under the charter of the New Corhpany, 
to the amoimt of the stock they had subscribed.’ 

The rivalship of the two Companies produced, in India, 
all those acts of mutual opposition and hostility which 
naturally flowed from the circumstances in which they 
were., placed. They laboured to supplant one another in 
the|px)oa Qninion of the native inhabitants and the native 
They defamed one another. They obstruct- 
ed the opaiftMons of one another. And at last their ani- 
mosities aticte contentions broke out into undissembled 
violence and oppression. Sir William Norris, whom the 
New Commuy, with the King’s permission, had sent as 
tlrem wnbassador to the Mogul court, ai’rived at Surat in 
ttti^Mibnth of December, 1700. After several acts, insulting 
aftflnnjurious to the London Company, whom he accused 
of obstructing him in all his measures and designs, he 
.seized three of the Council, and delivered them to the 
Mogul Governor, who detained them till they found secu- 
rity for their appearance. The President and the Coimcil 
were aftenvards, by an order of the Mogul government, put 
in confinement; and Sir Nicholas Waite, the English Com- 
pany’s Consul at Surat, declared, in his con’espondence 
with the Directors of that Company, that he had soheited 
this act of severity, because the London Company’s ser- 

' The chief agent of the Company, .Toh Clmmock, lind taken possession of 
Chutanutty, In tlie contests ivitli tlie Nawah, in 1087; and, upon tlie i-cstora- 
tionof tranquillity, rcturncdjto it in iOilO. ThcFonJdarof Hoogly sought to 
induce the English to return there ; hut they obtained leave to build a fiietory 
at Calcutta, ivhich they preferred, as more seeure and accessible to shipping. 
Subsequently, permission was procured from Azeem-us-simn, the grandson 
of Auningzcb, and Governor of Bengal, to purchase the rents of the three 
villages named in the text, from the Zemindars, who were then in charge of 
the collections, amounting to 1195 rupees, G annas, annually. Tho ground 
was, no doubt, very thinly occupied, and in great part overrun witli jungle; 
giving to the Company, therefore, lands suniclcut for the erection of their 
factory and fort. Stewart, App. xi. p. 541. — W. 

2 Bruce, iii. 204, 208, 300. 3 Ibid. 293, 32C, 350. 
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vants liad used treasonable expressions toAvards the ICing ; 
and had made use of their interest with the Governor of 
Surat to oppose the privileges which the Ambassador of 
the English Company was soliciting at the court of the 
Mogul.* 

As the injury which these destructive contentions pro- 
duced to the nation soon affected the public mind, and 
;Was deplored in proportion to the imaginary benefits of 
the trade ; an union of the two ' Companies was, generally 
desired, and strongly recommended. Upon the first de- 
pression, in the market, of the stock of the New Company, 
an inclination on the part of that Company had been ma- 
nifested towards a coalition. But what disposed the one 
party to such a measure, suggested the hope of gi-eater 
advantage, and more complete revenge, to the other, by 
holding back from it. The King himself when he received, 
in March, 1 700, the Directors of the London- Company, on 
the subject of the act which continued them a corporate 
body, recommended to their serious consideration an imion 
of the two Companies, as the measui’e which would most 
promote, what they both held out as a great national ob- 
ject, the Indian trade. So fiir the - Company paid respect 
to the royal authority, us to call a General Court of Pro- 
prietors for taking the subject into consideration; but 
after this step they appeared disposed to let the subject 
rest. Towards the close, however, of the year, the King, 
by a special message, required to know what proceedings 
they had adopted in consequence of his adAuce. Upon 
-this the Directors summoned a General Coiut, and the fol- 
lowing evasive resolution was voted. “That this Company, 
as they haA-e always been, so are they still ready to embrace 
every ojjportunity by which thej’^ may manifest their duty 
to his Majesty, and zeal for the public good, and that they 
are desii’ous to contribute their utmost endeaAmurs for the 
preservation of the East India trade to this kingdom, and 
are Avilling to agree with the New Company upon reason- 
able terms.” The English Company were more explicit ; 
they readily specified the conditions on which they were 
vdUing to form a coahtion; upon .w'hich the London, Com- 
pany proposed that seven individuals on each side should 


- J3rnce,ui.200— 370, 374—379, 410. 
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be appointed, to -whom the negotiation should .be.intrusted BOOK I. 
and by whom the terms should be discussed.' cHAr. t. 

As the expiration.ajjproached-of the three years which 
were granted to the London Company to continue trade on 
their whole" stock, they became more inclined to an accom- 
modation. In their firat proposal they aimed at the ex- 
tinction of the rival Company. As -a committee of the 
House of Commons had been formed, “to receive proposals 
for paying off the national* debts, and advancing the credit 
of the nation,” they made a proposition to pay off the 
1,000,000Z. which government had borrowed at usurious 
interest from the English Company, and to hold the debt 
at five per cent. The proposal, though entertained by. the 
committee, was not relished by the House ; and this project 
was defeated.- The distress, however, in which the Com- 
pany was now involved, their stock having within the last 
ten years fluctuated from 300 to 3.7 per cent.,^ rendered 
some speedy remedy indispensable. The committee of 
seven, which had been proposed in the 'Answer to the 
•King, was now resorted to in earnest, and was empowered 
by a General'Court, on the 17th of April, 1701, to make 
and receive proposals for the union of the two com- 
IDanies. 

It was the beginning of January, in the succeeding year, 
before the following general terms were adjusted and ap- 
proved' : That the Court of twenty-four Managers or Di- 
rectors should be cornpPsed of twelve individuals chosen 
by each Company ; that oFthe annual exports, the amount 
of which should be fixed l^v the Court of Managers, a half 
should be " furnished by each Company; that the Court of 
Managers' should have the entire direction of aU matters 
relating to trade and settlements subsequently to this 
rmion; but that the factors of each Company should 
manage separately the stocks which each had sent out 
previously to the date of that transaction; that seven 
years should be allowed to wind up the separate concerns 
of each Company ; and that, • after that period, one great 
joint-stock -should be formed by the final union of the 
funds of both. This agreement was confiimed by the 


I Bruce, iii.290, 293, 355. 2 Ibid. 124. 

3 Anderson’s Histoi'y of Commerce ; Maepherson, ii. 705. 
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General Courts of botli Companies on the 27th April? 
1702.1 

An indenture tripartite, including the Queen and the 
two East India Companies, was the instrument adopted 
for giving legal efficacy to the transaction. Eor equalizing 
the shares of the two Companies, the following scheme 
was devised. The London Company, it was agreed, should 
purchase at par as much of the capital of the Enghsh 
Company, lent to government, as added to the 315,000?. 
which . they had already subscribed, should render equal 
the portion of each. The dead stock of the London Com- 
pany was estimated at 330,000?.; that of the English Com- 
pany at 70,000?.; whereupon the latter paid 130,000?. for 
equalizing the shares of this part of the common estate. 
On the 22nd July, 1702, the indenture passed under the 
great seal ; and the two parties took the common name of 
The United Company of Ile7':hants- trading to th East 
Indies.- 

On the foundation on which the affairs of the two Com- 
panies were in this manner placed, they continued with 
considerable javrings and contention, especially between 
the functionaries in India, tiU the season 1707-8, when an 
event occurred which necessitated the accommodation of 
differences, and' accelerated -the completion of the union. 
A loan of 1,200,000?., without interest, jwas exacted of the 
two Companies for the use of government. The recol- 
lection of what had happened, when the body of private 
adventurers were formed into the English East India 
Company, made them dread the offers of a new body of 
adventurers, should any difficulty be found on their part. 
It was necessary, therefore, that the two Companies should 

1 Bruce, iii. 424—426. Of the suhtleties which at tlii.s time entered into the 
policy of the Company, the following is a specimen. Sir Basil Firehracc, or 
Firehrass, a notorious jobber who had been an interloper, and afterwards 
joined with the London Company, was now an intriguer for both Companies. 
At a general Court of the London Company, on the 23rd April, 1701, this man 
stated that he had a scheme to propose, -wliich he doubted not would accom- 
plish the union desired ; but required to know what recompence should be 
allowed him, if he effected this important end. By an act of the Court, the 
committee of seven were authorized to negotiate, with Sir Basil, the recom- 
pence which he ought to receive : and after repeated conferences with the 
gentleman, they proposed to the Court of Committees, that if he effected the 
union, 150,000/. of the stock of the Company should be transferred to him on 
his paying 80/. per cent. In other words, he rvas to receive 20 per cent, on 
150,000/. ora reward of 30,000/. for the success of his intrigues. Ibid. See 
also Mnepherson, ii. 003. 


- Bruce, iii, 486—491. 



AWARD OF . THE EARL OF GODOLPIIIH. 

lay aside all separate views, and cordially join their en- 
deavours to avert the common danger. 

It was at last agreed, that all differences subsisting 
between thenv should be submitted to the arbitration of 
the Earl of Godoljthin, then Lord High Treasurer of Eng- 
land ; and that the union should be rendered complete and 
final upon the award which he should pronounce. On this 
foundation, the act, 6th Anne, ch. 17, was passed ; enact- 
ing that ■ a sum of 1,200, OOOZ. without interest should be 
advanced by the United Company to government, which, 
being added to the former advance of 2,000,000^. at 8 per 
cent, interest, constituted a loan of 3,200,000^. yielding in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent, upon the whole ; that to raise 
this sum of 1,200, OOOZ. the Company should be empowered 
to btirrow to the extent of l,5O0,O00Z. on their common 
seal, or to call in moneys to that extent from the Proprie- 
tors ; that this sum of 1,200, OOOZ. should be added to their 
capital stock ; that instead of terminating on three years’ 
notice after .the. 29th of September, 1711, their privileges 
should be continued till three years’ notice after the 25th 
of. March, 1726, and till repayment of their capital: that 
the stock of the separate adventures of the General Society, 
amounting to 7,200Z., which had never been incoiporated 
into the joint-stock of the English Company, might be 
paid off, on three years’ notice after the 29th of Septem- 
ber, 1711, and merged in the joint-stock of the United 
Company; and that the award of the Earl of Godolj)hin, 
settling the terms of the Union, should be binding and 
conclusive on both parties.* 

The award of Godolphiu was dated and published on the 
29th of September, 1708. It referred solely to the winding 
up of the concerns of the two Companies ; and the blending 
of their separate properties into one stock, on terms equi- 
table to both. As the assets or effects of the London Com- 
13any^in India fell short of the debts of that concern, they 
were required- to pay by instalments to the United Com- 
j)any the sum of 96,61 5Z. 4s. 9cZ.; and as the effects of the 
English Company in India exceeded their debts, they were 
directed to receive from the United Company the sum of 
66,005Z. 45. 2cZ.; a debt due by Sir Edward Littleton in 
Bengal, of 80,437 rupees and 8 anas, remaining to be dis- 

1 Bn-.ce, Hi. G35— G39 ; Stat 6. A. c. 17. 
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CHAP. On tlmse terms, the whole of the propertj’^ and debts of 
both Companies abroad became the property and debts of 
' • the United Company. With regard to the debts of both 
Companies in Britain, it was in general ordained that they 
should all be discharged before the 1st of March 1709 ; and 
as those of the London Company amounted to the sum of 
399, / 95?. 9s. Ic?. they were empowered to call upon their 
Pi’oprietors, by three several instalments, for the means of 
liquidation.^ 

As the intercourse of the English nation with the people 
of India was now destined to become, by a rapid progress, 
both very intimate, and very extensive, a fuU account of 
the character and circumstances of that people is required 
for the iinderstanding of the subsequent proceedings and 
events. 

The population of those gi-eat countries consisted chiefly 
of two Races : one, who may here be called the Hindu ; an- 
other the Mahomedan Race. The first were the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the country The latter were subsequent 
invaders ; and insignificant, in point of number, compared 
with the first. 

The next two Books will, be devoted to the purpose of 
laying before the' reader all that appears to be useful in 
what is known concerning both these classes of the Indian 
people. To those who delight in tracing the phenomena 
of human nature ; and to those who desire to know com- 
pletely the foundation upon which the actions of the 
British people in India have been laid, this will not aj)pear 
the least interesting department of the work. 

> Bmce, iii. GG7 to G79. Macpherson, iii. 1, 2. 

2 This, as fai- as probabilities authorize an inference, is an error; the 
aborigines of India are apparently represented by the various barbarous tribes 
still inhabiting the mountains and forests, and following rude religious prac- 
tices, that are no parts of the primitive Hindu system. — W. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Chronology and Ancient History of the Hindus. 


E UD.E nations seem to derive a peculiar gratification BOOK II. 
from pretensions to a remote antiquity.' As a boast- chav. i. 

fill and turgid vanity distinguishes remarkably the oriental 

nations, they have in most instances carried their claims 
extravagantly high. We are informed, in a fragment of 
Chaldaic history, that there were written accounts, pre- 
served at Babylon j Avith the greatest care, comprehending 
a term of fifteen myriads of years.® The pretended dura- 
tion of the Chinese monarchy, is still more extraordinary. 

A single king of Egypt was believed to have reigned thi’ee 
myi'iads of years.® 


> Mr. Gibljon remarks (Hist. Deck and Fall of tlie Roman Empire, i. p. 350), 
that tlie wlldj Irishman, as well as the wild Tartar, can point out the individual 
son of Japhet from whose loins his ancestors were lineally descended. — ^Ac- 
cording to Dr. Keating (History of Ireland, 13), the giant Fartholanus, Avho 
ivas the son of Seara,the son of Esra, the son of Sru, the son of Framant, the 
son of Fathacian, the son of Magog, the son of Japhet, the son of Noah, landed 
on the coast of Munster, the 14th day of May, in tlie year of the world 1978. 
Ihe legends of England are not less instructive. A fourth or sixth son of 
Japhet, named Samothes, having first colonized Gaul, passed over into this 
island; which was thence named Simothea, about 200 years after the flood ; 
but .the Samothians being some ages, afterwards subdued' by Albion, a giant 
son of Neptune, he called the island after his own name, and ruled it forty- 
four years.' See the story, with some judicious reflections, in 'Milton’s Histoiy 
of England (Prose Works of Milton, iv. 3. Ed.l806). - “The Athenians boasted 
that they were as ancient as tlie sun. The Arcadians pretended that they 
were older than the moon. The Lacedemonians called themselves the sons of 
the earth, &'c., such, in general, was the madness of the ancients on this sub- 
ject 1 They loved to lose themselves in an abyss of ages which seemed to 
approach eternity.” Goguet, Origin of Laws, v. i. b. 1, eh. 1, art. 5. See the 
authorities there quoted. 

2 Eusebii Chronicon, p. 5. Syncelli Chronograph, p. 28. Bryant’s Ancient 
Mythology, iv. 127, 8vo. edit. 

3 Syncelli Chronicon, p. 51. Herodotus Informs us (lib. ii. c. 2), that the 
Egyptians considered themselves ns the most ancient of mankind, till an ex- 
periment made by Psammetichus convinced them that the Phrygians alone 
preceded them. .But the inhabitants 'of the further Peninsula of India make 
the boldest incursions into the regions of past times. The Burnians, Ave arc 
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The present age of the world, according to the system 
of the Hindus, is distinguished into four grand periods, 
denominated yugs. The first is the Satya yug, compre- 
hending 1,728,000 years; the second the Treta yug, com- 
prehending 1,296,000 years; the third the Dwapar jhig, 
including 864,000 years; and the fourth the Cali yug, 
which will extend to 432,000 years. Of these periods, 
the first three are expired ; and, in the year 1817 of the 
Christian era, 4,911 years of the last. From the com- 
mencement, therefore, of the Satya yug, to the year 1817, 
is comprehended a space of 3,892,911 years, the antiquity 
to which this people lay claim.* 

The contempt with which judicious historians now treat 
the historical fables of early society, must be indulged with 
caution when we explore the ancient condition of Hindu- 
stan; because the legendary tales of the Hindus have 
hitherto, among European inquirers, been regarded with 
particular respect ; and because, without a knowledge of 
them, much of what has been written in Europe concern- 


informed by Dr. Bnclmiinn (As. Res. vi'. 181), believe tlmt the lives of the first 
inhabitants of their country lasted one assenchii, a period of time of vvhieh they 
thus communicate an idea : “If for three years it should rain incessantly over 
the wliolc sirnface of tliis earth, vvhicli is 1,203,400 juzana in diameter, tiie num- 
ber of drops of rain falling in sucli a space and time, althougli far exceeding 
human conception, would only equal the number of years contained in one 
assencliii.” 

* Sir William Jones’s Discourse on the Chronology of the Hindus (As. Res. 
ii. Ill, 8vo. Ed.) also that on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India (Ibid. i. 
221.) — See, too, Jlr. Bentley’s Remarks on the principal Eras and Dates of the 
ancient Hindus (Ibid. v. 315) ; and the Discourse of Captain F. Wilford on the 
Chronology of tlie Hindus, in the same volume, p. 24.— Consult, also, Mr. 
Marsden’s Discourse on tlie Chronology of the Hindus (Phil. Trans, l.xxx. 5G8.) 
Tliese authors, having all drawn from the same sources, display an appearance 
of uniformity and certainty in tliis part of tlie Hindu system. It is amusing to 
contemplate the wavering results of their predecessors. Mr. Halhed, in the 
preface to liis Translation of the Code of Gentoo Laws, tlius states the number 
of years, and tlius spells the names of the epochs; 1. The Suttee Jogue, 
3,200,000 years; 2. The Tirtah Jogue, 2,400,000 years; 3. The Dwapaar Jogue, 
1,000,000 years; 4. Tlie College Jogue, 400,000. Colonel Dow marks the Sut- 
tee Jogue at 14,000,000; the Tirtah Jogue at 1,080,000; the Dwapaar Jogue 
72,000; and the Collee Jogue, 30,000 years. (History of Hindostan, i. 2). M. 
Bernier, whose knowledge of India was so extensive and accurate, gives, on 
tlie information of the Brahmens of Benares, the Satya yug at 2,500,000 years, 
the Treta at 1,200,000, the Dwapaar at 804,000, and assigns no period to the 
Cali yug. (Voyages, ii. 100.) — Messrs. Rogers and le (lentil, who received 
them accounts from the Brahmens of the Coast of Coromandel, coincide with 
Sir William Jones, except that they specify no duration for the Call yug. 
(Porte Ouverte, p. 179 ; Mem. d’Acad^m. des Sciences pour 1772, tom. ii. jiart 
1, p. 17) — The account of Anquetil DupeiTon agiees in every particnl.ar with 
that of Sir W. Jones; Recherches Historiques et Geographiques sur I’Inde, 
Lettre sur Ics Antiquitds do I’Inde. The four ages of the Mexicans bear a re- 
markable resemblance to those of the Hindus, and of so many other nations. 
“ All the nations of Analiuac (says Clavigero, History of Mexico, B. vi. sect. 
24), distinguished four ages of time by as many suns. 'The first, named Atona- 
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ing the people of India, cannot b6 understood.' It is 
necessary, therefore, to relate, that at the commencement 
of the Satya yug, or 3,892,911 years ago, lived Satyavrata, 
otherwise denominated Vaivaswata, and also the seventh 
Menu. He had escaped with his family from an universal 


tiuli, that is, the sun (or the age) of vatcr, commenced with the creation of the 
world, and continued until the time at which all mankind perished in a general 
deluge along with the first sun. Tlie second, Tlaitonatiuli, the age of earth, 
lasted from the deluge until the ruin of the giants, &c. The tliird, Elidcato- 
natiuh, tlio ag'e of air, lasted from the destruction of the giants till the great 
whirlwinds, &o. The fourtli, Tletonatiiih, commenced at the last- mentioned 
catastrophe, and is to last till the earth he dcstro 5 -ed by fire.”— M. 

There is no other concurrence of the Hindu and Mexican systems than the 
number of four, which was common to all antiquity. The Hindu system is 
wholly mythological, and admits of a ready explanation ; it originates in the 
descending arithmetical progression of 4,3,2, 1, according to the notions of 
diminishing -virtue in the several ages, applied to a cycle of 12,000 divine years, 
each of which is equal to 3G0 years of mortals; and 12,000 multiplied by 3G0 is 
equal to 4,320,000, the whole period of the four yugs, Vishnu Purana, p. 24. — 
This chronology also, it must be remembered, is not the expression of national 
vanity— it is the -Hindu theory of the age of the tvorld. The Hindus make no 
pretensions to a higher antiquity than that of other races of mankind. The 
lour ages, and countless successions of them, are the phases of universal crea- 
tion, not only of national existence. — W. 

' The reader wil^by and bye he prepared to determine for himself how far 
the talcs of tlie Brahmens deserve exemption from the sentence which four 
great historians have, in the following passages, pronounced on the fanciful 
traditions of early nations. “The curiosity,” says Mr. Hume, “entertained 
by all cii-ilized nations, of inquiring into the exploits and adventures of their 
ancestors, commonly excites a regret that the history of remote ages should 
always be so much involved in obscurity, uncertainty, and contradiction, 
♦ * * The fables which are commonly employed to supply the place of true 
history ought entirely to be disregarded ; or, if any exception be admitted to 
this general rule, it can only bo in favour of tlie ancient Grecian fictions, 
which are so celebrated and so agreeable, that they will ever be the objects of 
the attention of mankind.” (Hume's History of England, i. ch. 1.)—“ Na- 
tions,” jsays P.obertson, “as well as men, arrive at maturity by degi-ees, and 
the events which happened during their infancy or early youth cannot be 
recollected, and deserve not to be remembered. » * » Every thing beyond 
that short. period, to which ^well-attested annals reach, is obscure; an im- 
mense space is left for invention to occupy ; each nation, with a vanity inse- 
parable from human nature,- hath filled that void witli events calculated to 
display its own antiquity and lustre. And history, which ought to record 
truth, and teach -wisdoiri, often sets out -ivith retailing fictions and absurdities.” 
(Robertson’s History of Scotland, 1. b. 1.)— Jlr. Gibbon, speaking of o people 
(the Arabians) who in traditions and antiquity bear some resemblance to the 
Hindus, says, “I am ignorant, and I am careless, of the blind mythology of 
the Barbarians.” (History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, i.x, 
244, 8 VO. adit.) Of a people still more remarkably resembling the Hindus he 
says, “,We may observe, that after an ancient period of fables, and a long in- 
terval of darkness, the modern histories of Persia begin to assume an air of 
truth with the dynasty of the Sassanides,” (Ibid. i. 341.)— Qua? ante condi- 
tam condendamve urbem, poetieis magis decora fabniis quam incorruptis 
reriim gestarum monumentis traduntur canecaffirmarcnec refellero in animo 
est.” Mvii Prefat. — M. 

This disdain of the early records of nations may sometimes be suspected to 
veil a distaste for dry, laborious, and antiquarian research. Tnat it is much 
easier to depreciate than inquire we need not go beyond these pages for 
proof.— W. 
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clelngc, nvliicli had destroyed the rest of the Imman species.' 
Of his descendants, ■were two roj'al branches : the one de- 
nominated the children of the sun ; the other, the children , 
of the moon. The first reigned at Ayodhya or Oude ; 
the second at Pratisht’hana or Yitora. Tlicsc families, or 
djTiasties, subsisted till the thousandth j'car of the present 
or Cali yug, at ■which time they both became extinct ; and 
a list of the names of the successive princes is presented 
in the Sanscrit books." 

Sat 3 -avrata, the primitive sire, prolonged his existence 
and his reign through the "whole period of the Satya jnig 
or 1,728,000 years.^ From this })atriarchal monarch are 
enumerated, in the solar line of his descendants, fiftj'-five 
princes, "who inherited the sovereignty till the time of 
Eama. ISTow it is agreed among all the Brahmens that 
Eama filled the throne of Aj-odhya at the end of the Treta 
jnig. The reigns, therefore, of these fift 3 ’'five j^rinces, ex- 
tending from the beginning to the end of that epoch, filled 

1.290.000 years, which, at a medium, is more than 23,000 
3 ’’ears to each reign. During the next, or Dwapar 3 mg, of 

864.000 years, twenty-nine princes are enumerated, who 
must, at an average, have reigned each 29,793 years. From 
the beginning of the present, or Cali yug, to the time 
when the race of solar princes became extinct, are reckoned 
1000 years, and thirty princes. There is a wonderful 
change, therefore, in the last age, in which only thirty- 
three years, at a medium, are assigned to a reign.^* 

1 The coincidence in the tradition respecting Satj’avrntn, and tlio history of 
Koali, are very rcraarkahle, and will he fnrtiicr noticed hereafter. 

- Sir William Jones, As. lies. ii. 119, 120, 127. 

3 Sir "Wra. Jones, Ibid. I2G, lie rvas tlio son of Snrya (or Sol), tlio son of 
Cnsyapa (or Uramtt), tlie son of Mnriclil (or Light), tlie son of Brahma, “ ivliicli 
is clearly,” says Sir \Vm. Jones, “ an allegorical pedigree.” The Hindu pedi- 
grees and fables, however, being very variable, he is, in the opening of the 
fourth book of the Gita, called, not tlio son of the Snn, but the Sun himself. 
Sir AVm. Jones, Ibid. 117. In a celestial pedigree the Hindus agree with 
other rude nations. There is a curious passage in Plato respecting the genea- 
logy of the Persian kings. They were descended, he says, from Acliscmcncs, 
sprung from Perseus the son of Zeus (Jupiter). Plat. Alcib. i. — M. 

There is no variability in the account of Varvaswata’s genealogy, nor is ho 
confounded with the Sun in the Gita. Mr. Mill has evidently supposed Vnivas- 
wat, the Sun, to be the same name as Vaivaswata its patronymic derivative, in 
the passage to which lie refers. AVith regard to the duration of the life of 
A'^aivaswatn, it must be remembered that the Manus are not men, although 
finite beings ; they exist throughout a kalpa, a much longer period than that 
of a Satya yug.' — AV. 

■* Compare the list of princes in the several yugs, exhibited in the Discourse 
of Sir AA''ra. Jones, As. Res. iii. 123 to 130, with the assigned duration of the 
yugs. The lineage of the lunar branch, who reigned In Pratisht’liann, or 
Vitora, during exactly the same period, is in all respects similar, excepting 
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Beside the two lines of solar and lunar kings, a different 
xace, who reigned in Magadha, or Bahar, commence with 
the fourth age. Of these, twenty in regular descent from 
their ancestor Jarasandha extended to the conclusion of 
the first thousand years of the jpresent yug, and w'ere co- 
temporary with the last thirty princes of the solar and 
lunar race.' At the memorable epoch of the extinction of 
those branches, the house of Jarasandha also failed ; for 
the reigning prince was slain by his prime minister, 
■who placed his son Pradyota on the throne. Fifteen of 
the descendants of this usurper enjoyed the sovereignty, 
4ind reigned from the date of his accession 498 years, to 
the time of Nanda, the last prince of the house of Prad- 
yota. Ho, after a reign of 100 years, was murdered by a 
Brahmen, who raised to the throne a man of the Maurya 
race, named Chandragupta. This prince is reckoned, by 
our Oriental antiquarians, the same Avith Sandracottas or 
Sandracuptos, the cotemporary of Alexander the Great. 
Only nine princes of his line succeeded him, and held the 
sceptre for 137 years. On the death of the last, his com- 
mander in chief ascended the throne, and, together Avith 
nine descendants, to whom he transmitted the sovereignty, 
reigned 112 years. After that period the reigning prince 
Avas killed, and succeeded by his minister Vasudeva. Of 
liis family only four princes are enumerated ; but they are 
said to have reigned 345 years.- The throne was' next 
usurped by a race of Sudras, the first of whom slew his 
master, and seized the government. Twenty-one of this 
race, of Avhom Chandrabija was the last, reigned during a 
space of 456 years.^ The conclusion of the reign of this 


tliat the number’of princes, in Oie first two ages, is in this lino fewer by fifteen 
tlian in' the line of solar ri'nces. From this it has been supposed, that a 
chasm’ must exist in the genealogy of those princes;- but surely witliout suffi- 
cient redson ; since, if Ave yan admit that eightA’-flve princes in tlie solar line 
could outlive the tvhole tllird and fourth ages, amounting to 2,100,000 years, 
we may, Avithout much scruple, alloAv that seventy princes in the lunar could 
extend’ through the same period. — M. 

t The reigns of those princes, therefore, must have been fifty years at an 
UA’erage. — M. 

Some authorities maho the number twenty-one, some thirty-nine, the latter 
making the average less than tAventy-six years. — AA^. 

2 This is a blundet made by the compiler of the Bhagavata : other autho- 
rities concur in stating the period to be only forty-five years. — Vishnu Purana 
471.— W. 

3 As. Ees. ii. 137— 142'.— M. 

The dynasty comprises, according to the Vishnu Purana, thirty kings; 
-and twenty-nine are named in the JIatsya Purana, and several of the names 
are identifiable in old inscriptions, or in Chinese Avritings. — Vishnu Purana', 
473.— W. 
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BOOK II. prince corresponds therefore with the year 2648 of the Cali 
CHAP. I. yug, and with the year 446 before the birth of Christ.’ 

■ And with him, according to Sir William Jones, closes the 

authentic system of Hindu chronology.- 

It is a most suspicious circumstance in the pretended 
records of a nation, when we. find positive statements for 
a regular and immense series of years in the remote abyss 
of time, but are entirely deserted by them when we descend 
to the ages more nearly approaching our own. Where an- 
nals are real, they become circumstantial in proportion as 
they are recent ; where fable stands in the place of fact, 
the times over which the memory has any influence are 
rejected, and the imagination riots in those in which it is 
unrestrained. While we receive accounts, the most pre- 
cise and confident, regarding the times of remote antiquity 
not a name of a prince in after ages is presented in Hindu 
records. A great prince named Vicramaditya, is said to 


’ According to tlic Brahmens, 4911 years of the Cali yug Tvere elapsed in 
the heginniiig of April, A.D. 1817, from which deducting 2048, llie year of 
the Culi yug in wliicli tlie reign of Chandrabija terminated, you have 2003, tlie 
number oY years which have intervened since that period, and wliicIi carry it 
hack to 440 years before Clirist. 

• As. lies. ii. 142, 3. — We have been likewise presented with a genealogical 
table of the great Hindu dynasties by Captain Wilford (As. Res. v. 241), which 
he savs is faithfully extracted from the Vishnu Purana, the Bhngavnt, and 
othcr’Puranas, and which, on the authority of numerous MSS. which he had 
collated, and of some learned Pundits of Benares, whom he had consulted, .he 
exhibits, as the only genuine chronological record of Indian history which had 
yet come to his knowledge. But this differs in numerous particulars from 
that of the learned Pundit Radhacaiit, exhibited by Sir William Jones, and 
which Sir William says “ that Rudhneant had diligently collected from several 
Puranas.” Thus it appears that there is not even a steady and invariable 
tradition or fiction on this subject : At the same time that the fable of Captain 
Wilford removes none of the great difficulties which appear in that of Sir W. 
Jones. The most remarkable difference is exhibited in the line of the solar 
princes, w hose genealogy Captain AVilford has taken from the Ramayan, as 
being, he thinks, consistent with the ancestry of Arjuna and Crishna, while 
that given by Sir AVilliam Jones and Itadhacant, he says, is not. — The reader 
may also compare the liajulurungu, a history of the Hindus compiled by ilrit- 
yoonjuyu, the head Sanscrit Pundit in the College of Fort AVilliam ; translated 
and published in the first volume of “ An Account of the AVritings, Religion, 
and Manners of the Hindus,” by Mr. AA^ard, printed at Serampore, in fonr 
volnmes 4to. 1811.— M. 

Sir AVilliam Jones’s list was evidently extracted from the Bhagavat only. 
Wilford’s lists are move varied and authentic. Tlie work of Mrityoonjuya is 
not of any authority. The subject is most clearly set forth in the text of the 
Vishnu Purana, and the variations are specified in the notes. There is-no 
doubt that the genealogies of the Puranas have been compiled from older 
authorities, and that their differences are chiefly attributable to the degree of 
care with which the common authorities have been consulted and represented. 
The latter series are sufficiently consistent, and are corroborated in many cases 
by collateral evidence, and the earlier dynasties, when the chronology is cor- 
rected, are in all probability much more authentic than has been sometimes 
supposed.— W. 
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have extended widelyihis iconquests and dominion, and to BOOK .11. 
have reigned at Magadha 396 years after Chandrabija. chap. i. 
From that time evenhction is silent.* We hear no more ■ 
of the Hindus and, -their transactions, till the era of Maho- 
medan conquest; when the Persians alone become our 
instructors.^ 

After the contempt with which the extravagant claims 
to antiquity of the Chaldeans and EgTptians had always 
been treated in Europe, the love of the marvellous is 
curiously illustrated by the respect which has been paid 
to the chronology of the Hindus.® We received indeed 
the accounts of the Hindu chronology, not from the in- 
credulous historians _ of Greece and Rome, but fi’om men 
who had seen the people; whose imagination had been 
powerfully affected by the spectacle of a hew system of 
manners, ai’ts, institutions, and ideas ; who naturally ex- 
pected to augment the opinion of their ovm consequence, 
by the greatness of the wonders which they bad been fa- 
voured to behold; and whose astonishment, admiration, 
and enthusiasm, for a time, successfully propagated them- 
selves. The Hindu statements, if they have not perhaps 
in any instance gained a literal belief, have almost univer- 
•sally been regarded as very different from the fictions of 
an unimproved and credulous people, and entitled to a-very 
serious and profound investigation. Yet they are not only 
carried to the wildest pitch of extravagance, but are ut- 


I Sir AVm. Jones, As. Ees, li. 142. 

- Sineo tlio text was published, much liistorical information has been ob- 
tained from various sources, renderins this statement inaccurate. Buddliist 
annals nnd'aucicnt inscriptions have confirmed the identitj' of Chandrngupta 
and Sandrocottus, and, with the correction of the Cliroiiology thus obtained, it 
is proved that the I’uranih accounts bring down the traditional historj- of tho 
Hindus in Gangctic Hindustan, to tho eighth and ninth centuries. In the 
south of India original accounts of different dynasties are preserved from on 
c.arly to a verj' recent period, and the chronicles of Rajputana, assuming tho 
appearance of authenticity in tho first ages of Christianity, offer a connected 
narrative to times long subsequent to the establishment of the Jlohammedans 
in India. Tlioso various records arc illustrated and confirmed by coins and 
inscriptions discovered and deciphered only within the last few years, see As. 
Researches, vol. xv. et scq. Trans, Royal As. Soc. Tod’s Rajasthan. Mackenzie 
Collections. Tumour's Jlahawanso. Calcutta Quarterly Oricntnl Magazine and 
Review, Jladras Journal of Literature, Journal of tho Royal Asiatic Society, 
and especially the Journal of the As. Society of Bengal. — W. 

3 Mr. Halhcd seems, in his pref. to Code of Gent. Laws, to bo very nearly 
reconciled to tho Hindu Chronology : at any rate he thinks tho believers in 
the Jewi.sh accounts of patriarchal longevity have no reason to complain, p. 
xxxvii. He has since, howcver,.madc a confession at second hand, of an- alter- 
ation in his belief as to the antiquity of t!:e Hindus. Sec Maurice’s History of 
Hindostnn, i. 88. 
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terl}'' inconsistent both "with themselves and with other 
established oj)inions of the Brahmens.* 

Of this a single specimen will suffice. The character 
which the Brahmens assign to the several yugs is a re- 
markable part of their system. The Satya yug is distin- 
guished by the epithet of golden ; the Treta yug by that_ 
of silver ; the Dwapar yug by that of copper ; and the Cali 
yug is denominated earthen.- In these several ages, the 
virtue, the, life, and the stature of man, exhibited a re- 
markable diversity. In the Satya yug, the whole race were 
virtuous and pure ; the life of man was 100,000 years, and 
his stature 21 cubits. In the Treta yug, one third of man- 
kind were corrupt ; and human life was reduced to 10,000 
years. One half of the human race were depraved in the 
Dwapar yug, and 1000 years bounded the period of life. 
In the Cali yug, all men are con-upt, and human life is 
restricted to 100 years.^ But though in the Satya j ug 
men lived only 100,000 years, Satyavrata, according to the 
chronological, fiction, reigned 1,728,000 years; in the Treta 
yug, human life extended only to 10,000 years, yei fifty-five 
princes reigned, each at a medium, more than 23,000 years ; 
in the Dwapar yug, though the life of man was reduced to 
1000 years, the duration of the reigns was even extended, 
for twenty-uino princes held each the sceptre in this period 
for 29,793 years. 


I The chuTnetor is not correct. The c.'ttrnvnpnncc 1ms never been denied, 
except by a few of the first and least competent inquirers. There is no m- 
consistenev, nor are the statements, rcprescnfiiiK as they do, the belief and 
traditions of all tlie most interesting nations of nuliquity, umvortliy of invcsti- 

Sec Sir Wm. Jones, Discourse on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India, 
As. lies. i. 23G. Tlio similarity betneen tlic Hindu doseriptlon of the four 
vnes, and tliat of tlie four ages of tlie world by tbc GrccUs, cannot escape 
htteiition. We sliall liavc occasion to notice many otlicr very stnleing maras 
of amnlty between tliclr several system*.— M. f 

It is to be obsen-cd, however, that the terms golden, and the rest, arc not 
Hindu epithets of tbc four ages.— W. , „ r 

3 I Iiavc followed >Ir. Ilnllied in the number of years (sec Preface to Code 
of Gentoo Laws), through a derivative authority, because his statement is the 
lilglicst, and bv consequence tlie least unfavourable to the consistency of the 
Hindu chrouoibgv’. lu the Institutes of .Mcnn (cli. i. 83), human life f'”" the 
Satya yng is stated at -100 years, (or the Treta yug at 300, the Dwapar _00, 

’'"tIio duration of tlio”lifc'^of a Jhiiin is not bounded by the limits of an ago. as 
previously remarked ; tlie reigns of particular kings, in a great degree mmo. 
logical personages, ore also c.vcmpt from ordinary rules. The inconsistency 
Arises from our attempts to adjust the system to a scale by wliich it was nc\cr 
designed to bo measured. — W. „<• 

* There is a very remarkable coincidence between the number of j cars 
fipccincd in this Hindu division of time, and a period marked in a ver>' cunous 
fragment of tlie Chaldean Ilistorj'. The Cali yug, it appears from tlio text 
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The wildness and inconsistency of the Hindu statements BOOK 11. 
evidently place them beyond the sober limits of truth and chap. i. 

history; yet it has been imagined, if their literal accepta- -■ 

tion must of necessity be renounced, that they at least 
contain a poetical or figurative delineation of real events, 
which ought to be studied for the truths which it may dis- 
close. The labour and ingenuity which have been bestowed 
upon this inquiry, unfortunately have not been attended 
with an adequate reward. No suppositions, however gra- 
tuitous, have sufliced to establish a consistent theory. 

Every explanation has failed. The Hindu legends still 
present a maze of imnatural fictions, in which a series of 
real events can by no artifice be traced.* 

The internal evidence which these legends display, af- 
forded, indeed, from the beginning, the strongest reason to 
anticipate this result. The ofifspring of a wild and ungo- 
verned imagination, they mark the state of a rude and 
credulous people, whom the marvellous delights ; who can- 
not estimate the use of a record of jjast events ; and whose 
imagination theM’eal occurrences of life are too familiar to 


amounts to 432,000 years, and tlio aggregate of the four yucs, which the 
Hindus call a Mahn jug, or great yug, amounts to a period expressed by the 
same figures, increased by the addition of a cypher, or 4,320,000. Now Berosus 
informs us, tiiat the first king of Chaldea was Aloriis, who reigned ten sari, 
that a-sarus is 3,000 years; that the first ten kings, whoso reigns seem 'to have 
been accounted a great era, reigned 120 sari, which compose exactly 432,000 
years, the Hindu period. See Eusebii Chronic.' p. 5, where tliis fragment of 
Berosus is presen-cd; SjTicelli Chronograph, p. 28. See also Bryant’s Ana- 
lysis of Ancient Mythology, iii. 95 to 120, for a most learned and ingenious 
commentary on this interesting fragment. 

* A learned author pronounces them inferior even to the legends of the 
Greeks, as evidence of primeval events. " Oriental learning is now employed 
in unravelling the mythology of India, and recommending it as containing the 
seed of primeval history ; but hitherto wc have seen nothing that should in- 
duce us to relinquish the authorities wc have been used to respect, or make us 
prefer the fables of the Hindus or Guebres, to the fables of the Greeks.” Vin- 
cent, Periplus of the Erjihrean Sea, part i. 9. It may bo added, that if the 
Greelcs, the mpst accomplished people of antiquity, hare left us so imperfect 
an account of tlie primitive state of their own country, little is to be expected 
from nations confessedly and remarkably inferior to them. — M. 

Tliese opinions are, to say the least of them, premature. Judgment is 
uttered' eonfidently upon research whilst in its veriest infancy:— wo are not 
even yet in a position to pronounce definitively on the subject, for the principal 
authorities are still unoxarained. Tlio Vishnu Parana will contribute some 
authentic materials, but one or two other Puranas, the Ramnyana, the Maha- 
bharata, and the Vedas, ought to be translated, and must be carefully studied, 
before it will be safe to decide upon the value of the elucidation which Hindu 
literature may afford to the History of India or of tlie East. In the mean 
time the study has not been barren ; the political divisions of ancient India are 
beginning to take a definite and distinct outline, and new connexions bdtwecn 
nations hitherto little suspected, have been fully admitted, upon the indisput- 
able testimony of afilnity of speech. — ^Y, 
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BOOK II. .engage.' To the monstrous period of years -wliicli the 
CHAP. I, legends of the Hindus involve, they ascribe events the 
■ most ■ extravagant and unnatural ; events not even con- 

nected in chronological series ; a number of independent 
and incredible fictions. This people, indeed, are perfectly 
destitute of historical records.^ Their ancient literature 
affords not a single production to which the historical 
character belongs. The works in which the miraculous 
trjmsactions of former times are described are poems. 
Most of them are books of a religious character, in which 
the exploits of the gods, and their commands to, mortals, 
are repeated or revealed. In all, the actions of men and 
those of deities are mixed together, in a set of legends, 
more absurd and extravagant, more transcending the 
bmmds of nature and of reason, less gi'ateful to the ima- 


' That propensity which so nniversally distinguishes rude nations, and forms 
so remarkahlc a characteristic of uncivilized society— of filling the ages that 
are past with fabulous events and personages, and of swelling every thing 
hoyond the limits of nature, niiiy ho easily accounted for. Every passion and 
sentiment of a rude people is apt to display itself in wild and extravagant 
effects. National vanity follows the example of the other passions, and in- 
dulges itself, unrestrained hy knowledge, in such fictions as the genius of each 
people inspires. Datur hac venia antiguitaii, vi miscendo Humana diainis, pii- 
mordia urbium augustiora faciat. (Liv. Pref.) .Of an accurate record of 
antecedent events, yielding lessons for the future hy the experience of the past, 
uncultivated minds are not sufficiently capable of reflection to Icnow the value. 
The real occurrences of life, familiar and insipid, appe.ir too mean and insig- 
nificant to descn'C to ho remembered. They excite no surprise, and gratify 
no vanity. Every tiling, however, which is extraordinary and man-ellous, 
inspires the deepest curiosity and interest. While men are yet too ignorant to 
have ascertained uith any accuracy the houndaries of n.ature, every thhig of 
this sort meets with a ready belief; it conveys uncommon pleasure; the 
faculty of inventing is thus encouraged; and fables fire plentifully multiplied. 
It m.ay he regarded as in some degree remarkable, that, distinguished as all 
rude nations are for this propensity, the people of the East have far surpassed 
the other races of men in the extravagance of their legends. The Babylonians, 
the Arabians, the Syrians, the Egj-ptians, have long been subject to the con- 
tempt of Emopeans, for their proneness to invent and believe miraculous 
stories. Lucian deems it a sarcasm, the bitterness of which would be univer- 
sally felt, when he says of an author, infamous for the incredible stories which 
he had inserted in his history, that he had attained this perfection in lying, 
though he had never associated with a Syrian. (Quom. Cons. Hist.) The 
scanty fragments which have reached us of the histories of those other n.ations, 
have left us hut little acquainted with the particular fables of which they 
compose their early history. But our more intimate acquaintance with the 
people of southern Asia has afforded us an ample assortment of their legendary 
stories. 

- “There is no knomi history of Hindoostan (that rests on the foundation of 
Hindu materials or records) extant, before the period of the M.iliommedan 
conquests." Eennel’s Memoir, Introduction, xl. "The Hindus have no ancient 
civil history, nor had the Egyptians any work purely historical. Wilford on 
Egj pt and the Nile, As. Kes. iii. 23C. — JI. 

Tills has already been shown to be not strictly true, and genealogies and 
clironicles are found in various parts of India, recorded with some persever- 
ance, if not much skill. — 
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gination and taste of a cultivated and rational people, than BOOK II. 
those which the fabulous history of any other nation pro- chat*, t. 

scnts to us. The Brahmens are the most audacious, and ' 

perhaps the most unskilful fabricators, with whom the 
annals of fable have yet made us acquainted.* 

TIio people of Hindustan and the ancient nations of 
Europe came in contact at a single point. The expedition 
of Alexander the Great began, and in some sort ended, 
their connexion. Even of this event, so recent and re- 
markable, the Hindus have no record : they have not a 
tradition that can with any certainty bo traced to it. 

Some i^articulars in their m 3 i,hological stories have by 
certain European inquirers been supposed to refer to trauf • 
actions of Alexander, but almost any part as well as an- 
other of these unnatural legends may, with equal propriety, 
receive the name distinction.- The information which we 


' If tlie nutliorltj’ of a S.niscrit scholnr be wanted to confirm this linrsh deci- 
sion, we niny ndduce that of Cnptnin Wilford, wiio, in liis Discourse on Keypt 
and tlio Kilo, As. Res. iil. 29, tlius expresses himself: "Tlic mythology of the 
Hindus is ofien inconsistent nnd contradictory, and the same tale is related 
many dilTercnt way.s. Their physiology, astronomy, nnd liistory, are involved 
in allegories nnd enigmas, which cannot but seem extravagant nnd ridiculous ; 
nor could any thing render them supportable, but n liclicf tlint most of them 
have a recondite meaning : though many of them liad, perhaps, no firmer 
basis than tlie heated imagination of delndcd fanatics, or of hypocrites inte- 
rested in the wor.shli) of some jiarticular deity. Should a hey to their eighteen 
Puranns exist, it is more than probable that the wards of it would be too 
intrlcjitc. or too etilT with the rust of time, for any nscfnl purpose.” 

“The Hindu system of geography, chronology, and history, are all equally 
monstrous and absurd." Wilford on the Chronol. of the Hindus, As. Ecs. 
V. 211. 

Another Oriental scholar of some eminence, Mr. Scott Waring, s.ays, in his 
Tone to Shccraz, p. Iv. “ that the Hindu mythology and history appear to be 
burled in impenetrable darkness.” — Sf. 

Mr. Waring is no authority, nnd Wilford, in n great degree, was bewildered 
in a labyrinth of his own creating. — W. 

® Dr. Robertson (Disquis. concerning Anc. India, note viii. p. 301) s.ays, 
" That some tradition.al knowledge of Alexander’s invasion of India is still 
presen’ed in the northern prorinccs of the pcninstila, is manifest from several 
circumstances.” Rut these circumstances, when he states them, arc merely 
such as this: that a race of Rajahs claim to be descended from Torus, or 
rather from a iwincc of a name distantly resembling Poms, which European 
inquirers conjecture may bo the same. The other circumstance is, that a tribe 
or two, on the borders of ancient Bactria, are said to represent themselves ns 
the descendants of some Greeks left there by Alexander. The modem Hindus, 
who make it a point to be ignorant of nothing, pretend, when told of the expe- 
dition of Alexander, to be well acquainted with it, and say, •• Tliat he fought a 
great battle with the Emperor of Hindoostan, near Delhi; nnd, though vie- 
torlous, retired to Persia, across the northern mountains: so that tlie re- 
markable circumstance of his sailing down the Indus, in wliich he employed 
many months, is sunk altogether.” Major Rcnnc), Memoir, p. xl. — M, 

The modem Hindus are much less inclined to make it a point to be ignorant 
of nothing, than modern Europc.ans. If any modem Hindu ever pretended to 
Have heard of Alexander, ho probably did so with reason, having gained some- 
vague notions from Mohammedan ivritcrs. He certainly did' not acquire it 
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BOOK II. have received of the Greek invasion from the Greeks 
CHAP. I, themselves, is extremely scanty and defective. The best. 
■ of their -writings on the subject have been lost, but we 

have no reason to suppose that their knowledge of the 
Hindus was valuable. That of the modern Europeans 
continued very imperfect, after they had enjoyed a much 
longer and closer intercourse with them than the Greeks. 
In fact, it was not till they had studied the Indian lan- 
guages, that they acquired the means of full and accurate 
information. But the Gi-eeks, Avho despised every forieign. 
language, made no exception in favour of the sacred dialect 
of the Hindus, and wo may rest satisfied that the W’ritings 
of Megasthenes and others contained few particulars by 
which our knowledge of the Brahmonical history could be 
impi-oved.' 

From the scattered hints contained in the -aTitings 
of the Greeks, the conclusion has been drawn, that tho 
Hindus, at tho time of Alexander’s invasion, were in a 
state of manners, society, and knowledge, exactly the same 
with that in which the}' were discovered by the nations of 
modern Europe ; nor is there any reason for ditferiug -widely 
from this opinion. It is certain that the few features of 
which we have any description from the Greeks, bear no 
inaccurate resemblance to those which are found to 
distinguish this people at tho present day. From this 
resemblance, from the state of improvement in which the 
Indians remain, and from the stationary condition in 
which their institutions first, and then their manners .and 
character, have a tendency to fix them, it is no unreason- 
able supposition, that they have presented a very uniform 
appcai-anco during tho long interval from the visit of the 
Greeks to that of the English. Their annals, however. 


from his own, nml tlicre is no occasion to innn-cl nt the omission. Important 
ns wo may consider Aicxnnder'a invnsion, it was a matter of very trifling 
interest to the Hindus, it was confined to tlio extreme western frontier; it 
lasted for a siiort time ; it left no permanent impression. In nli probability, 
it was not lieard of. nt tlie time of its occurrence, beyond the Sutlej ; and if it 
liad been, it would liavc been rCRardcd as tlie temporary predatory incursion 
of a barbarian, itepcated notices of sncli incursions arc found in tlio Puranas, 
and in the Clironicle of Kashmir; but arc not deemed worthy of a detnilccL 
description. — W. 

• It ad-ords-n confinnation of tliis, that tlic Greeks liavo left us no accounts, 
in any depree satisfactory, of tlio manners and institutions of tlio ancient 
Persians, witli wliom they had so extended an intercourse ; or of the manners 
and institutions of the Kpj-ptiiinB, whom they admired, and to whom their 
philosophers resorted for wisdom. 
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from that era till the period of the Mahomedan conquests, BOOK II. 
are a blank. chap. i. 

With regard to the ancient history of India, we are still 

not without resources. The meritorious researches of the 
•modern Europeans, who have explored the institutions, 
the laws, the manners, the arts, occupations and maxims 
of this ancient people, have enabled philosophy to draw 
the picture of society, which they have presented, through 
a long revolution of years. We cannot describe the lives 
of their kings, or the circumstances and results of a train 
of battles. But we can show how they lived together as 
members of the community, and of famihes ; how they 
were arranged in society ; what 'arts they practised, what 
tenets they believed, what manners they displayed ; under 
what species of government they existed ; and what cha- 
racter, as human beings, they possessed. This is by far 
the most useful and important part of history ; and if it be 
true, as an acute and eloquent historian has remarked 
“ that the sudden, violent, and unprepared revolutions in- 
cident to barbarians, are so much guided by caprice, and 
terminate so often in cruelty, that they disgust us by the 
uniformity of their appearance, and it is rather fortimate 
for letters that they are buried in silence and oblivion,” • 
we have perhaps but little to regret in the total absence of 
Hindu records.- 

Whatever theory we adopt with regard to the origin of 
mankind, and the first peopling of the world, it is natural 
to suppose, that countries were at first inhabited by a very 
small number of people. When a very small number of 
men inhabit a boundless country, and have intercourse 
only among themselves, they are by necessary consequence 
barbarians. If one family, or a small number of families, 

1 Hume’s History of England, i. 2. 

2 “ Tout homme de ton entendoment, sans voir une histoire, peat presque 
imaginer de quelle humcur fut un pouple, lorsqu’il lit ces anciens statute et 
ordonnances; et d’un meme jugement peut tirer cn conjecture quellcs furent 
ses loix voyant sa manitre de vivre.” Etienne Pusquier, Reclierches de la 
France, liv. iv., chap. 1 . The sage Prcsideilt dc Goguet, on a subject remark- 
ably similar, thus expresses himself: "The dates and duration of the reigns of 
the ancient Icings of Egypt, are subject to a thousand difiiculties, ■n’hich 1 shall 
not attempt to resolve. ,Jn effect, it is of little importance to know the nmn- 
ber of their dynasties, and the names of their sovereigns. It is far more 
essential to understand the laws, arts, sciences, and customs of a nation, which 
all antiquity has regarded .as a model of wisdom and virtue. . These are the 
objects I propose to examine, with all the care and exactness I am capable of.” 

Origin of Laws, Part I., Book I., chap. i. art. 4. 
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BOOK II. are under the necessity of providing for themselves all the 
ciiAr. I. commodities "which they consume, they can have- but fe-w 

accommodations, and these imperfect and rude. In those 

circumstances the exigencies of life are too incessant; and 
too pressing, to allo-w time or inclination for the prosecu- 
tion of hnowledge. The very ideas of law and government, 
which suppose a large society, have no existence : men 
arc unavoidably ignorant and unrefined; and if much 
pressed -with difficulties, they become savage and brutal.* 


* Tliere is a remarkaUe passage in Plato, at tlic keginningof the third hook, 
Do Legihns, in \vhich ho descrihes the cfTccts arhich would he produced on a 
small number of men left alone in the ivorld, or some uncultivated part of it. 
He is describing the situation of a small number of persons left alive by a 
flood, which had dcstroj’Cd 'the rest of mankind. — 'Onorc •n-epi<j)vyovrci tijv 
fj^Bopav opetoi Tires av ctev ropeiv, cr Kopv^atv ttov erpoepa ^wirvpa rov 

Ttor ardptuu'ior ycrovc ^taceirw/icra. — Kat tow toioutow ye avp.yxrp ttov Tier 
oAAeor ajretpou? eirot Te_;^i'ior, not Tioi' cv rots aarcen Trpoc oAAtjAow puj^avui'. 
— Oiofour opyava Te Trarra airoAAviTdat, cat ct Tt Tej^yrjz rjv e;^oucror ozrovBaia^ 
cvprjpcvov, ij ToAtTiioiv, rj cat troijiicv Tiros crepav, ttotto eppeir TnvTa cr tw 
TOTc xporu cJiTjiToper (Pl.at. p.804). The Hindus appear to have had similar 
opinions, though without the reasons. 

" We read in the 3rnliad-liimalaya*c’handa, that after a deluge, from which 
very few of the human race were presened, men became ignorant niul brutal, 
witliout arts or sciences, and even without a regular language.’’ M’ilford, on 
Egjgit and the Kilo, As. nes.iii.324. 

Tlicre is nothing more rcmark.ablc in tlic traditions of nations, than their 
agreement respecting the origin of tlic present inhabitants of the globe. The 
account of tlie deluge in the religious books of the Jews, may very well bo 
taken as the archetjTO of the whole. On this subject, I willingly content 
myself witli a reference to a book of singular merit, “ Tlie Analysis of Ancient 
Jlytliology,” by .Incob Bryant ; in whlcli, after making ample allowance for 
some forced etymologies, and much superstition, the reader will find an extent 
of teaming, a dcptli of rctcareh, and an ingenuity of inference, imrivallcd 
among tlio inquirers into tlic early history of the human race. .Sh- William 
Jones, wlio regretted tliat Mr. Bryant’s knowledge of Oriental literature liad 
not enabled him to bring evidence more largely from its stores, and tbntlie bad 
not pursued a plan more strictly analytical, has prosecuted the same inquiry 
in a series of Discoveries, addressed to tlic Asiatic Society, on tliO Hindus, tlio 
Arabs, flic Tartars, tlic Persians, tlic Chinese, &c., and on tiie Origin .and 
Families of Kations ; and by n different plan, and the aid of his Oriental litc. 
raturc, has arrived at the .same conclusions. 

All inquirers have been struck with the coincidence between tlic story of 
Koali, and that of the Hindu primeval sire Sntyamafa. We may suspect tliat 
tlicrc has been a little liraliinciilcal forcing to make it so exact as in tlie fol- 
lowing passage: — Jlr. Wilford say.s, “Itis related in tlic Piuhna-Piiran, Hint 
Sntynmatn, wliosc mirnculons preservation from a general deluge is told at 
length in the JIafsya, Iiad fiirec sons, the eldest of whom was named Jyni'Cti, 
or i.ord of the Eniili. Tlie otlicrs were C’linrma and Stiarmn, wliicli last arc, 
in the vulgar dialects, usually pronounced C’iiam and Slinni, as wc frequently 
hear ICi.shn for Crishna. The royal patriarch (for such is his character in the 
Pun'ins), was particularly fond of Jynpeti, to wliom lie g.avc all tlio regions to 
tlic nortli of Hiinnhiyn, in tlie snowy mouiifnins, wliich extend from sea to sen, 
and of which Caucasus is a part. To Slinmia lie allotted tlic countries to tlie 
soufli of those mountains: But .he cursed C'liai-ma; because when the old 
Jlonnrcli was accidentally inebriated witli n strong liquor made of fennented 
rice, C'lmrma laughed : and It was in consequence of his father’s imprecation 
tiiat lie became n slave to tlie slaves of Ills brothers." As. Res. iii. 312,313. 
'riic Inllowing statement by the same inquirer is confirmed by a variety of 
nuthoritics: — “ The first descendants of Swayamblinva (another name for Sat- 
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If 'we suppose that India Began to be inhabited at a 
very early stage in the peopling of the world, its -first in- 
habitants must have been fe-w, ignorant; and rude. Un- 
civilized and. ignorant men, transported, in small numbers, 
inte an uninhabited country of boundless' extent, must 
wander' for many ages before’ any great improvement can 
take place. Till they multiplied so far as to be assembled in 
numbers large enough to permit the benefits of social in- 
tercourse, and of some division of labour; their circum- 
stances seem not susceptible of amelioration; We findj 
accordingly, that all those ancient nations, whose history 
can be most depended upon, trace themselves up to a 
period of rudeness: The families who first wandered into 
Greece, Italy, and the eastern regions of Europe, were con- 
fessedly ignorant and barbarous. The influence of disper- 
sion was no -doubt most baneful, where the natural dis- 
advantages were the greatest. In a country ovei’grown 
with forest, which denies pasture to cattle, and precludes 
husbandry; by, sui^passing the power of single families' to 
clear the land for -their support, the wi’etched inhabitants 
are reduced to all the hardships of the hunter’s hfe arid 
become savages. The difficulties with which those fami- 
hes had to struggle- who first came into Europe, seem to 
have thro-wn them into a situation but few degrees re- 
moved from the lowest stage of society. The advantages 
of India in soil and climate are so great, that those by 
whom it was originally peopled might sustain no further 
depression than what seems inherent to a state of disper- 


ya-n-ata) are represented in the Puranas os living in the mountains to the north 
of India, toward the sources of the Ganges, and downwards as far as Serina- 
gara and Hari-dwar. But the rulers of manldnd'Iivcd on tlie summit of Meru, 
towards the nortli: where they appear to have established the seat of justice, 
as the Puranas make frequent mention of tlic oppressed repairing thither for 
redress.” IVilford on Clu-on. of Hind., As. Res. v. 2G0. “The Mexicans,” 
says Clarigero, Hist, of Mexico, b.vi. sect. 1, “had a clear tradition, though 
somewhat corrupted by fable, of the creation of the world, of the universal 
deluge, of the confusion of tongues, and of the dispersion of tlie people ; and 
had actually all these events represented in their pictures (their substitute for 
-\mtingh They 'said that wlien mankind were overwhelmed with the deluge, 
none were preserved but a man and woman, named Coxcox and Xochiguebsal, 
who saved themselves in a little bark, and landing upon a mountain, called 
Colhuacan, had there a great many children, who -were all boi-n dumb ; but that 
a dove at last, from a lofty tree, imparted to them languages; all, however, 
differing so much, that they could not understand one another.” — M. 

It is scarcelyfair to cite AVilford, for what he has himself taken pains to par- 
ticularise as unworthy of credit ; the whole storj' of the patriarch and his sons 
being the pure invention' of his Pandit, as he has explained. As. Researches, 
V. viii. p. 254. — 
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BOOK II. sion. They wandered probably for ages in the immense 
cHAr. I. plains and valleys of that productive region, living on 
fniits, and the produce of their flocks and herds, and not 
associated beyond the limits of a particular family. 'Until 
the country became considerably ^peopled, it is not even 
likely that they would be formed into small tribes. As 
soon as a young man became, in his turn, the head of a 
family, and the master of cattle, he would find a more 
plentiful subsistence beyond the range of liis father’s 
flocks. It could only happen, after all the most valuable 
ground was occupied, that disputes would arise, and that 
the pohcy of defence would render it an object for the dif- 
ferent branches of a- family to remain united together, and 
to acknowledge a common head.’ 

When this arrangement takes place, we h^ve arrived at 
a new stage in the progress of civil society. The condition 
of mankind, when divided into tribes, exhibits considerable 
variety, from that patriarchal association w'hich is exem- 
plified in the history of Abraham, to such combinations 
as are found among the Tartars, or that distribution into 
clans, which, at no distant period, distinguished the people 
of Europe. The rapidity with which nations advance 
tlu'ough these several states of society chiefly depends on 
the circumstances which promote population. Where a 
small number of peojile range over e.xtonsive districts, a 
very numerous association is neither naturfil nor conve- 
nient. Some visible boundary, as a mountain or a river, 
marks out the limits of a common interest ; and jealousy 
or enmity is the sentiment with which every tribe is re- 
garded by every other. When any people has multiplied 
so far as to compose a body, too large and unwieldy to be 
managed by the simple expedients which connected the 
tribe, the first inido form of a monarchy or political system 
is devised. Though we have no materials from the Hindus, 
which yield us the smaUe.st assistance in discovering the 
time which elapsed in their progress to this point of ma- 
turity, we may so far accede to their claims of antiquity, 
as to allow that they passed through this first stage in the 
way to civilisation very quickly ; and, perhaps, they ac- 
quired the first rude form of a national polity at fully as 

' Tlicre is n sliort, but uot irrationnl, sketch of the progress of society in 
some of tlic riiranas. Sec Vislinu Purann, 44. — W. 
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early a period as any portion of the race.* It was probably 
at no great distance from the time of this important 
change that those institutions were devised, -which have 
been distinguished by a durability so extraordinary ; and 
which present a spectacle so instructive to those who 
would understand the human mind, and the laws which, 
amid aU the different forms of civil society, invariably 
preside over its progress. 


CHAPTER IL 

Classification and Distribution of the People. 

T he transition from the state of tribes to the more 
regulated and artificial system of a monarchy and laws 
is not sudden ; it is the result of a' gradual preparation 
and improvement. That loose independence, which suits 
a small number of men, bound together by an obvious 
utility, scattered over an extensive district, and subject to 
few interferences of inclination or interest, is pound pro- 
ductive of many inconveniences, as they advance in num- 
bers, as their intercourse becomes more close and compli- 
cated, and as their interests and passions more frequently 
clash. When quarrels arise, no authority exists to which 
the parties are under the necessity of referring their dis- 
putes. The punishment of delinquents is provided for by 
no preconcerted regulation. When subsistence, by the 
multiplication of consumers, can no longer be obtained 
without considerable labour, the desire to encroach upon 
one another adds extremely to the occasions of discord : 
and the evils and miseries which prevail, excite at last a 
desire for a better regulation of their common affairs. 
But slow is the progress made by the human under- 

1 The cautious inquirer will not prohnhly he inclined to carry this era very 
far hack. “ The newness of tlie world.” says the judicious Goguet (vol. ili. 
dissert. 3) “ is proved hy the imperfection of many of the arts in the ancient 
world, arid of all the sciences wliich depend upon length of time and expe- 
rience.” By the newness of the world, he means tho newness of human 
society. In examining tho remains of organized bodies which have hoen ex- 
tricated from the howels of the earth, vegetables are found at the greatest 
depth ; immediately above them small shell-fish, and some of the most imper- 
feet specimens of the animal creation ; nc.arcr the surface quadrupeds, and the 
more perfectly organized animals ; lastly man, of whom no remains have ever 
been found at any considerable dcptli. The inference is, that compared with 
the other organized beings on this globe, man is a recent, creation. See Par- 
kinson’s Organic Bemains. 
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standing, in its-rude and ignorant state. Ho little time is 
spent ; first, in maturing the conviction that a great re- 
formation is necessary ; and next, in conceiving the plan 
■which the exigency requires. Many partial remedies are 
thought of and applied ; many failures experienced ; evils 
meanwhile increase, and press more severely ; at last men 
become weary and disgusted with the condition of things, 
and prepared for any plausible change which may be sug-. 
gested to them. In every society there are superior 
siiirits, capable of seizing the best ideas of their times, 
and, if they are not opposed by circumstances, of accele- 
rating the progress of the community to which they 
belong. The records of ancient nations give us reason to 
believe that some individual of this description, exalted 
to authority by his wisdom and virtue, has generally ac- 
comphshed the important task of fii-st establishing among 
a rude people a system of government and laws. 

It may be regarded as a characteristic of this primary 
institution of government, that it is founded upon divine 
authority. The superstition of a rude people is peculiarly 
suited to such a pretension. While ignorant and solitary, 
men are pei’petually haunted with the aiiprehension of 
invisible powers ; and, as in this state only they can be 
imposed upon by the assumption of a divine character 
and commission, so it is evidently the most effectual means 
which a great man, full of the spirit of improvement, can 
employ, to induce a people, jealous and impatient of all 
restraint, to forego their boundless liberty, and submit to 
the curb of authority.' 

Ho where among mankind have the laws and ordinances 
been more exclusively referred to the Di'vinity, than bj’ 


1 There is sc.ircely an c.'cccption to tliis rule. Jlinos often retired into a 
cave where lie boasted of havin" familiar conversations avith Jupiter: jfneues, 
tiie •Tcat Icmslator of Emi't. prociniined llcmics as the author of his l.itvs : 
it was hy the direction of Apollo that Lycurgus undertook the reformation of 
Sparta ; Zuleucns, the Iccislntor of the Locrians, gave out that he was inspired 
hv >Iincrvn: Zathriispcs, among the Arimaspians, pretended that his laws 
were revealed to him hy one of their divinities: Zamolxis boasted to the Getes 
of his intimate communications with the goddess Vesta: the pretensions of 
Knmn amon"’ the Romans nro well known. (See Gognet, Origin of Laws, 
p.art II book I. eh. i. art. 9.) The Druids, .among the ancient Bntons and 
Gauls were at once the legislators, and the confidants of the Divinity. Odin, 
who was himself a Diviiiitv. and his descendants, who partook of his "atbrCt 
were the lemslators of the Scandinavi.ans. “ The legislators of the Scythians, 
savs Mallcuinti-od. to Hist, of Denmark, ii. 43), “ repr6soiitcd God himself as 
the author of the laws which they gave to their fellow-citizens. 
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those who instituted the theocracy of Hindustan. The BOOK. XL 
■plan of society and government, the rights .of persons, and ohap.;ii. 

things, even the customs, arrangements, and manners, of 

private ^aud domestic life •, everything, in .short; is esta- 
blished by divine prescription. The jfh’st legislator of the 
Hindus, whose name it 'is impossible to trace, .appears to 
have represented himself as the republisher of the will of 
God. He informed his countrymen that, at the beginning 
of the world, the Creator revealed his duties to man, in 
four sacred books, entitled Vedas ; that during the first 
age, of immense duration, mankind obeyed them, and were 
happy ; that during the second and third they only par- 
tially obeyed, and their happiness was proportionally 
•diminished ; that since the commencement of the fomth 
age disobedience and misery had totally prevailed, till the 
Vedas were forgotten and lost;’ that now, however, he 
was commissioned to reveal them anewtohis countrymen, 
and to claim their obedience.^ 

The leading institutions of the Hindus bear evidence 
that they were devised at a very remote period, when 
.society yet retained its rudest and simplest form.^ So 
long as men roam in the pastoral state, no division of 
•classes or of labour is known. Every individual is a shep- 
herd, and every family provides for itself the •commodities 
with which it is supplied. As soon as the cultivation of 
land, which yields a more secure and plentiful subsistence, 
occupies a great share of the commbn attention, the in- 
convenience of this imiversal mixture of employments is 
•speedily felt. The labours of .the field are neglected, 
while the cultivator is engaged at the loom, or repelhng 
the incursions of an enemy. His clothing and lodging are 
inadequately provided for, while the attention of himself 
and his family are •engrossed by the plough. Men quit 

1 The -whole of tills is iniaghiary ; there is no such legislation, there are no 

such asseihons in Hindu tradition. — ^W. , 

— 2 As we see them in Manu comprehending an artificial system of monarchy 
and law, they must have been, according to Mr. Mills's oivn showing (p. 177), 
the result of a gradual preparation and improvement : he is at variance with 
himseif in the attempt here commenced, and pertinaciously pursued, to prove 
that the institutions of the Hindus belong to the rudest and simplest form of 
BOciety’«“”"W» 

3 This is a necessary supposition, ns the generation to whom the Vedas were 
first presented must have known that they had no previous acquaintance with 
them, and could not believe that they had remained familiar to mortals from 
the period of their first revelation. 
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BOOK II. not easily, however, the practices to which they have hecn 
cirAr. ii. accustomed ; and a great change in thdir manners and 

■ affairs does not readily suggest itself ns a remedy for the 

e\'ils which they endure. When the Hindus were lingering 
in this uneasy situation, it would appear that there arose 
among them one of those superior men, who are capable 
of accelerating the improvement of society. Perceiving 
the advantage which would accrue to his countrjTnen 
from a division of employments, he conceived the design 
of overcoming at once the obstacles by which this regu- 
lation was retarded ; and, clothing himself with a Dinne 
character, established as a positive law, under the sanction 
of Heaven, the classification of the people, and the distri- 
bution of occupations. Nor Avas it enough to introduce 
this vast improvement ; it was right to secure that the 
original members of the different classes should bo sup- 
plied with successors, and that the community should not 
revert to its former confusion. The human race are not 
destined to make many steps in improvement at once. 
Ignorant that professions, when once separated, were in 
no danger of being confounded, he established a law, which 
the circumstances of the time very naturally suggested, 
but which erected a barrier against further progress ; that 
the children of those who were assigned to each of the 
classes, into which he distributed the people, should in- 
variably follow the occupation of their father through all 
generations. 

The classification instituted by the author of the Hindu 
laws is the first and simplest form of the division of labour 
and employments. The pi’iest is a character found among 
the rudest tribes ; by whom he is always regarded as of 
the highest importance. 'As soon as men begin to have 
property, and to cultivate the ground, the necessity of 
defenders is powerfully felt ; a class, therefore, of soldiers, 
as well as a class of husbandmen, becomes an obvious 
arrangement. There are other services, auxiliary to these, 
and necessary to the well-being of man, for which it still 
remains necessary to provide. In a state of great simpli- 
city, however, these other serA'ices are few, and easily 
performed. We find accordingly that the Hindu legislator 
assigned but one class of the community to this depart- 
ment. The Hindus were thus divided into four orders or 
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castes. The first were the Brahmens or priests; the 
second, the Cshatriyas or soldiers ; the third, the hus- 
bandmen or Vaisyas ; and the fourthj the Sudras, the ser- 
vants and labourers.* On this division of the people, and 
the privileges or disadvantages annexed to the .several 
castes, the whole frame of Hindu society so much depends, 
that it is an object of primary importance, and merits a 
full elucidation. 

’ Tlicrc is an instructive passage in Plato (De'Repnb. lib. ii.), in Tvhicli he 
ascribes the origin of political association and lan-s to tiie division of labour; 
Ptyverai iroXiv, OJC tyw/xai, ejreiSav Tuyxavet r/iiiav exatno; ovk avropmjr, oAAa 
■n-oAAuv eySerjt- From this cause, he says, men are obliged to associate, one 
man affording one accommodation, anotlicr another, and all exchanging the 
accommodations which each can provide, for the different accommodations 
provided by the rest. It is curious that in limiting the simplest form of 
a political association, lie makes it to consist of four or live classes of men. 
A\Xa ncv TTpoirr] ye xai /leyion) ruv ypeibiv, 17 njv napaa-xeuri, Sevrepa. 

Be ontTjo-tcof, rpin) eaSrjTOi xai rttiv ToiovTiair. » » * av r) ye ava.yKa.ion- 

•nj rroAtf ex renpiav >j irevrc avSpiav. — ^Thut sagacious contomplator of the pro- 
gress of society, Sfillar, describing the ancient state of the Anglo-Saxons, re- 
marks that the people of England were then divided into four gieat classes ; 
the .artiticers and tradesmen, husbandmen, those who exercised the honour- 
able profession of- arms, and the clergy. He adds, “ From the natural course 
of things it should seem that, in every country where religion has had so 
much influence as to introduce a great body of ecclesiastics, the people, upon 
the first advance made in agriculture and in manufactures, are usually distri- 
buted into the same number of classes or orders. This distribution is accord- 
ingly to.bo found not only in all European nations, formed upon the ruins of 
tlio Roman empire ; but in other ages, and in very distant parts of the globe. 
The ancient inhabitants of Egj’pt are said to have been dh-ided into the clergy, 
the military people, the husbandmen, and the artificers. The establishment of 
the four great castes, in the country of Indostan, is precisely of the same na- 
ture.” Millar's Historical View of the English Government, book i. ch. xi. 
In Egypt the people were divided by law in the same hereditary manner as in 
Hindostan. It is highly worthy of observation that, notwithstanding all the 
revolutions and changes to which Egypt has been subject, some remains of the 
division into castes are yet visible. “ La distinction par families se retrouve 
encore dans les villes : Texcrcice dcs arts et mdtiers est hdrdditaire, le fils imite 
les proeddds de son pbre, et ne les perfectionne pas.” Le Gdndral Reynicr, De 
I'Egypte, p. 59. It is worthy of observation that the Colchians 'and Iberians 
were also divided into four castes, whoso ranlc and office were hereditary and 
unchangeable. Ilerodot. lib. ii. cap. civ. cv. Strabo, lib. ii. 765. Sec also 
Bryant’s Ancient Slythologj', v. 102, 107. In some situations this step in clri- 
lisation, natural and simple as it may appear, is not easily made. How long 
have the wandering Arabs remained without it ? What an improvement would 
the bare institution of the Hindu classes be upon their condition ? and what 
merit would the legislator have, who should introduce it? The same observa- 
tion is applicable to the Tartars. 

There is a passage in Herodotus which loads ns to conclude, that the distinc- 
tion of castes existed among the Modes at the commencement ot the monarchy. 
He says, lib. i. cap. ci., Ectti roaaSe yevea, Boocat, JlaprjTaKrjvoi, Xrpov- 

Xo-Tct, Aptfavroi, BouSioi, Mayoi. He says nothing to fix the meaning of the 
word yevea. But we know that the Mayoi were the priests, and hence there 
is matter of proof to make us suppose, that the other names, in like manner, 
express separate castes, or hereditary classes and professions. 

The Persian -Monarch Jerasbeed is said to have divided the Persians into 
four classes. Malcolm’s Hist, of Persia, i. 205. 

In like manner among the Peruvians, “ Les citoyens,” to use the language 
of Carli (Lettres sur I’Aindrique, Ict.xiii.), “furent distribuds en classes ou 
tribus. * * II n’dtoit pas permis, ni par mariage, ni par changemenb d’habita- 
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I. The priesthood is generally . found to usui'p the 
greatest authority, in the lowest state of isociety. Know- 
ledge, and refined conceptions of the .Divine . nature, are 
altogether incompatible with the supposition, that the 
Deity makes favourites of a particular class of. mankind, 
or is more pleased with those who perform a ceremonial 
service to himself, than with those who discharge with 
fidelity the various and difficult duties of life. It is only 
in rude and ignorant times that men are so overwhelmed 
with the power of superstition as to pay unbounded 
veneration and obedience to those who artfully clothe 
themselves with the terrors of religion.^ The Brahmens 
among the Hindus have acquired and maintained an 
authority, more exalted, more commanding, and extensive, 
than the priests have been able to enginss among any 
other portion of mankind. As great a distance as there 
is between the Brahmen and the Divinity, so great a dis- 
tance is there between the Brahmen, and the rest of his 
species. According to the sacred books of the Hindus, 
the Brahmen proceeded from the mouth of the Creator, 
which is the seat of wisdom; the Cshatriya proceeded 
from his arm; the Vai.sya from his thigh, and the -Sudra 
from his foot ; therefore is the Brahmen infinitely superior 
in worth and dignity to all other human beings.® The 
Brahmen is declared to be the Lord of all the classes.® 
He alone, to a gi’cat degree, engrosses the regard and 
favour of the Deity; and it is through him, and at his 


tloii, do confondic line classc nvee I’lmtrc.” In Lett. xlv. it is nddod, “ LrVdii- 
ention conslstoit ii npprendro nux ciifans roturiers Ic mdtier quo cliaqnc p&rc 
do fuinillo excr 9 oit,” kc. Clnrigero, too, respecting the Me.\icans, tells ns 
(Hist, of Mexico, hook vii. rect.v.), ''Tlic sons in general Ic.Tnicd the trades of 
their fathers, and embraced their jirofcssions,” kc. 

In Plato’.-. Timtens (p. 1014, Kd, I'icin. Fr.ancof. 1C02), is a curious passaprt:, 
tvhlcli asserts that the same division of professions, ■which still c.xistcd among 
the Eg)-ptians, C-xisted, at a period long antecedent, among the Athenians: 
IIpajToe TO Twe Irpcujr yrrov, r.jro rwy aAAiur ,\wp [9 a<Jiwpi(7^croe* /icra 5s 
TOUTO, TO Ttor 5qp(oup'ywi', OTt KP0' CV70 exaoToe clAAu 5c ovk cTripi-yra.^ci-oi-- 
Sjjfiiovpyfi' TO Tc TWi' I'Oftcwr koi rtav Otipcintov' to tc ruiv yewp-ywe' Kai 6ij,to 
Haxtfiov ycroT, awo Trai'Twe Twe yci-oji- Kcj^uipto'p.croe, ots oeoc*- cAAo wAqr ra 
rrept Tor rroAcpor viro too rofiov T:poT(Ta}(6fj ^t-Aetr. 

• It was in the dark ages that tlie Itomish priesthood usurped so many pri- 
vileges. Our nnce.stors rvere barbarous when the Druids exercised over them 
nn nulimited authority. The soothsayers and pric.sts among the Greeks and 
Unmans lost their influence as knowledge increased. Among the rude inha- 
bitants of Mexico and I’erii, the authority of tlie priest cqualicd or superseded 
that of the liing, and was united In the same person. 

'■f Laws of Menu, ch. 1. '•> Ibid. x. 
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intercession, that blessings are bestowed upon tbe rest of 
mankind. Tbe sacred books are exclusively bis; tbe 
bigbest of tbe other classes are barely tolerated^ to read 
tbe word of God ; be alone is worthy to expound it. Tbe 
first among tbe duties of tbe civil magistrate, supreme or 
subordinate, is to honour tbe Brahmens.^ Tbe slightest 
disrespect to one of this sacred order is tbe most atrocious 
of crimes. “Por contumelious language to a Brahmen,” 
says tbe law of Menu," “ a Sudra must have an iron style, 
ten fingers long, tbiaist red hot into bis mouth ; and for 
offei’ing to give instruction to priests, hot oil must be 
poured into bis mouth and ears.” Tbe following precept 
refers even to tbe most exalted classes: “Por striking a^^ 
Brahmen even with a blade of grass, or overpowering him 
in argument, tbe offender must soothe him by falling 
prostrate.”^ Mysterious and awful jjowers are ascribed to 
this wonderful being. “ A priest, who well knows tbe law, 
needs not complain to tbe king of any grievous injury ; 
since, even by bis own power, be may chastise those who 
injure him: bis own power is mightier than tbe royal 
power; by bis own might therefore may a Brahmen 
coerce bis foes. He may use without hesitation tbe 
powerful charms revealed to Atbarvan and Angiras ; for 
speech is tbe weapon of a Brahmen : with that be may 
destroy his oppi-essors.”^ “Let not tbe king, although in 
tbe greatest distress, provoke Brahmens to anger; for 
they, once em’aged, could immediately destroy bini with 
bis troops, elephants, horses, and cars. 'Who without 
perishing could provokfe those holy men, by whom tbe 
all-devouring flame was created, tbe sea with waters not 
drinkable, and tbe moon with its wane and increase? 
What prince could gain wealth by opimessing those, who, 
if angry, could frame other worlds and regents of woi’lds, 
could give being to other gods and mortals ? What man, 
desiroirs of bfe, would injure those, by tbe aid of whom 
worlds and gods perpetually subsist; those who are rich 
in tbe knowledge of tbe Veda? A Brahmen, whether 
learned or ignorant, is a powerful Divinity ; even as fire 


1 Laws of Menn, ch.vii. _ , . ^ r 

2 Ibid viii. 271, 2. “From liis higli birth nloncj a Brahmen is an object of 
veneration even to deities ; his declarations to mankind are decisive evidence ; 
and the Veda itself confers on him that character. Ibid xi. 85. 

3 Ibid. X. 206. ■* si. 31, 32, 33. 
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BOOK II. is a powerful Divinity, wliether consecrated or popular. 
CHAP. II. Thus, though Brahmens employ themselves in all sorts of 
' mean occupations, they must invariably be honoured; for 

they are something transcendently divine.”* Not only is 
this extraordinary respect and pre-eminence awarded to 
the Brahmens ; they are allowed the most striking advan- 
tages over all other members of the social body, in almost 
everything which regards the social state. In the scale of 
punishments for crimes, the penalty of the Brahmen, in 
almost all cases, is infinitely milder than that of the in- 
ferior castes. Although jiunishment is remarkably cruel 
and sanguinary for the other classes of the Hindus, 
neither the life nor even the property of a Brahmen can 
be brought into danger by the most atrocious ofiences, 
“Neither shall the king,” says one of the ordinances of 
Menu,^ “ slay a Brahmen, though convicted of all possible 
crimes. Let him banish the ofiender from his realm, but 
with all his property secure, and his body unhurt.” In 
regulating the interest of money, the rate which may be 
taken from the Brahmens is less than what may be 
exacted from the other classes.® This privileged order 
enjoys the advantage of being entirely exempt from taxes : 
“A king, even though dying with want, must not receive 
any tax from a Brahmen learned in the^ Vedas.”'' Their 
influence over the government is only bounded by their 
desires, since they have impressed the belief that all laws 
which a Hindu is bound to respect are contained in the 
sacred books ; that it is la-wful for them alone to interpret 
those books ; that it is incumbent on the king to employ 
them as his chief counsellors and ministers, and to be 
governed by their advice. "Whatever order,” says the 
code of Hindu laws,® “ the Brahmens shall issue conform- 
ably to the Shaster, the magistrate shall take his measures 
accordingly.”® These prerogatives and jirivileges, impor- 
tant and extraordinary as they may seem, afford, however, 

1 Laws of Menu, ch. ix. 313 — 319. 

2 Ibid.viii. 380. 3 , Ibid. Tin. '* Ibid vii. 133. 

s 11 allied, Preface to tlic Code of Gentoo Laws. 

« The Druids among the .ancient Britons, ns there was a striking similarity 
in many of tlie docti'ines which tliey taught, also possessed many similar pri- 
vileges and distinctions to those of the Brahmens. Their persons were in- 
•riolable ; they were exempt from taxes and military scnice ; they exercised 
the legislative, the judicial, and, with the exception of commanding annics in 
the field, almost the whole of the c.xccutive powers of government. Caesar, 
De Bell. Gal. lib. vi. 13, 14. Henrv’s Hist, of Great Britain, i. 302, 317. 
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but an imperfect idea of the influence of the Brahmens in BOOK II. 
the intercourse of Hindu Society. As the greater part of cuap. ii. 

life among the Hindus is engrossed by the performance 

of an infinite and burdensome ritual, Tvhich extends to 
almost every hour of the day, and every function of nature 
and society, the Brahmens, who are the sole judges and 
directors in these complicated and endless duties, are 
rendered the uncontrollable masters of human life. Thus 
elevated in power and privileges, the ceremonial of society 
is no less remarkably in their favour. They are so much 
superior to the king, that the meanest Brahmen would 
account himself polluted by eating with him, and death 
itself would appear to him leas dreadful than the degra- 
dation of permitting his daughter to unite herself in 
marriage with his sovereign. With these advantages, it 
would be extraordinary had the Brahmens neglected them- 
selves in so important a ^circumstance as the command of 
property. It is an essential j)ai-t of the religion- of the 
Hindus, to confer gifts upon the Brahmens. This is a 
precept more frequently repeated than any other in the 
sacred books. Gifts to the Brahmens form always an 
important and essential part of expiation and sacrifice.* 

* Soo’tlic laws of >[enu, pn.ssim. “ Tlio organs of sense and action, reputa- 
tion, n heavenly mansion, life, a great name, children, cattle, ore all destroyed 
hy a sacriflcc offered with trifling presents: let Jio man, therefore, sacrifice 
•without liberal gifts.” Ibid. xi. 40.. “ Let every man, according to his ability, 
give wcaltli to tlie lirahmens detached from tlie world and learned in Scrip- 
ture! such a giver sliall attain heaven after this life.” Ibid.xi. G. “Having 
reckoned up the persons whom tlie Brahmen is obliged to support, having 
ascertained his Divine knowledge and moral conduct, let the king allow him a 
suitable maintenance from his own household ; and, having appointed him a 
maintenance, let tlie king protect him on all sides, for ho gains from tlie 
Brahmen whom ho protects a sixth part of his virtue.”- Ibid. xi. 22, 23. 

” Of tliat king in ■whose dominions a learned Bnahmen is afflicted with hun- 
ger, the whole kingdom will in a short time be afflicted with famine.” Ibid, 
vii. 114. 

Tlie Brahmens are occasionally exhorted to observe some decorum and mea- 
sure in their pui'suit of gifts. Laws of Menu, iv. 186. “ Sliould the king be 
near his end tiirough some incurable disease, he must bestow on the priests all 
his riches accumulated from legal fines ; and, having duly committed Jiis king- 
dom'to Ids son, let him seek death in battle ; or, if there be no wav, by abstain- 
ing from food.” 

“ Tiio influence of priestcraft over superstition is no where so visible ns in 
India. All the commerces of life have a strict analogy with the ceremonies of 
religion ; and the Brachman has inculcated such a variety of strange pemua- 
sions, tiiat the Gentoo finds himself every hour under the necessity of consult- 
ing his spiritual guide. The building of a pagoda, and maint.aining-within 
it a set of priests, is believed tlie best action which human virtue is capable of. 

Every offence is capable of being expiated by largesses to the Brachmans, pre- 
scribed by themselves according to their own measures of avarice and sensua- 
lity,” Orme, On the Government and People of Indostan, 432. 

“ Since the Brahmen sprung from the most excellent part, since he was the 
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BOOK II. When treasure is found, which, from the, general practice 
CHAT. n. of concealment, and the state of society, must have been a 

frequent event, the Brahmen may retain whatever his good 

fortune places in his hands ; another man must surrender 
it to the king, who is bound to deliver one-half to the 
Brahmens.* Another source of revenue at first view 
appears but ill assorted with the dignity and high rank 
of the Brahmeus ; by their influence it was converted into 
a fund, not only resjiectable but venerable, not merely 
useful but opulent. The noviciates to the sacerdotal 
office are commanded to find their subsistence by begging, 
and even to caiTy part of their eai'nings to their spiritual 
master. Begging is no inconsiderable source of priestly 
power.- 

The duties of the Brahmens may be summed up in a 
few words. They are, to read the Vedas; to teach them 


first l)orn, and since ho possesses the Veda, lie is by right tlie chief of this 
vhele creation. 

Him, tlio Being wlio exists of himself, produced in the hegirming from his 
omi moutli. Hint having porfonned holy rites, he might present clarified butter 
to tlie Gods, and cakes of rice to the progenitors of mankind, for the preser- 
vation of tills ivorld : 

“ Wlint created being then can surpass him, vitli ivliosc month the Gods of 
Iho flrmnincnt continually feast on clarified butter, and the manes of ances- 
tors, on haliowod cakes ? 

“ Of created tilings, the most excellent are those u-hich are animated j of 
the animated, tliosc wliich subsist by intelligence ; of the infelligcnt, mankind: 
and of men, tiic sacerdotal class ; 

“Of priests, those crainent in learning: of the learned, those who know 
their duty; of tliose who know it, such as perfonn it virtuously; and of the 
virtuous, tliose who sock beatitude from a perfect acquaintance with scriptural 
doctrine. 

“ Tlie very birtli of Brahmens is a constant incarnation of Dhcrma, God of 
Justice ; for tlie Brahmen is bom to promote justice, and to procure ^timatc 
happiness. 

“.Wiicn a Brahmen springs to light, he is born above the world, the 
chief of all creatures, assigned to guard tho treasury ot duties, religious and 
civil. 

“ 'Wliatcvcr exists In the universe is all in cflect, tliough not in form, tho 
wcaltli of tho Brahmen: since tho Brahmen is entitled to it all by his primo- 
geniture and eminence of birth.” Laws of Menu, i. 93 — 100. 

■ Laws of Jfenu, ch. viii. The law is laid dorni somewhat differently in 
Ilalhcd’s Code : when a man finds any thing liclonging to another, the magis- 
trate is to be iiifonncd, and if the finder is a Brnhincn, he keeps the whole ; 
from others a part goes to the magistrate ; and from a Sooder all but two 
twelfths, llalhed's Gentoo Laws, ch. 21, sect. 2. 

- Ijiws of JIcnu, ch. il. Tho mendicity of the priests seems to have been a 
general instrument of priestly imposture. It was so among the Romans; and 
no nnproductivo one. Sec Apuleius, Metam. 1. viii. p. 2G2. Cicero, in his Boole 
of Laws, proposes to restrain the begging trade of tlie priests. — Stipcm sustuli- 
mus, nisi cam qnam ad^paucos dies propriam Ida: Martis cxcepimus : Implet 
cnim superstitione animos, exliaurit domos. Cic. do Lcgib. 1. ii. 9, IG. The 
Popish mendicants are a notorious instance. Sec Middleton’s Letter from 
Rome, in Works of Dr. Conyers Middleton, iii. IIG. 
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castes; the cshatriyas. 

to tlie young Bralimens] and to perform sacrifices and BOOK 11. 
otlier religious acts.* chap, h, 

II. Among the castes of tlie Hindus, the next in dignity 

and rank to the priestly tribe, is that of the Cshatriyas, 
or the military class. In the rude and early state of 
society, as man has provided few securities against the 
evils with which he is assailed, and his wisdom has 
enabled him to draw few general rules respecting the 
order of their recurrence, he lives in a perpetual expecta- 
tion of unhappy events, as well from nature, as from his 
fellow-men ; and fear is the passion which chiefly usurps 
the government of his mind. The priest soothes his 
imagination, in regard to the first and most awful source 
of his apprehensions, by undertaking to procure for him 
the favour of the mysterious powers of nature. The sol- 
dier, from whom he expects protection against the ravages 

1 See the Laws of Jleiiu, passim. “ To Brahmens were assigned the duties 
of reading the Veda, of tcacliing it, of sacriflciug, of assisting others to sacri- 
fice, of giving alms, and of receiving gifts.” Menu, i.88.— M. 

Notwitlistanding the view given in the text of the position of the Brahman 
in Eindti society, is founded upon authentic texts, yet, upon the whole, it is 
calculated to produce wrong Impressions. The Brahmans are not priests in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, nor have they, as Brahmans only, such 
influence in society as is here ascribed to them. The Brahmans, in the early 
stages of Hindu society, were an order of men who followed a course of reli- 
gious study and practice during the first half of their lives, and spent the 
other in a condition of self-denial aud mendicity. They conducted for them- 
selves, and otliers of the two next castes, sacrifices, and occasionally great 
public ceremonials ; but they never, like the priests of other pagan nations, or 
those of the Jews, conducted public worship, worship for individuals indis- 
criminately, worship in temples, or offerings to idols. A Brahman who makes 
offerings to idols is iield as degraded, and unfit to be invited to religious feasts. 

Menu, ii. 152, 180. — Again, though acceptance of gifts is one mode of subsist- 
ence, Brahmans are prohibited from taking gifts indiscriminately, habitually, 
or excessively, and from receiving any reward for teaching, or any fixed wages 
or reward for sacrifices. Ibid. iii. 186 ; iv. 33, 186, 214, etc. — If possessed of 
wealth, a Brahman is enjoined to give liberally, and whatever property he 
may possess, he is commanded to abandon it in the prime of manhood, for a' 
life of religious solitude and meditation. Ibid, vi.2, et seq.— The whole tenor 
of the rules for the conduct of a Brahman is to exclude him from’ everything 
like worldly enjoyment, from riches, and from temporal power. Neither didi 
the Brahmans, like the priests of the Egyptians, keep to themselves a mono- 
poly of spiritual kno’svledge. The Brahman alone, it is true; is to fcacA tlie 
Vedas ; hut the two next orders, the Kshatriya and Vaisya, are equally to 
study them, and were, therefore, equally u'eH acquainted with the law and 
the religion. Even the Sudra was, under some circumstances, permitted to 
read and teach ; foritis said, “ a believer in scripture may receive pure know- 
ledge even from a Sudra.” Menu, ii. 238- — In modern times the Brahmans, 
collectively, have lost all claim to the character of a priesthood. ' They form 
a nation, following all kinds of secular avocations, and where they are met 
witli in a religious capacity, it is not as Brahmans merely, hut as being the 
ministers of temples, or the family Gurus, or priests of the lower classes of. 
the people, offices by no means restricted, though not unfrequently extended, 
to the Brahmanical caste, and agreeably to the primitive system virtually de- 
structive of Brahmanhood. — Vf. 
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BOOK IT. of hostile men, is the second object of his veneration and 
CHAP. II. gratitude ; and in the bistory of society, it "will be generally 

found, that the rank and influence of the military order 

are high, in proportion as the civilization of the people 
is low.* To all but the Brahmens, the caste of Cshatriyas 
are an object of unbounded respect. .They are as much 
elevated above the classes below them, as the Brahmens 
stand exalted above the rest of human kind. Nor is 
superiority of rank among the Hindus an unavailing cere- 
mony. The most important advantages are attached to it. 
The distance between the different orders of men is im- 
mense and degrading. If a man of a superior class accuses 
a man of an inferior class, and his accusation proves to be 
unjust, he escapes not with impunity ; but if a man of in- 
ferior class accuses a man of a superior class, and fails in 
proving his accusation, a double punishment is allotted 
him.- For all assaults, the penality rises in proportion as 
the party oSending is low, the party complaining high, in 
the order of the castes. It is, indeed, a general and re- 
markable part of the jurispnidence of this singular people, 
that all crimes arc more severely punished in the subordi- 
nate classes ; the penality ascending, by gradation, from 
the gentle correction of the venerable Brahmen to the 
harsh and sanguinary chastisement of the degraded Sudra.® 
Even in such an affair as the interest of money on loan, 
where the Brahmen pays two per cent., three per cent, is 
exacted from the C.shatriya,.four per cent, from the Vaisya, 
and five per cent, from the Sudra. The sovereign dignity, 
which usually follows the power of the sword, was ori- 
ginally appropriated to the military class, though in this 
particular it would appear that irregularity was pretty 

• To this observation I know not tlint any exception can be adiluccil, -wliich 
is not resolvable into the influence of n eovernment purely or cliielly military. 
This, however, is tho elTect of art,’ or of forced circumstances, not of nature or 
of reason. It is Jlandeville, 1 think, who remarlcs, that fear is the origin of 
tlio admiration wlilch has been generally bestowed upon tlie profession of 
arms ; and in conlimiation of this ob-serves, that it is the most timid sex by 
vvliom tlie military elmractcr is the most admired. Mr. Ilumc has remarked, 
that it is the most timid sc.x, also, who are the most devoted to superstition and 
the ]irlests. 

- lialhcd's Code, cli. xv. sect. 2. “ If a man of an inferior caste,” says the 
Gentoo Code, “ proudly alTccting an equality with a person of superior caste, 
should speak at tlie same time with liim, the magistrate in that case shaU 
pnnisli him to tiie extent of his abilities." — Ibid. 

3 See the Ijiws of Menu, and lialhcd’s Gentoo Code, passim. Tlie case of 
theft is an exception to this, the higher classes being punished the most 
severely. 
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early introduced. To bear arms -is. the peculiar duty of BOOK II. 
the Cshatriya caste, and tbeir maintenance's derived from cmip. n, 
the provision made by the sovereign for his soldiers.^ 

III. The Vaisyas are the third caste of the Hindus. Their 
duties are to tend cattle, to carry on merchandise^ and to 
cultivate the ground. They are superior only to the Sudras, 

■who owe to them, however, the same a'wful respect and sub- 
mission, which it is incumbent on them to pay to the mili- 
tary class. 

IV. As much as the Brahmen is an object of intense 
veneration, so much is the Sudra an object of contempt, 
and even of abhorrence, to the other classes of his coun- 
trymen.- The business of the Sudras is servile labour, and 
their degradation inhuman. Not only is the most abject 
and grovelling submissioU imposed upon them as a religious 
duty, but they are driven from their just and equal share 
in all the advantages of, the social institution. The crimes 
which they commit against others are more severely pu- 
nished than those of any other delinquents, while the 
crimes which others commit against them are more gently 
pimished than those against any other sufferers Even 
their persons and labour are not free, ‘fA man-of the ser- 
vile caste, whether bought or unbought, a Brahmen may 
compel to perform servile duty; because such a man was 
created by the Self-existent for the purpose of serving 
Brahmens.”^ The law scarcely permits them to own pro- 

< There arc several notices in Hindu tradition, of a collision between the 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas. And it is singular enongh, that the cause of dis- 
pute never appears to have been secular rank or power. The Brahmans are 
never described as seeking kingly dignity; but the Kshatriyas contend for 
admission into the Brahmanical order. — W. 

2 The law does not justify the term ‘abhorrence.’ In what follows, Mr. 

Mill has collected the extreme texts, and has passed over, alL the favourable nr 
qualifying passages. The condition of a Sudra, in the Hindu system, was infi- 
nitely preferable to that of the helot, tiie slave, or the serf of the Greek, tlie 
Homan, and the feudal systems. He was independent, his services were 
optional : they were not agricultural, but domestic and personal, and claimed 
adequate compensation. He liad tlie power of accumulating wealtli, or injunc- 
tions against his so doing would liave been superfluous. He had the oppor- 
tunity of rising to rank, for the Puranas record dynasties of Sudra kings ; and 
even Manu notices their existence, iv. 61. — He might, as we have seen above, 
study and teach religious knowledge, and he might perform religious acts. 

“As a Sudra, witliout injuring another man, peiforms the, lawful acts of the 
twice-born ; even thus, without being censured, he gains exaltation in this 
world, and the next.” Menu, x. 128. See also verses 121 to 131 ; and Vishnu 
Purana', 292, and note. — No doubt tlie Sudra was considered, in some degree, 
the property of the Brahman ; but he had rights and privileges, and freedom, 
mucli beyond any otlier of the servile classes of antiquity, — Sv. 

3 See the Laws of Menu, and Halhed’s Gentoo Code, passim. 

^ Ibid.ch.viii. 413. 
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ROOK 11 . perty ; for it is declared that “no coUectiou of ."wealth must 
CHAP. II. be made by a Sudra, even though he has x)0"wer, since a ser- 

vile man, who has amassed riches, gives pain even to 

Brahmens.”’ “A Brahmen may seize, "without hesitation, 
the goods of his Sudra slave; for as that slave can have no 
property, his master may take his goods.”- Any failure in 
the respect exacted of the Sudra towards the superior 
classes is avenged by the most dreadful pimishmehts. 
Adultery with a woman of a higher caste is expiated by 
buniing to death on a bed of iron. The degradation of 
the wetched Sudi'a extends not only to everything in this 
life, but even to sacred insstruction, and his chance of 
fai'our with the superior powers. A Brahmen must never 
read the Veda in- the presence of Sudras.® “Let not a 
Brahmen,” sa3's the law of Menu,’ “give advice to a Sudra; 
nor what remains from his table ; nor clarified butter, of 
which part has been oSered; nor let him give spiritual 
counsel to .such a man, nor infoi"m him of the legal expia- 
tion for his sin : surclj’-ho who declares the law to a servile 
man, and ho who instructs him in the mode of expiating 
sin, sinks with that verj’" man into the heU named Asam- 
vrita.”* 

’ L.iwii of >rcnu, cli. X. 129. 

~ lliUl.vlil.4I7. If lie be distressed for susistcnce, says tlic gloss of Culluc.a. 

Ibid. 

■* I.aws of Jfenu, ell. vlil.80, 81. ‘.‘If,” say.s the Gentoo Code, ‘‘n man of 
llie Sooder reads the belds of the Slmstcr, or the roornn.to .t Brnlim.in, n. 
Cliclitcr, or ,1 liiii, then tlic m light rale sliall heat some bitter oil, and iioiir it 
Into the aforo.'.nid Sonder.’.s innutli; and If a Sooder listens to tlio bcids of the 
.Sh.Titcr, tlicn tlic oil, licated a.s before, rliall bo poured into his cars, and 
nrrecs and ivax sliall be incited together, and the orifice of his e.irs shall be 
stopiicd up thcrcrvlth. If a Sooder gels by heart the bcid.s of tlie Sha.stor, the 
magistrate shall put him to dc.ath. If a Sooder nlivoys pcrfoims ivorship and 
the Jugg, tlic mngi'.tratc hliall pnt him to death. If a .Sooder gives much and 
frequent molc.stntlon to a IJr.ihmcn, the magistrate shall put him to death." 
(Ualhcd'.s Code of Gentoo Law.s, eh. xxi., sect. 7.) It is among the most bar- 
barous trilics, that wo in general find the jirincijdc of subordination abused to 
the greatest e.vccss, Tcrlmps no instance is equal to tliat wliich exhibit.s itself 
among the Hindus. ‘‘Among the Natchez," says Robertson (Tli.st. America, 
ii. 139), a powerful tribe now extinct, on the banlcs of the Mississippi, a dilTer- 
ence of rank took jdnee, with avhich the northern tribc.s w ere altogether tm- 
iieqiialntcd. Some families were reputed noble, and enjoyed hereditary 
dignity. Tlie body of tlie iieojilo was considered ns vile, and fonned only for 
iiubjcction. This dl.stlnction was marked by niqicllntions, avhich intimated the 
lilgii elevation of the one state, and tile ignominious depression of the other: 
the former were called Ileipeelable ; the latter, the Slinkards." — "To be a scr- 
v.ant," says Jlillar (Distinction of Ranks, eh. a', sect. 1), “in these primitive 
time", avas almost nnivcrsally the .'ame tiling ns to lie a slave. Tlie master 
iissinned an unlimited Jurisdiction oa'cr his sera nnts, and tlic pria-ilcgc of selling 
them at idcasurc. He gave them no avages lieside their maintenance ; and he 
allowed them to have no tiropcrty, but claimed to Ins oavn use aadintevcr, by 
thclr labour, or by any other means, they happened to acquire. — Thus the 
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Although the adherence of each class to the particular BOOK IL 
employment assigned to it. was secured by the most rigid chap. ii. 

laws, and the severest penalties, there were extraordinary 

cases in which a limited departure was permitted'. -When 
a Brahmen cannot obtain subsistence by the proper busi- 
ness of his order, he may apply himself to that' of the 
Cshatriya or the "Vaisya, but must never become so far de- 
graded as to engage in that of the Sudra. The Cshatriya 
and Vaisya,in like necessitous circumstances, may have re- 
course resiDectively to the business of the class or classes 
below them, even that of the Sudra, but are strictly inter- 
dicted from profaning the employment of any class above 
them. The Sudra having, originally, no inferior class, was 
probably abandoned to his necessities, though afterwards, 
in the . employments of the inixed classes, a resource was 
opened also for him;i In this arrangement, as usually hap- 
pens in the laws of the Hindus, the advantages are all on 
the side of the superior orders. The Brahmen has open 
■to him, if need be, the occupations of all the respectable 
classes ; he can oyerload them with additional numbers in 
the season of distress, a season at which it is natural for 
them to be overloaded without him, while his own occupa- 
tion is exempt from the encroachment or competition of 
any other description of men. The Cshatriya, while he has 
the occupations open to him of two of the castes, is liable 
to the interference of one of them only. The Vaisya, on 
the other hand, can have recourse to none but the lowest 
of employments, that of the Sudra, while he is liable to 
"be straitened in his own occupation by the interference 
and competition of both the orders above him. The 
unfortunate Sudra, who has no resource, may be driven 
from his employment and his means of subsistence, me- 
diately or immediately, by all the other classes of the 
community.^ 


practice of domestic slavery appears to liaye been early established among the 
nations of antiquity; among the Egj-ptians, the Phoenicians, the Jews, the 
Babylonians, the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans. — The same practice 
obtains at present among all those tribes of barbarians, in different parts of the 
world, with which' we have any correspondence.” 

* Laws of Menu, ch. s. passim. Mr. Colebrooke on the Indian Classes. 
Asiatic Researches, v. 63. 

2 Tlie Sudra has a resource not permitted to the others — emigration; a 
suifleient proof of his personal liberty. “ Let the three first classes invariably 
dwell in these before-mentioned countries ; but a Sudra, distressed for sub- 
sistence, may sojourn where he pleases.” Manu, ii. 24. — W. 
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This distribution of the whole people into four classes 
only, and the appropriation of them to four species of 
employment ; an arrangement which, in the very simple 
state of society in which it must have been introduced, 
was a great step in improvement, must have become pro- 
ductive of innumerable inconveniences, as the wants of 
society multiplied. The bare necessaries of life, with a 
small number of its rudest accommodations, are all it 
X^repares to meet the desires of man. As those desires 
speedily extend beyond such narrow limits, a stnigglc 
must have early ensued between the first principles of 
human nature and those of the political establishment. 
The different castes were .strictly, commanded to marry 
with those only of their own class and profession ; and 
the mixture of the classes from the union of the sexes 
was guarded against by the severest laws.* This was an 
occurrence, however, which laws could not prevent. Iitc- 
gularities took place ; children were born, who belonged 
to no caste, and for whom there was no occupation. No 
event could befall society more calamitous than this. 
Unholy and infamous, on account of that violation of the 
sacred law to which they owed their unwelcome birth, 
those wretched outcasts had no resource for subsistence, 
excepting either the bounty of the established classes, to 
whom they were objects of execration and abhorrence ; or 
the plunder of those same classes, a course to which they 
would betake themselves with all the ingenuity of neces- 
sitous, and all the atrocity of much injured, men. When 
a class of this description became numerous, they must 
have filled society with the greatest disorders. In the 
preface of that comxulatiou of the Hindu Laws, which was 
translated by Mr. Halhed,** it is stated that, after a succes- 
sion of good king.s, who secured obedience' to the laws, and 
under whom the peoj^le enjoyed felicity, came a monarch 
evil and corrujit, under whom the laws were violated, the 

* Tliis is not correct. Tlie original system seems to have been very lax in 
this respect, and each caste might take rvives from the caste or castes below 
them, as well as their own. “A Sudra woman only, must be the wife of a 
Sudra ; she and a Vaisya of a Vaisya ; they too and a Kshatriya of a Eshatrh-a ; 
those too and a Brahmani of a Brahman.” Mann, iii. 13. And altliough it 
was a sin for a Brahman to marry a Sudra woman, yet that such things did 
happen, appears from the following stanzas, 14—17, as well as passages in the 
tenth book. — W. 

^ Vide Halhed’s Code of Gcntoo Laws, preface. 
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mixture of tlie classes was pei’petrated, and a new and BOOK II, 
impious race were produced. The Brahmens imt this chai*. ir. 

wicked king to death, and, by an effort of miraculous 

power, created a successor endowed with the most ex- 
cellent qualities. But the kingdom did not prosper, by 
reason of the Barren Sunker, so were this impure brood 
denominated ; and it required the wisdom of this virtuous 
king to devise a remedy. He resolved upon a classification 
of the mixed race, and to assign them occupations. This, 
accordingly, was the commencement of arts and manufac- 
tures. The Barren Sunker became all manner of artisans 
and handicrafts ; one tribe of them weavers of cloth, 
another artificers in iron, and so on in other cases, till the 
subdi\nsions of the class were exhausted, or the exigencies 
of the community supplied. Thus were remedied two 
evils at once : The increasing wants of an improving 
society were provided for ; and a class of men, the pest 
of the community, were converted to its service. This is 
another important em in the history of Hindu society ; 
and having reached this stage, it does not appear that it 
has made, or that it is capable of making, much further 
progress. Thirty-six branches of the impure class are 
specified in the sacred books,’ of whom and of their em- 
ployments it would be tedious and useless to present the 
description. The highest is that sprang from the con- 
junction of a Brahmen with a ■woman of the Csbatriya 
class, whose duty is the teaching of military exercises. 

Tlie lowest of all is the offspring of a Sudra with a woman 
of the sacred class. This tribe are denominated Chandalas, 
and are regarded with great abhorrence. Their professiou 
is to cany out corpses, to execute criminals, and perform 
other offices, reckoned to the last degree unclean and de- 
gi-adiug. If, by the laws of Hindustan, the Sudras are 
placed in a low and vile situation, the impure and mixed 
classes are placed in one still more odious and degrading. 

Nothing can equal the contempt and insolence to which 
it is the lot of the lowest among them to see themselves 
exposed. They are condemned to live in a sequestered 

> Colebrookc on the Indi.in CInsscs, Asiatic Kescarclics, v. 63. On tliis snb- 
jeet, liowcrcr, tliat intelligent author tells us, that Sanscrit authorities in some 
instances disagree. Classes mentioned by "one, are omitted by another; and 
tests differ on tlie professions assigned to some tribes. It is a subject, he adds, 
in -iVhich there is some intricacy. 
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spot by tbemselveSj that tbey may not pollute tbe very 
toim in 'wliicb tbey reside. If tbey meet a man of tbe 
bigber castes, tbey must tm-n out of tbe way, lest be 
should be contaminated by tbeir presence.* 

I “ Avoid,” stiys tlie Tantra, “ the touch of tlie Chandala, and other abject 
classes. Wliocvcr associates rrith them undoubtedly falls fi'om his class ; U'ho- 
ever bathes or drinks in rvclls or pools which they have c.aused to be made, 
must be purified by the five productions of lane.” Colcbroolcc on the Indian 
Classes, Asiat. Research, v. 53. From this outline of the classification and 
distribution of the people, as extracted from the books of the Hindus, some of 
the most intelligent of our British observers appeal to the present practice of 
tlie people, which they affinn is mudi more conformable to the laws of human 
welfare, than the institutions described in the ancient books. Of this, the 
author is aware ; so inconsistent with the laws of human welfare are the insti- 
tutions described in the Hindu ancient books, that they never coxtld have been 
observed with .any accuracy ; it is, at the same time, very evident, that the in- 
stitutions described in the ancient books arc the model upon which the present 
frame of Hindu societ}' has been formed ; and avhen wo consider the powerful 
causes which have operated so long to draw, or rather to force, the Hindus 
from them inconvenient institutions and customs, the only source of wonder is, 
that the state of society which they now csliibit should hold so great a rc.sem- 
blance to that which is depicted in their books. The IVcsidcnt de Goguet is of 
opinion, tliat a division of the peo])lc into tribes .and heredit.ary professions 
similar to that of the Hindus existed in the ancient Assp'inn empire, and that 
it prevailed from the highest antiquity over almost all Asia {part I. book I. ch. 
i. art. 3; Herodot. lib. i. c.ap. 200; Strab. lib. xa-i. p. 10S2; Died. lib. ii. 
p. 142). Cccrops distributed into four tribes all the inhabitants of Attica. 
(I’ollux, lib. viii. cap. 9, sect. 100 ; Diodorus Siculus, lib. ii. p. 33.) Theseus 
aftenvards made them three by uniting, as it should seem, the sacerdot.al class 
avith that of the nobles, or m.agisti-atcs. They consisted then of nobles and 
priests, labourers or husbandmen, and artificers ; and there is no doubt that, 
like the Eg^yitians and Indians, they were hereditary. (Plutarcli. Vit. Thes.) 
Aristotle expressly informs us (Polit. lib. vii. cap. 10), that in Crete the people 
aVero divided by the laavs of Minos into classes after the manner of the EgjTp- 
tians, AVe haa-c most remarkable.proof of a diaision, the same ns that of the 
Hindus, anciently established among the Persians. In the Zondavesta, trans- 
lated by Anquetil Duperron, is the following passage : “ Ormusd said : There 
are three measures [literally aveights, that is, tests, rides] of conduct, four 
states, and five places of dignity. — The states arc : that of the priests ; that of 
the soldier ; that of the husbandman, the source of riches ; and that of the 
artis.an or l.abourcr." Zendavesta, i. 141 . There are sufficient a'cstiges to proa o 
an ancient establishment of the same sort among the Buddhists of Ceylon, and 
by consequence to infer it among the other Buddhists oa'Cr so large a portion 
of Asia. ' See a Discourse of Mr. Joinville on the Religion and Manners of the 
People of Ceylon, Asiat. Research, rdi. 430, ct scq. — JI. 

Tiiere is no distinction of caste amongst the Buddhists, although in some 
places an attempt may have been made to introduce some such distinction, 
after the Hindu model. The multiplication of castes in India, is not the enact- 
ment of any code, though it may le remotely the effect ; it is the work of the 
people, amongst the most degraded of whom, prevails, not the shame, but the 
“pride” of caste. The lowest native is no ontcaste, ho has an acknowledged 
place in society ; he is the member of a class ; and he is invariably more I'e- 
tentive of the distinction than those above him. In depicturing the horrors of 
the system, European writers lose sight of the compensations. The veriest 
Chandala, who is one of a community, is less miserable, less unhappy, than 
many of the paupers of tlie civilized communities of Eiu’ope, with whom no 
man oums companionship or kindred ; they are the hue outcastes — ^not the 
Pai’iah or Chandala. — AV. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The Form of Government. 


BOOK IL 

CHAP. HI, 


A fter the division of the people into ranks and occu- 
pations, the great circumstance by which their con- 
dition, character, and operations are determined, is the 
piolitical establishment; the system of actions by which 
the social order is preserved. Among the Hindus, ac- 
cording to the Asiatic inodel, the government was mo- 
nai’chical, and, with the usual exception of religion and 
its ministers, absolute. No idea of any system of rule, 
different from the will of a single person, appears to have 
entered the minds of them, or their legislators. “ If tho 
world had no king,” says tho Hindu law,* “it would quake 
on all sides through fear ; the ruler of this universe, there- 
fore, created a king, for the maintenance of this system.” 
Of the high and uncontrollable authority of the monarch 
a judgment may bo formed, from the lofty terms in which 
tho sacred books describe his dignity and attributes, “A 
king,” says tho law of lirenu," “is formed of particles from 
tho chief guai’dian deities, and consequently surpasse.s all 
mortals in gloiy. Like the sim,hc buras ej'es and hearts ; 
nor can any human creature on earth even gaze on him. 
He, is fire and air ; He, tho god of criminal jnstice ; Ho, 
the genius of wealth ; He, the i-cgent of waters ; He, the 
loi-d of tho firmament. A king, even though a child, must 
not be ti’cated lightly, from an idea that he is a mere 
moidal : No ; ho is a powerful divinity, who apjieare in 
human shape. In his auger, death. He who shows hatred 
of the king, through delusion of mind, will certainly 
lierish ; for speedily will tho king apply his heart to 
that man’s destruction.” The prido of imperial greatness 
coTild not devise, hardly could it even desire, more extra- 
ordinai-y distinctions, or the sanction of a more unlimited 
authority.® 


1 Laws of JIcnu, cli. vii.3. - IbW. vll. 

3 Had 3tr. Mill saradcntly considered Ecvcrnl pnssjipcs wiiieli lie presently 
quotes, or to wliicli lie refers, lie would Iinvc been sntisfled Hint tlicse descrip- 
tions of kingly power arc mere generalities ; and tliat in practice, Hindu des- 
potism did not exist. Tlie Raja was not above the law. “ Law," says Sankara, 
“ is the king of kings, far more powerful tlmn tlicy." Preface to’tlie Digest. 
He was not a lawgiver : the laws to wblcli lie was amenable, os well ns tlic 
meanest of bis subjects, emanated from a hlglicr: "God having created the 
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BOOK ir. The plan, according to which the power of the sovereign 
cnAr. III. was exercised in the government of the country, resembled 
- — — — that which has almost universally prevailed in the mo- 
narchies of Asia, and was a contrivance extremely siniple 
and rude. In the more skilful governments of Europe, 
officers are appointed for the discharge of particular duties 
ill the different provinces of the empire ; some for the 
decision of causes, some for the control of violence, some 
for collecting the contingents of the subjects, for the ex- 
pense of the state ; while the powers of all centre imme- 
diately in the head of the government, and all together 
act as connected and subordinate wheels in one compli- 
cated and artful machine. Among the less instructed and 
less civilised inhabitants of Asia, no other plan has ever 
occurred to the monarch, for the administration of his 
dominions, than simply to divide his own authority and 
liower into pieces or fragments, as numerous as the pro- 
vinces into which it was deemed convenient to distribute 
the empire. To each of the provinces a viceregent was 
de.spatched, who carried with him the undivided authority 
and jurisdiction of bis master. Whatever powers the 
sovereign exercised over the whole kingdom, the vice- 
regent exercised in the province allotted to him ; and the 
same plan which the sovereign adopted for the government 
of the whole, was exactly followed by the viceregent in the 
government of a part.* If the i^rovince committed to his 
sway was too extensive for his personal inspection and 
control, he subdivided it into parts, and assigned a go- 


four classes, lest the roval and njilitarj' class should hccoinc insupportaUe 
through their power and ferocity, produced the transcendent body of law.” 
Ihid. lie -was not even permitted to administer it without legal advisers : 
“ lot not a ])rincc, who seeks the good of his own soul, hastily and alone pro- 
nounce the law.” Manu, viii. 281 . The authority of the Brahmans was not a 
nominal restraint. In early times, they undertook to depose kings for 
tyranny and impiety : see the legends of Vena, Parasunima and Devdpi, V ishnii 
i’urann, 99, 401, 408 ; and tlie JIndra Itdkslmsa, Hindu Tlieati-e, vol. ii. There 
were also other checks upon rcgJil power in an hereditary nohility : “ men of 
high lineage, whose ancc.stors were servants of kings.” For, at a verj’ early 
period, olllccs of state seem to have become liercditarj' ; and the hereditary 
minister was often more powerful than his master. 'J'he great Kshatriyas, 
represented by the Samnnts of Prithu llai, and the present Thakurs of Jaypur 
and Jodlipur, seldom allowed despotic power to their'' prince. See Mudra 
Eakshasa ; Tod’s Raja’sthan ; Duff’s Matirattas.— W. 

■ Ktempfer, in his History of Japan, booki. chap, v., says, “ the wjiole em- 
pire is governed in general by the Emperor, with an absolute and monarchical 
power, and so is every province in particular by the prince, who, under the 
Emperor, enjoys the government thereof.” — For tlie similarity of the institution 
in the Ottomtm government, see Yolney’s Travels in SjTia and Egj-pt, ii. 37G. 
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vernor to eacli, ■whom he intrusted ■with the same absolute BOOK II. 
po'wers in his district, as he himself possessed in the ad- chap. nr. 
ministration of the greater department. Even this inferior • — 
deputy often divided ■his authority, in the same manner, 
among the governors, whom he appointed, of the town- 
ships or villages under his control. Every one of those 
rulers, whether the sphere of his command was narrow or 
extensive, was’ absolute within it, and possessed the ■whole 
power of the sovereign, to levy taxes, to raise and command 
troops, and to decide upon the lives and property of the 
subjects.' The gradations of command among the Hindus 
were thus regulated : the lowest of all was the lord of one 
town and its district ; the next was the lord of ten to^wns ; 
the thii'd was the lord of twenty towns ; the fourth was 
the lord of 100 towns ; and the highest vicegerent was 
lord of 1000 towns. Every lord was amenable to the one 
immediately above him, and exercised unlimited authority 
over those below.^ The following law appears to provide 
for their personal expenses : “ Such food, drink, wood, and 
other articles, as by law should be given each day to the 
king, by the inhabitants of the township, let the lord of 
one town receive ; let the lord of ten towns enjoy the 
produce of two plough-lands ; the lord of twenty, that of 
five plough-lands ; the lord of 100, that of a village or 
small town ; the lord of 1000, that of a large town.”® The 

' This is not correct ; even Jfanu separates the military from the civil au- 
thority. “ Let him place a division of troops, commanded hy an approved 
ofiScer, over two, three, five, or a hundred districts, according to their extent,” 
vii. 214. — W.- 

2 Laws of Jlenu, ch. vii. 115 — 117. There is a very remarlcahle similarity 
between this mode of subdividing authority among the Hindus, and that 
adopted by the Incas of Peru. - “The Incas” (says Garcilasso de la "Vega, 
parti, bookii. ch. v.) “ had one method and rule in their government, as the 
best means to prevent all mischiefs and disorders; which was this. That of 
all the people in every place, whether more or less, a register should be kept, 
and a division made of ton and ten, over which one of the ten, whom they 
called the Decurion, was made superior over the other nine ; then every five 
divisions of this nature had a lord over them, to whom was committed the 
charge and care of fifty ; then over two divisions of fiftj% another lord, who 
supervised 100 ; sofive divisions of 100 had a magistrate who commanded 500 ; 
the divisions of 100 had a leader over 1000,” etc. The highest officer under 
the Inca was the governor of a province. Each inferior officer accounted for 
his conduct to the superior next above him. See, further, Acosta, Nat. and 
Mor. Hist, of the Indies, book vi. ch. xiii. ; Carli, Lettres sur TAmdrique, 
let.xiii. The analogy of the Anglo-Saxon institution of tithings, or ten fami- 
lies ; of hundreds, or ten tithings ; and counties, will suggest itself to every 
imagination. 

2 Laws of Jlonu, ch. vii. 1 18, 119. The first of these provisions, that for the 
lord of one torvn, is not accurately ascertained ; the two or five plough-lands 
are sufficiently distinct ; but the produce of a village or large torvn must have 
been extremely uncertain and ambiguous. 
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BOOK II. expense of the government of each vicegerent was defrayed 
CHAP. III. out of the taxes which he levied, and the surplus was 
transmitted to the superior lord, to whom he was imme- 
diately responsible. From him it was again conveyed to 
the governor above him, till it reached, at last, the royal 
treasury. 

If this plan of government was unskilful and rude,' so 
was the contrivance employed for checl^g the abuses to 
which it was liable. “The affairs of these townships,” 
says the law, “ either jointly or separately transacted, let 
another minister of the king inspect, who should be well 
affected, and by no means remiss. In every larger town 
or city, let him appoint one superintendent of all affairs, 
elevated in rank, formidable in power, distinguished as a 
planet among stars. Let that governor, from time to time, 
survey all the rest in person ; and, by the means of his 
emissaries, let him' perfectly know their conduct in their 
several'districts.’’^ Of the practical state of the govern- 
ment abundant proof is afforded, in the passage which 
immediately follows. “Since the servants of the king,” it 
is said, “ whom he has appointed guardians of districts, 
are generally knaves, who seize what belongs to other men, 
from such knaves let him defend his people ; of such evil- 
minded servants, as wiing wealth from subjects attending 
them on business, let the liiing confiscate all the posses- 
sions, and banish them from his realm.”® 

At the head of this government stands the king, on 
Avhom the gi’eat lords of the empire immediately dejiend. 
He is directed by the law to choose a Council, consisting 

of seven or eight ministers, men whose ancestors were 
servants of kings, who are versed in the holy books, who 
are personally brave ; who are skilled in the use of wea- 
pons, and whose lineage is noble.” ■* With them he is 
commanded perpetually to consult on the affairs of his 

' Competent authorities opine differently ; after quoting the passages of 
Jlanu, referred to in the notes of our author, Col. Briggs concludes, ‘‘these 
estraets afford us sufficient proof of a well-organised system of local superin- 
tendence and administration.” On the Land-tax of India, 24. — W . 

- Laws of Menu, ch. vii. 120—122. A similar officer formed a similar part 
of the Peruvian cstahlishment. He was denominated Cucuy Kioc, which is to 
E.ay, “ Eye of all.” Carli, Lettres sur I’Amgrique, let.xiii. 

3 Menu, ut supra, 123,124. 

“ Ihid. 54.— M. 

Tlie council of Mann does not comprise all the officers of state ; and lists 
given in the P.incha Tantra from the MahShhdrata, specify thirtj'-threo persons 
or classes of persons attached in a public or private capacity to roj'alty. Tr. 
K. As. Society, i. 174. — W. 
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government ; but a singular mode of deliberation is pre- 
scribed to him ; not to assemble his Council, and, lajdng 
before them, as in the cabinets of European J)rinces, the 
subject on which the suggestions of their wisdom are 
required, to receive the benefit aidsing from the natural 
communication of their knowledge and yiews ; a plan, 
apparently more artful and cunning, more nearly allied to 
the suspicious temper and narrow views of a rude period, 
is recommended; to consult them apart, and hear the 
opinion of each separately ; after which, having considted 
them in common, when each man is swayed by the opinion 
he had formerly given in private, and has a motive of 
interest and vanity to resist the light which might be 
thrown upon the subject by others, the king himself is to 
decide.' A Brahmen ought always to be his prime minister.. 
“To one leaimed Brahmen, distinguished among the rest,, 
let the king impart his momentous counsel.” - 
To provide for the defence of the country was one great 
branch of the duties of the sovereign, and to preside over 
the military force was his great prerogative and distinction. 
As, in the original division of the people, a fourth part of 
them were appropriated to the profession of arms, and 
destined from that alone to obtain their subsistence, the 
great difllciilty of government must have consisted, not in 
obtaining troops, but in finding for them maintenance and 
employment. When so great a proportion of the popu- 
lation were set apart for the business' of war, with nothing 
to do, from year to year, and from generation to generation, 
but to improve its principles, and acquire the utmost dex- 
terity in his exercises, it appears extraordinary that the 
nation was not of a formidable and warlike character. 
Yet has India given way to every invader ; “ and the rude- 
ness,” pays Mr. Orme,=’ “ of the military art in Indostan 
can scarce be imagined but . by those who have seen it.” 
The precepts in the ancient and sacred books of the 

' Lnws of Menu.'ch. vii.56. Another precept to the king, respecting tlie 
mode of consulting with his ministers, is verj’- expressive of the simplicity of 
the times ; “ Ascending up the back of a mountain, or going privately to a 
terrace, a bower, a forest, or a lonely place, without listeners, let him consult 
with them unobserved.” Ibid. 147. 

- I.aws of Jlenu, ch. vii. 58. 

^ Orme on the Government and People of Indostan, p.4l7. The same ac- 
curate and intelligent obseiwer immediately adds : “ The infantry consists in a 
multitude of people assembled together without regard to rank and file,” etc, 
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BOOK II. Hindus, ■sviiicli lay the foundation of their ihilitary system, 
citAP. III. are few in number, simple, and rude. For the security of 

* the royal residence, the king is directed to take up his 

abode* “in a capital, having, by way of fortress, a desert 
rather more than twenty miles round it, or a fortress of 
eai-th, a fortress of water or of trees, a fortress of armed 
men, or a fortress of mountains.” Their great unskilful- 
ness in the science of attack and defence, led them' to 
jilace great dexiendence on fortification, as appears by a 
variety of their precepts. “One bowman,” says Menu,- 
“ placed on a wall, is a match in war for 100 enemies, and 
100 for 10,000 ; therefore is a fort recommended.” Yet 
their knowledge of fortification was elementary, and mostly 
consisted in surrounding the place with a mud wall and a 
ditch, or availing themselves of the natural advantages 
which insulated rocks, which water, or impervious thickets, 
could afford. The duty and advantage of maintaining at" 
all times a powerful army are enforced in the most cogent 
terms. “ By a king,” saj's Menu, “ whose forces are always 
ready for action, the whole world may be kept in'awe ; let 
him then, by a force always ready, make aU creatures living 
his own.” ^ In recommending a perpetual standing army, 
the preceptive part of the military doctrine of the Hindus 
seems in a great measure to have been summed up ; for 
the marshalling, the discipline, the conduct of an aimy, in 
any of its. branches, no instruction is conveyed. General 
exhortations to firmness and valour are all the additional 
advice of which the utility appears to have been recog- 
nised. The Hindu prince is, by divine authority, informed, 
that those rulers of the earth, who, “ desirous of defeating 
each other, exert their utmost strength in battle, without 
ever averting their faces, ascend after death directly to 
heaven.”* “Never to recede from j combat,” says Menu, 
“ to protect the people, and to honour the priests, is the 
highest duty of kings, and ensures their felicity.” ® Of a 
great part of the duty which devolved upon the king, as 
head of the armed force, he appears to have been relieved 
by a deputy.® In times of peace, the mihtary people seem 
to have been distributed over the country, under the 
' Laws of Ifenu, cli.vii. 70. 

■ •-! IbuLiai.7‘1. 5 JbkL 103. * Ibid. 80. 5 lya. 88. 

. “ “ The forces of the realm, must be immediately regulated by the com- 
maiider-in-chief.” Ibid. C5. 
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command of the governors of provinces^ and of districts, 
for local defence, for. the preservation of local tranquillity, 
and for the convenience of subsistence. Whnn a general 
ivar demancled the Tvhole force of the nation, the king 
commanded the governors of provinces to assemble the 
soldiers under their command, and repair to his standard. 
From this circumstance it has been i-ashly concluded, that 
feudal conditions of military service, in fact a fe^al go- 
vernment, nearly resembling that which existed in Europe, 


had place in Hindustan.^ 

After the care of protecting the nation from foreign ag- 
gression or from internal tumult, the next duty of the 
king was the distribution of justice. In the first stage of 
societv, the leader in war is also the judge in peace ; and 
the regal and judicial functions are united in the same 
person. Various circumstances tend to produce this ar- 
rangement. In the first place, there are hardly any laws : 
and he alone is entitled to judge, who is entitled legis- 
late, since he must make a law for every occasion. In the 
next place, a rude people, unused to obedience, would 
hardly respect inferior authority. In the third place, the 
business of judicature is so badly performed as to inter- 
rupt but little the business or the pleasures of the king ; 
and a decision is rather an exercise of arbitrary will and 
power, than the result of an accurate investigation In 
the fourth place, the people are much accustomed to 
termiilate their own disputes, by their own cunning, or 
force, that the number of applications for judicature is 
comparatively small.’ As society advances a set of cir- 
cumstances, opposite to these, are gradually introduced: 


BOOK II. 

CHAP. Ill- 


2 Thriaws^^of but sligbtly upon mihtary arrange- 

3 It is very doulDtful, if this view of the progress of legislation w«ns ever ap 
1* 11 +/\ TTinfiiia CPTfaiiilv w© hav© HO gTOunds whatever for such a 

pheaWe to the Hmai s. jfg™ ^recognises no right or necessity in the king 
description The jiode of Menu^ieco^^^^^^ w judicial authorities other than 

cnly, and httic calculated to extend real knowledge.— W. 
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BOOK 11. laws are made which the judge has nothing to do hut apply : 
CHAr. nr. the people learn the advautage of submitting to inferior 
' authority : a more accurate administration of justice is. 

demanded, and cannot be performed without a great ap- ■ 
plication both of attention and of time : the people learn 
that it is for the good of the community, that they should 
not terminate,. and that they should not be allowed to 
terminate, either by force or fraud, their own disputes : 
the administration of justice is then too laborious to be 
either agreeable to the king, or consistent with the other 
services which he is expected to render : and the exercise 
of judicature becomes a separate employment, the exclu- 
sive function of a particular order of men. 

The administration of justice by the king in person, and 
in the provinces of course by his deputies, as in the subor- 
dinate districts by theirs, stands in the sacred books as a 
leading principle of the jurisprudence of the Hindus ; and 
the revolution of ages has introduced a change in favour 
rather of the prince who abandons the duty, than of the 
people, for whom hardly any other instrument of judica- 
ture is provided.' 

In the infancy of improvement, the business of the 
judge is much more to awax’d punishment, than to settle 
disputes. The Hindu law, accordingly, represents the 
king, as “ created for the guardianship of all, a divinity in 
human foi-ra, to inflict punishment according to the 
Shastcr.”- In conformity with these rude ideas, the most 
extravagant praises, are bestowed upon this engine of 
royalty. “ For the use of the king, Brahma formed, in the 
beginning of time, the genius of pimishment with a body 

> Tills is not correct. At a period not lonp suliscqucnt to the Code of Jfunn, 
if not contcniporarj’, various regulations were in force for the administration 
of the law.s, and various courts and olliccrs were estahlislicd for the neijudica- 
tion of causc.s, so that the king presided at jilcasurc only in the court of the 
capital, or In a court of appeal. — See Colclirookc on Hindu Courts of Justice. 
— Tr. II. As. Soc. ii. IGG. So, also, Mr. Ellis observes: “Mr. Mill mokes .a 
conslilcrable mistake If he supposes that in Hindu states it is, or was, the 
])mctice to administer justice only in the presence of the king. It is true, that 
in the Hindu Governments there was nlwaj-s an Aula Ilcfna, or court at the 
scat of government, in which the king was supposed, according to the letter of 
the law, to jircslde in person, though he might appoint a deputy, and always 
had assessors ; but it Is doubtful how the practice was kept up, and it is certain 
that there were three oilier principal courts known to the Hindu laws, and 
fifteen sorts of inferior courts, all having their several jurisdictions well de- 
fined, and many of them bearing a striking resemblance to the courts of the 
Englisli common law.” Trans. Madras Lllcraiy Society II. — W. 

s Halhcd’s Gentoo Code, rrcfacc. 
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of pure light, his own son, the protector of all created 
things. Punishment governs all mankind; punishment 
alone preserves them ; punishment wakes'' while their 
guards are asleep ; the wise consider punishment as the 
peiTection of justice. If the king were not, without indo- 
lence,, to punish the guilty, the stronger would roast the 
weaker, like fish, on a spit. The whole race of man is 
kept in order by punishment ; for a guiltless man is hard 
to be found.” ‘ 

For the more perfect discharge of this important duty 
the king is directed to associate with himself Brahmens, 
and counsellors capable of giving him advice.^ Any Brah- 
men, or even a person of the two middle classes, may in- 
terpret the law to him ; but a Sudra in no case whatever.^ 
On those occasions on which it was impossible for the king 
to give judgment in person, he was empowered to appoint 
a Brahmen, who, with three assessors, might try causes in 
his stead.'* 

So much with regard to the constitution of the tribu- 
nals. The solemnities of jurisdiction were thus ordered to 
proceed : “ Let the king, or his judge, ha-ving seated him- 
self on the bench, his body propeidy clothed, and bis mind 
attentively fixed, begin with doing reverence to the deities 
who govern the world, and then let him enter on the trial 
of causes.”’ The form of process -was simple, and good ; as 
it always is among a rude people.- The parties were heard, 
generally in x)erson ; though lawyers by profession, unless 
in the case of certain high crimes, might appear in lieu of 
the principals. The application of the plaintiff might be 
either oral or written ; but the answer was retjuired to be 
in the same form ; oral, if the application was oral ; and 

* Laws of Menu, ch. vii. 14—22. 2 Ibid. ch. viii. 1 . 

3 Ibid. ch. viii. 20. To learned and righteous Brahmens tlie magistrate shall 
give money, and every token of respect and consideration in the judgment 
seal, to have them near him ; but he shall not retain fewer than ten of such 
■Brahmens.- Geritoo Code, ch.iii. sect. 1, The more sacred books of law the 
men by denomination Jtolt/ were alone "permitted to read. Thus the law of 
Menu (ch.ii. 16). “He whose life is regulated by holy texts, from his con- 
ception to his funeral pile, has a decided right to study this code, but no other 
person whatsoever.” The more profane commentaries, however, were less 
confined, and the man versed in these might suffice for the common business 
of administering justice. ' 

■* Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 9,10.' The Gentoo Code, translated by Mr. Halhed? 
■directs, that when a king in person cannot examine a cause, he substitutes a 
learned Brahmen ; if a Brahmen cannot be found, a Cshatriya, etc., but in no 
case a Sudra. Gentoo Code, ch.iit. sect, 1. 

’ Laws of Menu, ch. viii 9,10. 
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BOOK II. in writing, if it was otherwise.’ The judge examines the 
CHAP- III. ■witnesses j inspects, if any, the ■wi’itings ; and without any 
~ ' intricate or expensive forms proceeds directly to a deci- 

sion. Punishment immediately follows conviction.^ 

One of the highest of our authorities affords a picture of 
the practical state of judicature in India, which, there is 
every reason to believe, may ■mth immaterial variations, he 
applied to Hindu society, from the period at which it first 
attained its existing form. “No man is refused access to 
the Durbar, or seat of judgment ; which is exposed to a 
large area, capable of containing the multitude.^ The 
plaintiff discovers himself by crying aloud, Justice ! Justice! 
tmtil attention is given to his importunate clamours. He 
is then ordered to be silent, and to advance before his 
judge ; to whom, after having prostrated himself, and 
made his offering of a piece of money, he tells his story in 
the plainest manner, with great humility of voice and 
gesture, and without any of those oratorical embellish- 
•'*ents which compose an art in freer nations.' — The wealth, 
the consequence, the interest, or the address of the party, 
.become now the only considerations. He visits his judge 
in private, and gives the jar of oil : his adversary bestows 
the hog which breaks it. The friends who can influence 
intercede; and, excepting where the case is so manifestly 
proved as to brand the failure of redress with glaring 
infamy (a restraint which human nature is born' to re- 
verence), the value of the bribe ascertains the justice of 
the cause. — This is so avowed a iiractice, that if a stranger 
should inquire how much it would cost him to recover a just 
debt from a creditor who evaded payment, he would every- 
where receive the same answer ; the government will keep 
one-fourth and give you the rest. Still the forms of jus- 
tice subsist ; witnesses are heard, but brow-beaten and 
removed : proofs of ■writing are produced, but deemed for- 
geries and rejected, until the way is cleared for the decision, 
which becomes totally or partially favourable, in propor- 
tion to the methods which have been used to render it 


' Gontoo Code, cli. iii. sect. .'i. 

- Orme on the Goyernment, etc., of Indostan, p. 451. 

3 Tins publicitj' of judicial proceedings is common to rude nations. In the 
countrj' and days of Job, the judge sat at the gate of the city, ch. ix. vcr. 7. 
Moses alludes to the same practice, Gen. xxiii. 1 1 ; and Homer tells us it tvos 
the practice in the heroic ages of Greece, II. lib. xyiii. yer. 497. 
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Sucli ; but still -with some attention to tbe consequences 
of a judgment, ■which would he of too- flagrant iniquity 
not to produce universal detestation and resentment. — 
Providence has,, at particular seasons, blessed the miseries 
of these people 'with the presence of a righteous judge. 
The vast reverence and reputation which such have ac- 
quired are but' too melancholy^ a proof of the infrequency 
of such a character. The history of their judgments and 
decisions is transmitted down -bo posterity, and is quoted 
■with a ■visible complacency on every occasion. Stories of 
this nature supply the xrlace of irroverbs in the conversa- 
tions of all the people of Indostau, and are applied by 
them with great propriety.” * 

Such are the j)rincipal branches of the duty of the 
sovereign, and in these various institutions may be con- 
templated an image of the Hindu government. It is 
worthy of a short analysis. The powers of government 
consist of three great branches, the legislative, the judicial 
and the administrative ; and we have to inquire in what 
hands these several powers are deposited, and by what 
circumstances their exercise is controlled. As the Hindu 
believes, that a complete and peifect system of instruction, 
which admits of no addition or change, was conveyed to 
him from the beginning by the Divine Being, for the 
■regulation of his public as well as his private afiairs, he 
acknowledges no laws but those which are contained in 
the sacred books. From this it is evident, that the only 
scope which remains for legislation is confined within the 
limits 'of the interpretations which may be given to the 
holy text. The Brahmens enjoy the undisputed preroga- 
tive of interpreting the divine oracles ; for though it is 
allowed to the two classes next in degree to give advice to 
the king in the administration of justice, they must in no 
c-ase presume to depart from the sense of the law which it 
has-iileased the Brahmens to impose. The power of legis- 
lation, therefore, exclusively belongs to the priesthood. 

’ Orme on the Government and People of Indostan, p.444 — 446. Another 
of our most instructive travellers, Mr. Foster, in the Dedication prefixed to his 
Journey from Bengal to England, p. vii., calls Hindustan, “ A land whose every 
principle of government is actuated hy a rapacious avarice, whose people 
never approach the gate of authority without an offering.” — ^This is a subject 
to which he often adverts; he says again (i.7), “In Asia, the principles of 
justice, honour, or patriotism, ns they confer, no substantial benefit, nor tend 
to elevate the character, are seldom seen to actuate the mind of the subject.” 
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BOOK II. The exclusive right of interpreting the laws necessarily 
CHAP. III. confers upon them, in the same unlimited manner, the 
' judicial powers of government.* The king, though osten- 
sibly supreme judge, is commanded always to employ 
Brahmens as counsellors and assistants in the administra- 
tion of justice ; and whatever construction they put upon 
the law, to that his sentence must conform. Whenever 
the king in person, discharges not the office of judge, it is 
a Brahmen, if possible, who must occupy his jilace. The 
king, therefore, is so far from possessing the judicial power, 
that he is rather the executive officer by whom the deci- 
sions of the Brahmens are carried into effect. 

They who possess the power of making and interpreting 
the laws by which another person is bound to act, arfe, by 
necessary consequence, the mastei*.s of his actions. Pos- 
sessing the legislative and judicative powers, the Brah- 
mens were, also, masters of the executive power, to any 
extent whatsoever, to w’hich they wished to enjoy it. 
With influence over it they were not contented. They 
secured to themselves a direct and no contemptible share 
of its immediate functions. On all occasions, the king 
was bound to employ Brahmens as his counsellors and 
ministers; and, of course, to be governed by their judg- 
ment. Let the king, having risen early,” says the law, 
“respectfully attend to Brahmens learned in the three 
Vedas, and by their decision let him abide.’’^ It thus 
appears that, according to the original laws of the Hindus, 
the king was little more than an instrument in the hands 
of the Brahmens. He performed the laborious part of 
government, and sustained the responsibility, while they 
chiefly possessed the power.® 

The uncontrollable sway of superstition, in rude and 

1 This state of tilings then is very aifferent from that -n-hieh, a few pages 
hack (p. 147,ete.),wns(lescrihea as applying, apparently, to the Hindii Ej-stem j 
in which the king was represented as the sole source and administrator of the 
Jaw.-W. 

2 Laws of Menu, ch. vii. 37. 

3 Even under a system, where the power of the altar was from the beginning 
rendered subservient to the power of the sword, tlie right of interpreting a code 
of sacred laws is found to confer an important authority. Hear the opinion of 
a recent and penetrating observer : — “ L’exprcssion vague des prtfeeptes du 
Koran, seule loi dcritc dans les pays Mussulm.ans, laisse aux docteurs une 
grande latitude pour les interpretations, et bicn des moyens d’augmenter leur 
autorite. Quoique cette religion ait pen dc dopmes, le fanatisme qu’elle inspire 
cst un instrument quo les pretres savent employer avec sucebs.” De I’Egj’pte, 
par Ic Gen. UejTiicr, p. 02. 
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ignorant times confers upon its ministers such extraordi- 
nary privileges, that the king and the ^Driest are generally 
the same person; and it appears somewhat remarkable 
that the Brahmens, who usurped among their countrymen 
so much distinction and .authority, did not invest them- 
selves with the splendour of royalty. It very often hap- 
pens that some ■ accidental circumstances, of which little 
account was taken at the time, and which after a lapse 
of ages it is impossible to trace, gave occasion to certain 
peculiarities which we remark in the affairs and characters 
of nations. It is by no means unnatural to suppose, that 
to a people, over whom the love of repose exerts the 
greatest sway, and in whose character aversion to danger 
forms a princijjal ingredient, the toils and perils of the 
sword appeared to surpass the advantages with which it 
was attended ; and that the Brahmens transferred to the 
hands of others, that which was thus a source of too much 
labour, as well as danger, to he retained in their o\vn.' 

So many, however, and important were the powers 
which this class reserved to themselves, that the kingly 
dignity would 'a^jpear to have^^heen reduced to that of a 
dependent and secondary office. But with this inference 
the fact does not correspond. The monuments of the 
Hindus, imperfect as they are, convince us, that their 
moharchs enjoyed no small share both of authority, and 
of that kind of splendour, which coixesponded with their 
own state of society. They had two engines entrusted to 
them, the power of which their history serves remarkably 
to display: they were masters of the army ; and they 
were masters of .the i^uhlic revenue. These two circum- 


> Tliis is not a very liberal interpretation of the motives of the Urahmans, 
nor is it, in all probability, the correct one. We are too ignorant of the cir- 
cumstances under which the system originated, to speculate upoU the motives 
or pujTposes of those •with whom it commenced. Apparently, however, it was 
contrived by a religious confederation, as tlie scheme best adapted to introduce 
order amongst semi-civilized tribes, and with no view to their own advantage 
or aggrandizement, or enjojunent of indolent ease. Tlie authority of influence, 
of advice, the Brahmans necessarily retained, and tliey were the only compe- 
tent expounders of the laws tvhich tliey promulgated. Tliey had no other 
means of protection than the character of sanctitj- with which they invested 
themselves, and which u'as equally necessary to ensure attention to their in- 
structions. They laboured to deserve the opinion of sanctity by imposing bur- 
densome duties on themselves, of a domestic and religious character, and it 
■was probably in the true spirit of contemplative devotion, ns well as from mo- 
tives of prudence and policy, that they divested themselves of temporal rank. 
Every thing in the Hindu Institutes indicates their originating not from poli- 
tical but religious principles. — W. 
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BOOK IT. stances, it appears, wei’e sufficient to counterbalance the 
CHAP. IV, legislative, and the indicative, and even a great part of the 

executive power, reinforced by all the authority of an 

overbearing superstition, lodged in the hands of the 
Brahmens. These threw around the sovereign an external 
lustre, with which the eyes of uncultivated men are easily 
dazzled. In dangerous and disorderly times, when every 
thing which the nation values depends upon the sword, 
the military commander exercises unlimited authority by 
universal consent ; and so frequently is this the situation 
of a rude and uncivilized iieople, surrounded on all-sides 
by rapacious and turbulent neighbours, that it becomes, 
in a great measure, the habitual order of things. The 
Hindu king, by commanding both the force, and the 
revenue of the state, had in his hands the distribution of 
gifts and favours; the potent instrument, in short, of 
patronage ; and the jealousy and rivalship of the different 
sets of competitors, would, of their own accord, give him a 
great influence over the Brahmens themselves. The dis- 
tribution of gifts and favom-s is an engine of so much 
power, that the man who enjoys it to a certain extent is 
absolute, with whatever checks he may appear to be 
surrounded.* 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Laws. 

N ext to [the form of government, in determining the 
liohtical condition of the people, is the body- of law, 
or the mode in which the rights of individuals are ex- 
pressed and secured. For elucidating this important 
point, in the history of the Hindus, materials are abun- 
dant. The detail, however, or even the analysis, of the 
Hindu code, would far exceed the bounds, to which, in a 


’ See vlmt is observed by tlircc crent authors, Hume, Ulackstonc, and 
rnlcy, on the influence of the croivn in Enplaud. See also -what is observed by 
Lord RoIinpbroUc, on the same sutijcct, in his Dissertationron Parties. — M. 

P- IVhat is here said, however, of the absolute power of Hindu princes is wholly 
inconsistent witli much that has been previously advanced of the unbounded 
nutliority of the Rrahmans ; neither is quite true. Hindu princes and Brah- 
mans are held in check by many considerations, and, in the oripnal system, 
their several powers wore evidently designed to control and balance each 
other. — W. 
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■work like the present, this topic must be confined. An HOOK IJ. 
accurate conception of the chai’acter and spirit of the chap. ly. 

Hindu la'ws, and of their place in the scale of excellence 

or defect, is all I can attempt to convey. 

Amid ■ the imperfections adhering to the state of la'w 
among a rude and ignorant peopl^ one is, that they pre- 
serve not their maxims of justice, and their rules of 
judicial procedure, distinct from other subjects.’ In the 
law books of the Hindus, the details of jurisprudence and 
judicature occupy comparatively a very moderate space.- 
The doctrines and ceremonies of religion ; the rules and 
practice of education ; the institutions, duties, and cus- 
toms of domestic life; the maxims of private morality, 
and even of domestic economy ; the rules of government, 
of war, and of negotiation ; all form essential parts of the 
Hindu codes of law, and are treated in the same style, and 
laid down -with the same authority, as the rules for the 
distribution of justice. .The tendency of this rude con- 
junction of dissimilar subjects is, amid other incon- 
veniences, to confound the important distinction between 
those obligations which it is the duty of the magistrate to 
enforce, and those which ought to be left to the suggestions 
•of self-in-terest, and the sanctions of morality; it is to 
extend coercion, and the authority of the magistrate, 
ovei' the greater part of human life, and to leave men no 
liberty even in their private and ordinary transactions ; 

’ It is not quite correct to say, tliat the Jlindus do not presen'o tlie ordinances 
of daily life, distinct from rules of judicial procedure. The original precepts 
as presently noticed, are classed under ■various titles, l)ut these again are ar- 
ranged under three great dirisions ; A'chdra, ceremonial and moral la'svs ; 

Tyavahdra, jurisprudence; and Prdydschitta, religious lav, expiation or pun- 
ishment for crime. — W. 

2 Examine that important specimen of an original Hindu hook of la'vv, the 
institutes of Menu. See, too, tlio confession of Mr. Colehrooke in the preface 
to his translation of tlie Digest of Hindu Law on Contracts and Successions ; a 
work compiled a few years ago, under authority of the English government, 

Jiy some of the most learned and respectable of the Brahmens.— M . 

There is no such confession. An extract from a letter of Sir William Jones 
is cited by Mr. ColebrOoke, in which probably the expression alluded to occurs. 

“ The law of contracts,” it is there stated, “ bears an inconsiderable proportion 
to the rest of the work.” Nothing is said of “jurisprudence and judicature”,'; 
and Sir William Jones is spealdng not of Hindu lawbooks in general, but of a 
recent compilation, the Code, translated by Mr. Halhed. Mr. Colehrooke 
gives a very different view of the arrangement of Hindu .law. “ The body of 
Hindu law comprises a system of duties, religious and chdl. Separating the 
topic of religious duties and omitting ethical subjects, Hindu lawj’eys have 
considered civil duties under the distinct heads of private contests and forensic 
practice ; the first comprehends law, private and criminal, tlie last includes 
the forms of judicial procedure, rules of pleading, law of evidence, ■i\Titten and 
oral, adverse titles, oatlis and ordeal” Pref. to the Digest, p. xii.— "W. 
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BOOK II. while it lessens greatly the force of the legal sanction iii 

CHAP. IV. those cases in which its greatest efticiency is required. 

Another topic, which it will be convenient to detach 

and premise, is, the division and arrangement which the 
Hindus have given to the matter of law. In marking a 
stage of civilization, this is a very characteristic circum- 
stance. As the human mind, in a rude state, has not the 
power to make a good distribution of a complicated sub- 
ject, so it is little aware of its importance; little awai’e 
that this is the ground-work of all accurate thought.^ In 
the Institutes of Menu, the most celebrated perhaps of 
all the original compends of Hindu law, the titles, as they 
are there denominated, or divisions of law, are eighteen, laid 
down in the following order: — 1. Debt, on loans for con- 
sumiDtion ; 2. Deposits and loans"for use ; 3. Sale without 
ownership ; 4. Concerns among partners ; 5. Subtraction 
of what has been given ; 6. Non-payment of wages or hire ; 
7. Non-performance of agreements ; 8. Rescission of sale 
and purchase; 9. Disputes between master and servant; 
10. Contests on boundaries; 11 and 12. Assault and 
slander; 13. Larceny; 14. Robbery and other violence; 
15. Adultery; 16. Altercation between man and wfe, and 
their several duties ; 17. The law of inheritance ; 18. Gaming 
with dice and with living creatures.* It is not easy to 

1 More importance is attached to tliis subject tlian it merits. Confessedly 
tlio laws of Jlanu were intended for an early stage of society, when it is more 
important to devise than to classify. Classification is the business of high 
refinement, and then, according to onr author’s own showing, is never very 
successfully performed ; ns observed by a competent VTiter on this subject, 
commenting on Jlr. Jlill’s survey of Hindu law, “ the most refined and en- 
lightened countries partake with Ilindostan in this sjTnptom of barbarism. 
In England, till the appearance of Wood’s Institutes, or Blnckstone’s Commen- 
taries, the law lay oVer a mass of authorities, from which its prineiplcs were to 
bo extracted by the practitioner ns well ns they could be. Yet who would 
have objected to England in the middle of the IStli eentury, that she had not 
arrived at an advanced stage of civilization, because her jurisprudence was 
dispersed and unmethodized. Asiatic Jonrnal, June, 1828, p. 772. By this test, 
the attempt to classify would place the Hindus higher in civilisation than theEng- 
lisli. That the later writers on Hindu law have not improved upon the method 
of Mann, is to bo explained by the sanctity of the primitive code : it would have 
been irreverent to have disarranged the scheme there laid domi, had it occurred 
to them ns possible or advantageous to alter the classification.— W. 

2 Laws of JIcnu, cli.viii. The division and arrangement of the same sub- 
jects, in tlie compilation translated by Mr. Hnlhed, are very similar, as will 
appear by the following titles of the chapters : — 1. Of lending and borrowing ; 
2. Division of inheritable property; 3. Of justice ; 4. Trust or deposit; 5. 
Selling n stranger^ property; G. Of shares; 7. Alienation by gift ; 8. Of ser- 
vitude; 9. Of wages; 10. Of rent or hire; 11. Purchase or sale; 12. Boun- 
daries or limits ; 13. SImres in the cultivation of land; 14. Of cities, towns, 
and of the fines for damaging a crop ; 15. Scandalous and bitter expressions ; 
IG. Of assaults; 17. Theft; 18. Violence; 19. Adultery; 20. Of what concerns 
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conceive a more rude and defective attempt at the classi- BOOK II, 
fication of laws, than what is here presented. The most ciiAr. iv. 

essential and obvious distinctions are neglected and con- 

founded. Though no arrangement would appear more 
natural, and more likely to strike even an uncultivated 
mind, than the division of laws into civil and penal, we 
find them mixed and blended together in the code of the 
Hindus. The first nine of the heads or titles, as above 
refer to civil law ; the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth, to criminal law ; the sixteenth and 
seventeenth return to civil, and the eighteenth to ci’imi- 
nal ; while the tenth relates iiartly to the one, and partly 
to the other. 

Another gi'ound of division, well calculated, as being ex- 
ceedingly obvious, to strike an imcultivated mind, is the 
distinction of persons and things. This was the gi-ound- 
work of the arrangement bestowed upon the Eoman laws. 

It is that of the arrangement which continues to prevail 
in the English; rude as it is, at once the effect, and the 
cause, of confusion.^ It will he seen, however, that even 
this imperfect attempt at a rational division was far above 
the Hindus. 

In the order in which the titles follow one another, no 
principle of arrangement can he traced. Tlie first eight of 
the heads may he regarded as allotted to the subject of con- 
tracts ; but a more rude and imperfect dirision of contracts 
cannot easily be conceived. Notto dwell upon the circum- 
stance of beginning with loans, one of the most remote 
and refined contracts, instead of the more obvious and 


^vOIIlcn ; 21. Of sundn- articles. In tlic clnliomtc UlRCSt on the subject of 
Contracts nod Inheritances, >vliicli has been translated by .^Ir. Colcbrookc, the 
titles of tlie books, as tar ns thev extend, coincide exactly with the titles in the 
Institutes of Menu ; thus. Book 1 . On loans, and their pnjTncnt ; Book 2. On 
deposits ; Book 3. On the non-pcrformanco of npreements ; Book 4. On the 
duties of man and wife. Tlie part of the work which relates to inheritance is 
included in one book, and is the same with the 17th title enumerated in the 
Institutes of Menu. . , , , , 

> Tlie Romans, by the arabiguitj- of their word jura, which signified cither 
iighU or laws, were enabled to use, without manifest impropriety, such expres- 
sions as jura of persons, and jura of things : for though it was absurd to talk 
of the rights of things, things having a right to nothing, yet it was not absurd 
to talk of the laws of things. In their expressions jura jjersonanim and jura 
rerum, there was, therefore, only confusion of ideas, and ambiguitj’. The 
English lawyers, from two of their characteristic properties, blind imitation, 
and the incapacity of clearing confiLscd Ideas, have adopted the same division ; 
thong'll in tlicir set of phrases, rights of persons, and rights of things, there Is 
not only confusion and ambiguitj', but gross absurdltj'. 
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BOOK 11. simple, "wo may obsei*vo that the subject of purchase and 
CHAP. IV. sale is divided into two parts ; but, instead of being treated 

in conjunction with one another, one occupies the third 

place in the list of titles, the other the eighth ; and a num- 
ber of heterogeneous subjects intervene. “Concerns among 
partners” is a.title which occupies the middle place between 
that of ‘‘Sale without ownership," and “Subtraction of what 
has been given vath neither of which it has any relation. 
“Nonpayment of wages or hire” stands immediatclj’' before 
“Nonperformance of agreements,” though the latter is a 
general title in which the former is included. The latter, 
indeed, is remarkable ; for it is so general that it includes 
the whole subject of contracts, though it is here placed as 
one, and the last, save one, among nine different titles or 
divisions of that subject. Sevcml of the titles are nothing 
but particular articles belonging to some of the other di- 
visions ; and are with gi-eat impropriety made to stand as 
separate and primary heads. The contracts, for example, 
between master and seiwant, are part of the gi-eat subject 
Location, or letting and taking to hire, including services 
as well as things ; yet are these contracts here treated of 
under two distinct titles; the one, “Nonpayment of wages 
or hire,” the other, “Disputes between master and ser- 
vant,” and even these are separated from one another by 
two intervening subjects. “Concerns among partners," is 
an article little, sui’elj', entitled to stand as a separate head 
among the primary divisions of law, since the rights of in- 
dividuals in a joint property fall under the same distinc- 
tions and rules w'hich determine their rights in other 
property.' lYliero one branch of one great topic, as trans- 

' A Tory odd nttempt at a further pcueralisation upon the first nine titles, 
appears in Sir, Golehrooke’s Digest, itis first book, " On Loans,’' coiTCspontls 
exactly ■\vitli tlio first title in the Institutes of Menu. Ills second hook, “ On 
Deposits,” is divided into four chapters, vhich arc exactly the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
and 5th titles in the lists of Menu. Ills thud hook, 'w-liich i.s entitled, “ On 
the Nonperformance of Agreements,” is divided into four chapters, and these 
are the same ivitli the foiu- succeediug titles in the elnssification of Menu. — 1. 
Loans ; 2. Deposits; 3. Nonperformance of Agi-ecinents. These, accorduig to 
the logic of the Digest, are the grand classes of contracts, and the titles which 
belong to them. Tlic last of the titles, it is evident, cannot belong to any par- 
ticular class : Nonperformance is incident to all classes of contracts. Eitlier, 
therefore, tliis is an improper title altogether, or it ought to stand ns the title 
of the whole subject of contracts: and then Nonperformance of Agi-eemcnts 
would include loans, deposits, and cvcrj'thing else. Under deposits, the Digest 
includes tlie folloiring sub-titles: 1. Deposits and other bailments; 2. Sale 
without ownership ; 3. Concerns among partners ; 4. Subtraction of gifts : of 
which the last two have no more to do with deposits than tliey have with loans, 
or any the most remote branch of the subject; and the second is either a p.art 
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fer of ownerliip is taken up, and concluded, it ■woirld appear 
a very necessary arrangement to pass on to another : when 
transfer by contract, for example, is finished, to begin with 
transfer by descent. Such obvious rules appear to have had 
no influence in the framing of the Hindu systems of law: 
when the subject of contracts is ended, the principal 
branches of criminal law are inti’oduced ; and, after these 
and some other topics are finished, then follows the great 
subject of inheritance.* 

In order to convey, in as narrow a compass as possible, 
an idea of the maxims and spirit of Hindu jiivispruden’ce, 
it will be convenient not to follow the mangled division of 
the Hindus themselves. Omitting the laws, which regu- 
late the political order, which determine who are to govern, 
who are to obey, and. define the terms of command and 
obedience; laws are conveniently distributed under the 
three usual heads ; I. Ci-vil laws, though Civil is a veiy 
objectionable term; II. Penal laws; and lU. The laws of 
judicature, or those which fix the mode in which^ the judi- 
cial services are rendei’ed. Under each of these heads, 
such particulars have been carefully selected from the 
multitude. of Hindu laws, as ajipearcd the best calculated 
to convoy an idea of the leading qualities of the Hindu 
code, and of the stage of civilization at which it may 
appear to have been formed. 

I. Under the first of these heads, Px’opertj’’ is the great 
subject of law. To this we may confine our illustrations. 

It is needless to remark, that the sources of acquisition, 
by occupancy, by labour, by contract, by donation, by de- 
scent ; which are recognised in almost all states of societj^, 
are recognised in Hindustan. It is in the accuracy with 
which the intended efiects of these incidents arc defined. 


of the first, and ought to have been included under it, as relating to the sale of 
things deposited, or that also has no connection with the title. Let us ne.Kt 
contemplate the suh-titlcs, included under Nonperformance of Agreements, 
They are, 1 . Nonpnjincnt of wages or hire ; 2. Nonperformance of Agreements, 
chiefly in association ; 3. Rcscision of purchase and sale ; 4. Disputes^ between 
master and herdsman : as if these included all the agreements of which there 
could be nonperformance. The first and last of them, moreover, are the same 
thing, or the iast Is a portion of the first. It is needless to carrj' the criticism 
further. 

' It is curious, though somewhat humbling, to observe how fur great men 
may let authority mislead them. “Tlie articles,” says Dr. Itobertson,' "of 
which the Hindu code is composed, are arranged in natural and lummoua 
order.” Disquisition concerning India, Appendix, p. 217. 
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BOOK II. and in the efficiency of tlie means taken to secure the 
CHAP. IV. benefits they convey, that the excellence of one system 
above another is more particularly observed. 

Though property in the first stage of its existence, "ffas 
probably measured by occupancy, and the one ceased with 
the other,’ the privilege was early confeiTed of alienating 
for a valuable consideration, or of transferring by j)urchase 
and sale. As this is a very simple compact, it appears to 
admit of little variety in the various stages of human im- 
provement. In an age, however, in which the means of 
detecting fraudulent acquisitions, and of proving the good 
faith of contracts and bargains, are imperfectly known, 
purchases and sales, made in. public, are alone considered 
valid. The laws of our Saxon ancestors prohibited the sale 
of everything above the value of twentj'-pence, except in 
open market ■■ and it is with a jfieasing kind of surprise we 
find, that similar circumstances have suggested a similar 
expedient to the people of Hindustan. “He,” says the law 
of Menu, “who has received a chattel by purchase in open 
market, before a number of men, justly acquires the abso- 
lute property, by having paid the price of it.”® The right, 
however, conveyed by a bonS. fide purchase, is not, among 
the Hindus, carried to that extent, which is found requi- 
site in a commercial and highly civilized society. If the 
goods were not the property of the person by whom they 
were sold, the right of the purchaser becomes absolute only 
if ho can produce the vendor. “If,” says the law of Menu, 
“the vendor be not producible, and the vendee prove the 
public sale, the latter must be dismissed by the king 
without punishment; and the former owner, who lost the 
chattel, may take it back, on paying the vendee half its 
value.” This is quite sufficient to throw so much uncer- 
tainty into the great class of transactions by purchase and 


' Lortl Karnes, Historical Law Tracts, p. 123, 154. Grotius de Jure Belli ac 
Pacis, lil). II. cap. ii. 2. Blackstone’s Comraentanes on tlie Laws of LnglanU, 
book II, c i. The annotator on some of the late editions of Blackstone differs 
from the doctrine in the text. But that writer seems to have mistaken an im- 
portant circumstance, carefully attended toTy tlie great lawyers quoted above, 
tliat when the commodities of the earth began to be appropriated they t\ ere not 
without owners, but the common property of tlie race at large. 

2 L. L. Ethel. 10, 12. L. L. Edg. Hickes. Dissert, p. 30. , n „ 

2 Oil. viii. 201 , Wlien Abraham bought a field of Epliron to bury Sarah, Hie 
bargain was transacted in the presence of all tlie people. Genesis, cli. xxui. 
See, too, Homer’s Iliad, lib. xvlH. ver. 499, &c. 

Ch. viii. 202. 
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sale, as would prove, in a civilized state of society, a ruinous 
obstruction of business. A manufacturer purchases a 
quantity of the raw material, and works it up be would 
lose, in a mischievous proportion, if the owner of that 
material could demand the identical substance, on ten- 
dering the half of its price. In many cases, the identical 
substance is exported; in many it is consumed ; and can- 
not possibly be restored.* Among children, and among 
rude people, little accustomed to take their decisions upon 
full and mature consideration, nothing is more common 
than to repent of their bargains, and wish to revoke them. 
Among the Hindus this has been found an affair of suffi- 
cient importance to constitute an entire head in the clas- 
sification of their laws. A variety of cases are enumerated, 
in which, if dissatisfied with his bargain, a man may insist 
upon having it annulled : and in general any sale and pur- 
chase of things, not loerishable, may be rescinded within 
ten days, at the will of either of the pai’ties:- another law, 
altogether incompatible with an age in wliich the divisions 
and refinements of industry' have multiplied the number 
of exchanges. The regulation, which fixes the price of 
things, instead of leaving it to the natural and beneficent 
laws of competition, convej's not a high idea of the know- 
ledge of the Hindus. “Let the king,” says the ordinance 
of Iilenu, “establish rules for the sale and purchase of all 
marketable things. Once in every five nights, or at the 
close of every half month, let him make a regulation for 
market prices.”^ It is a circum.stance full of meaning, that, 
under this head of bai’gain and sale, is arranged the obli- 
gation of the marriage contract.* 

' A curious enumemtion of tlic cnscs in wliicli t!ic propertv of one mnn is so 
incorporated ivith tlmt of unotlicr ns to Im: inscpnrnMc, is given in tlie IJoinnn 
law, under tiie head of Accersio; luclusio, ndfcmimiiiafio, intextura, inredifi-' 
catio, seripturn, pictnra, siieeificatio, cominixtio, ct confnsio. 

'file English law (a few special cases cxccptcd) gives an absolute right of 
property to the bond fide purchaser, by whatever means the commodity 
may have come into the hands of tlie vendor. If tlie English law, however, 
takes care of tlie purchaser, it must lie owned that it is deplorably defective in 
the c.are which it takes of the party by whom the commodity is lost. 

* Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 22i’, 223. See also Hallicd’s Code of Gentoo Laws, 
ch. xi. and Jlr. Colebrooke's Digest of Ilindn Law, book III. ch. iii. 

3 Ibid, 401; 402. It is worthy of remark, that this was a regulation, too, 
among the ancient Britons. Legcs Wallicai, lib. iii. 247. Henry’s Hist. Brit, 
iv. 202. 

* Laws of Jlenu, ch. viii. 224, 227. — Sf. 

Tliis seems to be a misapprehension of the purport of the law. It is not a 
question of contract, but of recission of sale, analogous to which is the inva- 
lidity of a marriage witli a girl not a virgin, and who may tlicrofore bo sent 
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There are many occasions, on which it is useful to the 
owner of property, to place it in the keeping of another 
person, without transfer of the ownership. It may be 
placed, for safe-custody merely ; for the sake of an 
operation, as with the dyer, for the benefit of his art ; 
with the carrier, either by sea or land, ..for the sake of 
transportation ; or it may be placed, as in the case of a 
valuable animal, for the sake of maintenance. These, 
and a A^ariety of other transactions of a similar sort, are 
included in English law under the title of bailments.' In 
a well-regulated society, where the house of one man is 
nearly ^as secure from violence as that of another, mere 
deposits, unless in the case of warehousing, the object 
of which is conA’^enience or econom}’’, rather than securitj^, 
form a class of transactions df little comparatiA'e magni- 
tude. In a rude society, in which there is little or no 
security, and in Avhich the means of concealing valuables 
is one of the great studies of life, deposits become an ob- 
ject of the gi'eatest importance. In the Hindu code, other 
cases of bailment occupy a uaiTow space : the article of 
deposits swells, alone, to a great size, and forms an object 
of considerable intricacy and detail.® The modes of proof 

oack to Ivor parents. As to the inference intimated that a marriage contract 
-vras a case of buying and selling, tliis is an error wlvioh a better recollection of 
Mgnp ivould have prevented. “ Even a man of ^thc servile class ought not to 
receive a gratuity when he gives his daughter in marriage.” “ Nor have -vve 
heard of the tacit sale of a daughter for a price, under the name of a nuptial 
gratuity,” JIanu ix. 9S, 100. llammohnn Iloy says, it is equally prohibited 
by the V'cdas. Translation from the Vedas, p. 181. — W. 

' On the law of bailments, the writer in the Asiatic Jounial above referred 
to, himself a distinguished larvj-er, expresses opinions in every way opposed to 
those of the te.xt. “ It is universally admitted that the English law of bail- 
ments IS founded upon the soundest and most enlightened principles ns they 
have been laid down and elucidated in the decisions of Westminster Hall, from 
Lord Holt down to Lord Wansfield. AVhat if it shall appear certain beyond all 
controversy, that those principles which arc comparatively of recent growth in 
our own law, existed for ages in the despised system of Hindu jurisprudence 1” 
Then quoting instances in proof, he concludes, “ all the requisite .shades of care 
■and diligence, and the corresponding shades of negligence and default, are 
carefully observed in the Hindu law of bailment, and neither in the' j urispru- 
dence nor in the legal treatises of the most civilised states of Europe arc they 
to be found more logically expressed, or more accurately defined. In the 
aspirit of Pyrrhus’s observation on the Roman legion, one cannot refrain fi'om 
.exclaiming, I see nothing barbarous in the jurisprudence of the Hindus.” — 
p.l4.— AV 

2 See Laws of Menu, ch.viii. ; Halhed’s Gentoo Code, iv. ; Colebrooke’s 
Digest, book II. ch. i. ; Heineccii Pandect, pars III. lib.xvi. tit. 3, on the sub- 
ject of deposits, and the importance of this class of transactions in the early 
days of Rome, with the causes of that importance. 

The reader may sec one of the few attempts which have been made to let in 
the light of common sense upon the law of England, in the Essay on BnU- 
ments, by Sir AVilliam Jones. 
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constitute the chief peculiarities in the provisions, and 
■will he considered, when we speak of the third branch of 
juiisprudence. One rule, however, expressive of great 
simplicity, not to say rudeness, belongs exclusively to this 
article: “On failure of witnesses, to prove a deposit, let 
the judge actually deposit gold or precious things with the 
defendant, by the artful contrivance of spies. • Should he 
restore that deposit, he is to be held innocent : if he deny 
it, he is to be apprehended and compelled to pay the value 
of both.”* 

Hiring ; that is, transferring to another, for a valuable 
consideration, and to a definite extent, the use of any thing 
valuable j is a right which holds a sort of middle place 
between sale and bailment : and may extend to personal 
services as well as to commodities.- As this contract falls 
very naturally under the laws of purchase and sale,^ it 
occupies a narrow space in the volumes of Hindu law, and 
as far as commodities are concerned, ofiers nothing parti- 
cular for observation.^ In the hire of personal services, 
three principal classes are distingmshed ; first, the students 
of the Veda, who discharge every menial office to their 
masters, and receive instruction in return: secondly, 
handicrafts, who receive either stipulated wages, or, if no 
agi'eement has been made, one tenth of the profits on their 
labour j thirdly, agricultural servants, who are always paid 
in kind ; for tending cows, one tenth of the millc ; for the 
culture of corn, one tenth of the crop.* 

> Laws of Ifenu, ch.viii. 183. 

2 Tlie language of Englisli law in the case of this contract is defective, and 
ti source of confusion. In tlie case of other contracts, it has one name for the 
act of one of the parties, another name for that of the other. Thus, in the 
case of exchange, one of the parties is said to sell,- the other to buy ; in that of 
a loan, one of the parties is said to lend, the other to boiTOw. In the present 
case, it oiten uses but one name for the acts of both parties ; he who gives, and 
he who receives, the use, being both said to hire. The Civilians are saved 
from this inconvenience by the use of the Latin language ; in which the act 
of the one party is termed locatio, that of the other conduction To let and to 
hire, if uniformly employed, would answer the same purpose in English, 

2 Institut. Justin., lib. iii. tit. 25. Locatio ct condnetio proxima est emptioni 
et venditioni, iisdemque juris regulis consistit. 

< The simplicity of some of the enactments provokes a smile : “If a person 
hath hired anything for a stipulated time he shall pay the rent accordingly.” 
Gentoo Code, x. Again, “ If a person, having agreed for the rent of the water 
of a pool, or of the water of a well, or of the water of a river, or of a house, 
does not p.ay it, the magistrate shall cause such rent and hire- to be paid.” 
Ibid. 

5 If a liired servant perform not his work according to agreement, he shall 
he fined, and forfeit his wages. IVliat he has been prevented by siclcness from 
performing, he is allowed to execute after he is well ; but if he leaves un- 
finishod, either by himself cr a substitute, any part of the stipulated service. 
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BOOK II. The peculiar species of transfer which is known by the 
CHAP. IV. name of loan is an object of great importance in the juris- 

■ prudence of all nations. Among the Hindus it stands as 

the first article in the classification of legal subjects, and 
in the digest of Mr. Colebrooke occupies entirely one of 
the four books into which the compilers of that work 
have divided the laws of contract. From the peculiarities 
in the ideas and in the circumstances of the Hindus, it 
forms among them a subject of more than usual com- 
plexity. In an improved state of society, where the inef- 
ficiency of Iaw.s, the diffusion of wealth, and the accom- 
modation of business, have created a mutual confidence, 
loans are generally contracted on the security of law, 
without the actual custody’ or deposit of the property on 
which they may be secured. It is only in that extremely 
confined and degraded species of lending, abandoned to 
pawnbrokers, that pledges form a regular and component 
part, in the more early and imperfect states of the social 
union, circumstances are very different. Law is both 
feeble aud inaccurate, poverty reigns, violence prevails ; 
and the man who is able to discharge his debts to-day may 
be stript of all possessions to-morrow. In tfiese circum- 
stances, the security of law upon the person or property 
of the debtor is seldom sufficient ; and the deposit of some 
equivalent property, as a pledge, is the obvious, and, in 
point of fact, the common resource.* The doctrine of 
pledges forms one of the most considerable branches of 
this part of the Hindu code. The laws relative to them 
are laid down with great minuteness and solemnity ; a 
variety of cases are distinguished; and the receipt of 
pledges appsaVs to have formed a component part of a 
comparatively numei’ous and important class of transac- 
tions.^ The responsibility of a second person, who be- 

hoivever small, lie is deprived of the hire for the whole. One brancirof this 
subject, the obligations betiveen masters, and the servants who tend their 
cattle, is of so much importance, denoting a state of society approaching the 
pastoral, as to constitute a whole title of Hindu law. The principal object is 
to define those injuries accruing to the cattle, and those trespasses committed 
by them, for which the keeper is responsible. Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 214 to 
218, and 229 to 244. Halhed’s Gentoo Code, viii. ix. Colebrooke’s Digest, 
book III. ch.ii. and iv. 

^ Lending on pledges can scarcely be regarded as proof of a state of bar- 
barism, or the multitude of pawnbrokers in London would witness our being 
very low in the scale of civilisation. — W. 

2 Laws of Menu, ch. vii. Halhed’s Gentoo Code, cti. 1 . sect. 2. Colebrooke’s 
Digest, part I. book I. ch, iii. 
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coinpH Hurcly for the borro'R’cr, is .another foundation on 
vhicli Hindu loans arc contracted, and the dificrent .spe- 
cies of it .arc not inaccurately distinguished.* Interc,«t, or 
a consideration for property lent, npiK-ars to have heen 
knmvn at a very early stage of cirtli/ation.- As it is only 
interest on debts of money which is familiar to the mem- 
bers of a highly-civilized .society, European visitore a]>i)car 
to have been forcibly struck v-ilh the Hindu law, which 
imi>ose.s an interest to be paid in kind on loans in good.s, 
as grain, fniit, wool or hair, bc.asls of burden and the like.* 
^fr. Halhcd says, “ The dificrent rate of interest to bo paid 
for dificrent articles is perhaps an in-stitutc peculiar to 
Hindustan ; but it reflects a strong light upon the simpli- 
cit}' of ancient manners, before money was universally 
current as the medium of barter for all commodities, and 
is at the same time a weight}' proof of the great antiquity 
of these laws, which seem calculated for the crude con- 
ceptions of an almost illiterate people upon their first 
civilization."* When Halhcd, however, informs us 
that this law “ reflects a strong light upon the simplicity 
of ondent mannens,” it is nccc.ssar}' to add that whatever 
light it reflects upon auciait, it reflects the same upon 
present manners, os this is not a law, anciently in force, but 
long ago repealed; it is a law now in operation, and ns 
suitable as ever to the purely Hindu state of society. 
]Mr. Halhcd too is mistaken when he supjjoscs that this is 
an institution peculiar to the Hindus. It was familiarly 
known to the Jews in the time of Moses, and was probably 
a common practice in the nations around Judea, as well as 
in Egypt, from which the Jews had recently departed.* 

To vary the rates of interest upon the difiTerent castes 
is a peculiarity more naturally an'sing from the unfair <tud 
■odious distinctions among men, created b}' the Hindus. 
The ndecstabli.shcd in the institutes of Menu i.s, to take, 
when there is a pledge, one and a quarter per cent, per 


> I.nn-sof Jlcnit.cli. vilL Colclirookc’s Digcst.jwrl I. book I.cli. Iv. ]InIlic<I> 
■Gento") Code, cb.I. sect. 3. 

’ It wns jHirfectly fumilinr to the Jews nt the time of tliclr dep.-irture from 
Ko'pt j Deutcron. cli.xxiil.20. 

'•> lji>vs of Mcmi, viil. 151. 

* llnihcd, Prefarc to the Code of Gentoo Lows, p. .53. 

• "Tliouslmlt not lend upon usury to thy brother, usurj’ of money, tisurj' 
vietuati, nsur}’ of anylhin^ lAat « itnl upon titury. Unto a itran^r thou 

in.ij-est lend upon u.iury." Peutcron.xxlU. 19,30. 
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BOOK H. month ; when there is no pledge, two per cent, per month ; 
ciiAr. IV. that is, from a Bi-ahmen ; hut from a man of the military 

caste, three per cent.;* fom‘ per cent; from one of the- 

mercantile caste ; and from a man of the seiwile caste no 
less than five per cent, per month.- This exorbitant rate- 
of interest aftords a satisfactory criterion to judge of the 
opinions, which are not unfrequently advanced, of the 
great riches which, at some imaginary period, formerly 
distinguished Hindustan. The excessive accumulation, 
however, of interest was forbidden. Upon a loan- in mo- 
ney, interest, beyond the'-amount of the principal, was not 
a debt ; ^ upon loans in goods, for some reason which it is- 
not easy to divine, it was, permitted to" take five times 
the amount of the principal. Compoimd interest too was 
prohibited. These were rules -which -would give effectual 
motives to the Hindu creditor to exact the regular pay- 
ment of his interest, with rigid severity .■* In the laws 
relating to loans, however, the most remarkable particular 
is the mode of enforcing payment. The creditor is com- 
manded, first, to speak to -the friends and relations of the 
debtor ; next, to go in person and importune him, staying 
'Some time in his house, but without eating or drinkings 
If these methods fail, he may then carry the debtor home 
-with him, and having seated him, as the law expresses it, 
before men of character and reputation, may there detain 
him. Should he still hold out, the creditor is next di- 
rected, to endeavour by feigned pretences to get possession 
of some of his goods ; or, if any pledge was deposited -with 
him, to carry it before the magistrate, who Avill cause it to 
be sold to make payment. If neither of these expedients 
can be used, he shall seize and confine the debtor’s Avife,. 
children, cattle, buffaloes, horses, &c.; also his pots, clothes,, 
mats, and furniture, and, seating himself at his door, there 

* It -would have been candid to have observed, that under ordinary circiim- 
tt.inces,the Brahman and Kshati-iya are prohibited from receiving any interest 
'on money lent, althougli they are enjoined to pay it on money borrowed if 
demanded. Mann, x. 117. — AV. 

2 The tribes 6f Barren Sunher, tliat is, all the mixed classes, pay at the rate 
of one in sixteen (or rather more than six per cent.) per month. Halhed’s- 
Gentoo Code, ch.i. sect. 1. 

^ It is curious that this, too, Avas a laiv of Eg^^t, at least in regard to loans 
upon seciu’it)'. Died. Sic. lib. i. cap. 79. Goguct's Origin of Laws, part III. 
book I. ch. iv. 

■>. For the details respecting the laav of interest, consult Laws of Menu, cli. 
viii. 140 to 1.74. Halhed’s Gentoo Code, ch. i. sect. 1. Colebrooke’s Digest, 
part 1. book I. ch. ii. 
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receive his money. Should even this proceeding fail, he 
is commanded to seize and hind' the debtor’s person, and 
procure by forcible means a discharge of the debt.* What 
is meant by forcible means is sufficiently explained in the 
follo-sving extraordinary definition. “ When, having tried 
the debtor, the creditor carries him to his own house, and 
by beating or other means compels him to pay, this is 
called violent compulsion. By beating,” adds the la-sv, 
“ or by coercion, a- creditor may enforce payment from his 
debtor.’’ ~ When the debtor is of a caste not superior to 
the creditor, the latter may seize and compel him to 
labour for the discharge of the debt. If a man owes debts 
to several creditors, he is commanded to dischai'ge first 
one debt and then another, in the order in which they 
were contracted ; a regulation by which one or two of his 
creditors may receive in full their demands, while the 
rest, whether few or numerous, are entirely defrauded. 
The equitable arrangement of an equal dividend, which 
we find established, among nations of very limited pro- 
gress in the knowledge of law, obvious and useful as it is, 
had not suggested itself to ’the rude legislators of Hin- 
dustan. When a creditor procures payment of a debt by 
application to the magistrate, he pays him for his interpo- 
sition a twentieth part of the sum recovered.® By a very 
extraordinary regulation a punishment seems to be in- 
flicted on the defendant in all actions for debt wherein he 
is cast. “ A debt being admitted by the defendant, he 
must pay five in the hundred as a fine to the Icing ; but if 
it be denied and proved, twice as much.”* The sacred 
character of the Brahmen, whose life it is the most dread- 
ful of crimes either .directly or indirectly to shorten, sug- 
gested to him a process for the recovery of debts, the 
most singular and extravagant that ever was found among 
men. , He proceeds to the door of the person whom ho 
means to coerce, or wherever else he can most conve- 


Tliis mode of personal seizure had place at an early age among the Egyp- 
tians ; hut they made sufficient adv.anccraent to abolish it. A law of king 
Bocchoris permitted the creditor to seize only the goods of his debtor for pay- 
ment. Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 90. 

2 .Colebrooke’s Digest, part I. book I. eh. vi. sect. 240, 241. 

® For the laws respecting recovery of debt, see Laws of Menu, eh. viii. 
Halhed’s Gentoo Code, ch. i. sect. 5. Coicbrooke’s Digest, part I. hook I. 
ch. Ivi. 

* Laws of Menu, viii. 139. 
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BOOK 11. niently intercept him, with poison or a poignard in Ids 

CHAr. TV. hand. If the person should attempt to pass, or make his 

escape, the Brahmen is prepared instantly to destroy 

himself. The prisoner is therefore hound in the strongest 
chains ; for the blood of the self murdered Brahmen would 
he charged upon his head, and no punishment could ex- 
piate his crime. The Brahmen setting himself down (the 
action is called sitting in dhema), fifsis; and the victim 
of his arrest, for whom it would he impious to eat, while 
a member of the sacred class is fasting at his door, must 
follow his example. It is now, however, not a mere contest 
between the resolution or ' strength of the parties ; for if 
the obstinacy of the prisoner should exhaust the Brah- 
men and occasion his death, he is' answerable for that 
most atrocious of crimes — ^the murder of a priest ; he be- 
comes execrable to his coimtrymen ; the horrors of remorse 
never fail to pursue him ; he is shut out from the benefits 
of society, and life itself is a calamity. As the Brahmen 
who avails himself of this expedient is bound for his 
honour to persevere, he seldom fails to succeed, because 
the danger of pushing the experiment too far is, to his 
antagonist, tremendous. • Nor is it in his own concerns 
alone that the Brahmen may turn to account the sacredness 
of his person : he may hire himself to enforce in the same 
manner the claims of any other man ; andtnot claims of 
debt merely ; he may employ this barbarous expedient in 
any suit. liVhat is still moi'e extraordinary, even aftei 
legal process, even ■when the niagistrate has pronounced a 
decision against him, and in favour of the person upon 
whom his claim is made, he may still sit in dlierna, 
and by this dreadful mode of appeal make good his de- 
mand.^ 

< See an account of tlie practice of sitting in aiicnia, l>y Sir .Tolm Shore 
(Lord Teignmoutli), Asiat. IJesearches, iv. 330 to 332. lie tells U3 that, since 
the institution of the court of justice of Benares in 1733, the practice has hcen 
less frequent, hut that even the interference of that court and of the resident 
had occasionally heen unable to chcclc it. He tells ns, too, that some of the 
pundits, n-heu consulted, declared the validity of the deed or concession e.v- 
torted by dhema ; but restricted that validity to such claims ns are just ; others 
denied its validity', except where the party confirmed the engasement after the 
coercion is withdrawn. But it is evident that these restrictions are inconsistent 
with the facts which Lord Tcignraouth records, and arc mere attempts of the 
pundits, according to their usual practice, to interpret their laws into as great 
a coincidence as possible with the ideas of the great persons by whom the 
questions m'e put to them. A regidation was made by the Bengal pvernment 
in 1795 for preventing this practice. Sec papers, ordered to be printed by the 
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Wo have now reviewed the great peculiarities of the 
Hindu law, in regard to those transfers of property which 
partake of the nature of exchange, and in which 'some sorb 
of an equivalent is given and received ; it remains for us 
to consider those, in which the property passes from one 
owner to another, without any return. 

The most extensive class of this species of transactions 
are those occasioned by the death of the owner. Men had 
considerably strengthened the chain by which they ^yere 
connected with liropcrty, before they ceased to consider 
death as the cause of a perfect separation, and as leaving 
their possessions free to the earliest occupier. A right of 
succession in the children suggests itself, however, at a 
very early period in the progress of civilization. It is 
recommended bj' so many motives, it so happily accords 
with sonic of the strongest impulses of human nature, 
aifd is so easily engrafted upon the previous order of 
things, that it could not fail to be an early institution. 
The children, being natm’ally the nearest to their parent 
at the moment of his death, were generally able to avail 
themselves of the right of occupancy, and to exclude other 
successors by prior possession. It was the usual arrange- 
ment in eardy stages of society, that the different members 
of a family should live together; and possess the property 
in dommon.' The father was rather the head of a number 
of partners, than the sole projjrietor. When he died, it 
was not so' much a transfer of p-operty, as a continued 
possession ; and the copai-tnership was only deprived of 
one of its members.. The laws of inheritance among the 
Hindus are almost entirely founded upon this patriarchal 
arrangement'," W^hen the father dies, if the sons shall 

House of Commons, erdJunc, 1813, p. 431. Sec also Brougliton’s JInliratta 
Camp, p. 42 — M. 

Tlicrc is no nutlioritj- in .mv code or treatise of law, for tlicsc pr.-icticcs : tlio 
pundits might, with great propriety, differ in their views of the validity of the 
concession thus extorted. — W. , , , . 

• “ Among harharians, in all parts of the world, pereons who belong to the 
same family are understood to enjoy a community of goods. In those cany 
ages, when men arc, in a great measure, strangers to commerce or the aliena- 
tion of commodities, the right of propirtu is hardly distinguished from the right 
of iisinr; or possessing; and those persons who have acquii-cd the joint posscs- 
. Sion of any subject arc apt to ho regarded ns the Joint proprictoi-s of it.’ Jlillar 
on the English Government, i. 100. , 

2 The wliole, too, of that Title of law, “ Concerns among partners, refers 
not so much to a joint-stock property, contributed by certain individuals for 
carrying on any particular business, ns to the projxjrty of n nuinT)cr of persons, 
most commonly brothers or other near relations, who agree to live together, 
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BOOK II. choose to live tosclhcr, the eldest, says the law, shall take 
cn.sr. IV. the station of the head of the family, and the property is 

held jointly in his name.' “ For brothers a common abode 

is ordained so long as both their parents live. On failure 
of both their parents, partition among brothers is or- 
dained.”^ Even during the life-time of a father, a separa- 
tion of the family might take place, when a division of tho 
property, according to the strict notion of a joint interest, 
was made, in the proportion of two shares to tho father, 
and one share equally to each of the sous." When the 
division, however, of the common estate is delayed till the 
death of the father, the’ elder brother, as the new head of 
the family, is distinguished in the partition. He first 
receives oue-tweutieth of the inheritance, after which it 
is dhdded equally among all the brothers.' With a few 
immaterial exceptions, the principle of equal division 
guided succes.sioii among tho Hindus. “ Let the sdns. 
after the death of the parents, equally share the asscl.«. 
If all sous be equal in good qualities, they must share 
alike; but he who is distinguished by science and good 
conduct shall take a greater share than the rest.”* The 
last of these clauses affords an examine of that vagueness 
and ambiguity, the source of endless dispute, which dis- 
tinguishes the laws of all ignorant people, and which 
forms a most remarkable feature in those of Hindustan. 
What is the criterion to ascertain that superiority in 
science and virtue, which determines the share of brothers 


nnil to liave nil tlieir effects in common. Tlie mnltitmlc of tho Inn s ])roves 
♦he frequency of the transactions. Tlic old law of inheritance ninoiif: tho 
itomans ivas altogether founded upon the same ideas, yundainentum succc.s- 
sionis veteris erat conservatio fainiliaruni. Fainilin ciiim universitas qii.-cdam 
viclehatur, cujus princeps cst paterfamilias.— Qiunu ergo pro.Kimi in familia 
cssent liheri vel sui liercdes, tanquam vivo patre, quodammodo domini et 
avTOKXrjpovonoi, Icgihus xii. tahulnrum cantuin fucrat ; st i.ntl'stato jior.iTUU 
cut SUUS IIEIinS KEC ESCIT AONATOS ritOXIJtUS FAMILIAM IIABCTO. HoincC, iu 

Inst. lih. iii. tit. i. sect. Ci)0. 

■ Lavs of Jlemi, eh. ix. 105. 

a Colehrooke’s Digest, part II. Book V. ch, iii. sect. 114. 

3 Halhed’s Gentoo Code, cU. ii. sect. 11. Colchrooko’s Digest, part II. hook 
V ch.ii. Mr. Ilalhcd has vcmnrked that the demand of the prodigal son in 
the Gospel for his portion, affords proof of a similar state of things among the 
Jews. Tho attentive reader will perceive many otlier strohes of rescmhlance. 
All the more cultivated nations of Asia appear to have reached a stage of so- 
ciety nearly the same. , 

■* Colehrooke’s Digest, hook V. cli. i. sect, ii. suhsoct. 34. Hallicd s Gentoo 
Code, ch. ii. sect. 12. • .... 

s Colohrooko’s Digest, part II. hook V. ch. 3, siihscct. 115,110, ch. i. sect. ii. 
EUhscct. 34. 
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in the division of the paternal estate? Or who is to be BOOK 11. 
the judge? Equally unskilful, and pregnant with evil, is chap. iv. 

tlic vague and indeterminate law which declares " that all ^ 

these brothers who are addicted to an}' vice shall lose 
their title to the inheritance.”’ As the interpretation of 
the phrase “ addicted to any vice,” may receive any lati- 
tude, according to the inclinations and views of the 
expounder, a gate is here thrown open to unlimited in- 
justice.”- Inconsistency, and even direct contradiction, 
is a characteristic of the Hindu laws, which it docs not 
api^car to have been thought even requisite to avoid ; as 
it is c.xprcssly enacted, that when two laws command 
opiJosite things, both are to be held valid.® This attribute 
is fully exemplified in the laws of inheritance. It is de- 
clared that, “on the failure of natural heirs, the lawful 
heirs are such Brahmens as have read the three Vedas, 
as arc pure in body and mind, as have subdued their 
passions ; and they must constantly offer the cake ; thus 
the rites of obsequies cannot fail.”^ Yet it is added, in 
the very next clause or sentence, “The property of a 
Brahmen shall never be taken as an escheat by the king ; 
this is a fixed law ; but the wealth of the other classes, on 
failure of all heirs the king may take.”® Not imfrcquently 
in i-udc nations, as if one misfortuno ought to be aggra- 


’ Inn simple state of society it not Imvc Iccn difnciiU to apprecialo 

mid verify siicli grounds of cxelusioii. As relations became more complex, 
tlie impossibility of enforcing these exceptions was eridciit, and they ceased 
to be regarded. ' The comparative merit of co-heirs fonns no rule for unequ.al 
j)artition, and is therefore.* no source of endless dispute,’ or ‘unlimited injus-. 
tice.' — W. 

Laws of Menu, eh. ix. 214. — M. 

It should bo borne in mind, however, that this applies only to ‘ sacred texts, 
proceeding from the impossibility of supposing cither to be wung. It docs 
not apply to conflicting laws in general ; on the contrary, any law incongruous 
witli the code of Jfanu is decl.ared invalid. — W. 

3 When there arc two sacred texts, apparenthj inconsistent, both are held to 
bo law, for both are pronounced by the wise to be valid and reconcilcable. 
Thtis in the Veda arc these texts; Let the B.acrillcc be when the sun lias 
arisen, and before it has risen, and when neither sun nor stars can be seen; 
'Hie sacriflee, therefore, may be performed at any or all of those tunes. Ibid, 
ii, M, !.■>. 

* Laws of Menu, ch. ix. 188. 

5 Ibid. 189.— JI. 

There is no incompatibility or contradiction. The second clause is mcrclj' n 
(lualiflcation of the first, which applies to the propertj- of a Lrahinan alone. 
“ Misra and the rest hold that the first tc.xt of Manu relates to the propertj- of 
Brahmanns, but the wealth of Kshatriyas .and the rest shall be taken. by the 
Idngnlonc.” ' Digest, iii, 537. There arc othertexts to the siune effect. It is not 
the part of candid criticism to contrast detached passages without reference to 
those by which their purport is to be explained. — W. 
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BOOK II. vated by another, those who labour under certain mala- 
ciiAr. IV. dies, or bodily defects, are excluded from inheritance. 

— This principle is fully adopted by the Hindus, and carried 

to an unusual and monstrous extent. AU those persons 
who are lame, all those persons who are blind, all those 
who are deaf,' all those who are dumb, impotent, or 
affected with an incurable disease, as leprosy, marasmus, 
gonorrhoea, dysentery, are denied a share in the partition 
of their father’s effects, and are only entitled to a main- 
tenance from the family." When a man has sons by wives 
of different castes, they inherit in the piroportion of the 
mother’s rank, and the son by a concubine is entitled 
only to one-half of the share of him who is bom of a 
wife.^ ,The laws which define proximity of kin, and fix the 
order of collateral succession, are numerous, minute, and 
in nothing remarkable.'* It is jiarticularly to be noted 
that daughters are debarred from a share in the inheritance 
of their fathers.'^ The woman, indeed, among the Hindus, 
is so restricted in the means of acquiring property, that 

' It should ho ‘horn’ deaf. 'Jlic exclusion may, ho regarded ns liarsli, hut 
it is not arhitraiy or -without cause, being founded on the notion that such 
persons arc incompetent to conduct the affairs of the household, to procreate 
issue, and to perform religious rites, which are essential to the preservation of 
the family. The persons so excluded arc to he maintained by the heir, ‘ vvith- 
out stint, according to the best of'his power.’ JIanu. — W. 

2 Colebrooke’s Digest, part II. book V. ch. v. sect. 320, 321, 325, 321, 331. 
In Htilhed’s Gentoo Code they are thus enumerated; one born an eunuch, 
blind, deaf, dumb, without hand, or foot, or nose, or tongue, or privy member, 
or fundament, and one who has no principle of religion, as well as the victims 
of various diseases. Gentoo Code, ch. ii. sect. 5. The law is thus stated in the 
Institutes of Menu; eunuchs and outcasts, persons born blind ordeaf.m.admen, 
idiots, the dumb, and such as have lost the use of a limb, are excluded from a 
share of the heritage. But it is just, that the heir who knows his duty should 
give all of them food and raiment. Laws of Menu, viii. 201, 202. ^ 

2 Laws of Menu, viii. 149, etc. Halhcd’s Gentoo Code, ch. ii. sect. 2. ' Cole- 
brooUe’s Digest, part II. book V. ch. vii. 

The appearance of acc.ur<acy given by minuteness of detail has sometimes 
been quoted as a proof of refined knowledge ; but it is a proof of the very 
reverse. Henry tells us (Hist, of Britain, i. 320) that the laws of the Druids 
provided with great c.are for the equitable division of the effects of the family 
according to the circumstances of every case. The ancient laws of Wales 
descend to verj' long and particular details on this subject, and make provision 
for every possible case with the most minute exactness. Leges Wallicm, 
lib.ii. de mulieribus, c.ip.i. p.70. The refinement and niceties of the Maho- 
medan law of succession arc perhaps still more remarkable. See Mahomedan 
law of succession. Works of Sir AVilliam Jones, iii. 407, and the A1 Sir.aj,ip-ah, 
with Sir William’s Commentaries, Ibid. 605. In fact, the want of skill to 
ascend to, a general expression, or rule, which would accurately include the 
different ramificatioiis of the subject, is that which gives occasion to this mi- 
nuteness of detail. 

6 Those who are unmarried at the death of the father are directed to receive 
portions out of their brothers’ allotments. Laws of Menu, ix. 1 IS. 
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she is almost excluded from its rights.* The exceptions BOOK 
consist in certain presents ; -vvliat was given in the bridal chap. 
procession ; what was given in token of love ; what was 
received from a brother, a mother, or a father; and this 
property is inherited by her daughters in equal portions 
with her sons! If she die without issue, her property falls 
to her husband or to her parents, and is subject to nearly 
the same rules of collateral succession as are established 
in regard to the property of males.^ 

The idea of a joint-interest in the property of the family, 
while it early established the right of succession in the 
children, served to exclude the right of devising by will. 

As the property belonged to the parent in common only 
with his offspring, it coiild not be regai’ded as just, that 
he should have the power of giving it away from them 
after his death. It is only in stages of society consider- 
ably advanced, that ' the fights of property are so far 
enlarged as to include the power of nominating, at the 
discretion of the owner, the person who is to enjoy it 
after his death. It was first introduced among the 
Athenians by a law of Solon, and among the Eomans, 
probably, by the twelve tables.’ The Hindus have, 
through all ages, remained in a state of society too near 
the simplicity and rudeness of the most ancient times, to 
havfe stretched their ideas of property so far.* The power 

1 “ Tlirce persons, a wife, a son, and a slave, arc decl.nrcd by laiv to have in 
general no ivealtli exclusively their own : the wealth which they may earn is 
regularly acquired for the man to whom they belong.” Laws of ilenu, eh. viii. 

410.— M. 

Tins is by no means the case. In the absence of direct male heirs, widows 
succeed to a life interest in real, and absolute interest in personal property. 

Next, daughters inherit absolutely. Where there are sons, mothers and 
daughters are entitled to shares, and wives hold peculiar property from a 
variety of sources, besides those specified by the text, over which a husband 
has no power during their lives, and which descends to their own heirs, with a 
preference, in some cases, to females. It is far from correct, therefore, to say 
that women, amongst the Hindus, ai'e excluded from the i-ights of property. 

— W. 

2 Laws of Menu, ch. ix 192 — 197. Colebrooke’s Digest, p.art II., book V. 
eh. ix. 

3 Karnes’s Historical Law Tracts, i. 102. 

* The right of devising property by will, is clearly no proof of advanee in 
civilisation by the instances given. The Athenians, in the days of Solon ; the 
Eomans, in those of the twelve tables ; and the Arabs, at the birth of Moham- 
med, were certainly less refined than the Hindus, at the time that the Code of 
Manu was compiled. The case is imperfectly weighed. It would have been 
very inconsistent to have given a man power to do th.at on his death, which he 
might not do whilst living. In ancestral property, the occupant had joint 
right only with his sons, analogously in some respects to our entailed estates, 
which, with all our high civilisation, we have not acknowledged to bo disposa- 
ble of by bequest ; and, therefore, he could not have the right to bequeath at 
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BOOK II. of disposing of a man’s possessions by testament, is alto- 

cHAv. IV. gether unknown to tbeir laws.’ 

The same notion of a joint-title, in all the members of 

a family, to the property of the whole, had originally an 
effect, even upon the power of donation. Individuals 
were not at liberty to alienate by gift any part of the 
common stock. This, however, js a right wliich is recom- 
mended by motives more* powerful and frequent than that 
of disposal after death, and was therefore much sooner 
introduced. The first instances were probably sanctioned 
by religious pretexts. By the laws of the Visigoths it 
was permitted to rfiake donations to the chtirch ; and by 
those of the Burgundians a free man was allowed, after 
dividing his means mth-his sons, to make an ecclesiastical 
donation out of his own portion.- Among the Hindus the 
conferring of gifts upon the Brahmens, which is taught as 
one of the most important of religious duties, must have 
early familiarized the mind to gratuitous alienations ; yet, 
notwithstanding this important circumstance, a man’s 
power of transfenung his property by gift appears subject 
still to extraordinary restrictions. Except in certain minor 
cases, the consent of his heirs is required. It is only over 
tliat part of his property which is .more than sufficient to 
feed and clothe all his dependants, that he has an un- 
limited power of disposal.” 


his plcnsurc. It is also to be recollected, that the laws of the Hindus arc to bo 
looked at, not with tlie eye of a jurist only, but with reference to their religious 
origin. One of the grc.at objects of the descent of property, is to provide for 
the pei-petual performance of obsequial rites to the wliole body of deceased 
ancestors. Tiiesc cannot bo properly discharged by aliens to the family ; and, 
therefore, they c.annot have a valid claim to succeed. A man cannot will that 
a stranger shall perform his family rites, in preference to his kinsmen ; and 
cannot, therefore, make away with property es.sential to their celebration. :The 
st.ato of the law is not a question of greater or less social refinement ; it - arises 
out of, and is insepar,ablc from, the religious origin of the code ; and would 
remain the same, whatever degree of social civilisation -might be attained, so 
long as the religion was unchanged. — W. 

■ Impressed, when I "began to study the history and character of the Hindus , 
tvith the loud encomiums I had been accustomed to hear on their attainments, 
and particularly their haws — -(vhich were represented as indicating a high 
state of civilisation — this fact, avhich is broadly stated by Mr. Halhed (Preface 
to the Gentoo Code, p. liii.), very forcibly struck me. Rude as the Arabs were 
at the time of Mohammed, their ideas of property included the right of devising 
by will. See Koran, ch. v. 

- Historical Law Tracts, i. 159. How like is the regulation of the Burgun- 
dians to the rule among the Hindus for division of property to the sons during 
the father's life-time 1 

2 Halhod’s Gentoo Code, ch. vii. — M. 

The law is not quite correctly stated ; a man m.ay give away even inherited 
personal property ; he must not alienate aneestral landed property held in 
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.IL The second class of la-^'S, those Tvhich relate to BOOK IT. 
offences and their punishment, form a subject less com- chap. rv. 

plicated, and of less' subtle and difficult disquisition, than 

those Ti'hich relate to the distribution of rights ; it is, 
however, a portion of law, which, from the violent inter- 
ference of human passions, is not less slow in gaining 
improvement. 

An offence is an act by which a light is violated. The 
object of punishment is to prevent such acts. It is em- 
ployed, under the empire of reason, only as a last resource. 

If offences could be prevented without punishment, 
punishment ought never to exist. It follows, as a neces- 
sary consequence, that as little of it as possible ought to 
exist. 

It is equally manifest, that it would be vain to establish 
rights, if the necessary means were not to be used for 
securing them. It is therefore good to make use of punish- 
ment, as far as necessary for the securing of rights ; with 
this precaution only, that the suffering or evil, iiroduced 
by the punishment, is less, upon the whole, than that 
which would arise from the violation of the right. 

By these maxims, as criterions, we shall endeavour to 
ascertain the attributes of the criminal code of the 
Hindus. 

The misery and disorder which overspread human life, 
wherever self-defence rests wholly upon the individual, 
are the cause to which government owes its origin. To 
escape from those evils, men transfer to the magistrate 
powers sufficient for the defence of all; and agree to 
expect from him alone that protection, which they ob- 
tained so imperfectly from their own exertions. In the 
rude and violent times' when this revolution takes place, 
it is not from a just and. cool "discernment of the limits 
of defence, prevention, and reparation, that penalties are 


common ; Ijut it lias not been noticed in the text, that although sons sucv.. 

in common, and may continue to liold hy a joint-tenure, yet they may separate, 
siiid then each.man may dispose as he likes of his own portion. This power of 
living as a divided family, is a suffleient reply to the barbarity of the laws 
ivhieh compelled undivided occupancy, and limited a man’s powOr over his 
own. The ancient system probably preferred undivided possession, but it did 
not command it. Thus Manu says, “either let them (the brothers) thus live 
together, or, if they desire separate religions rites, let them live apart, since 
religious duties are multiplied in separate houses, their separation is therefore 
legal.” The commentator adds, “and even laudable,” ix. 111. — W, 
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BOOK II. exacted. It is from the impulse of a keen resentment, 
CHAP. IV. that the sufferer pui’sues, and from a strong sympathy 

— with that resentment, that the magistrate commonly 

judges and condemns. It is not so much security that is 
coveted, as revenge. A great injury committed can only 
be expiated by a great injury received. Two principles 
therefore universally characterize the penal code of a 
barbarous people: severity; and retaliation. The early 
laws of the Greeks and the Romans were cruel ; the laws 
of the twelve tables, says Mr. Gibbon, like the statutes of 
Draco, were written in characters of blood.' By the laws 
of Moses, blasphemy, idolatry, profaning the sabbath, 
homicide, adultery, incest, rapes, crimes against nature, 
witchcraft, smiting or cursing father or mother, were 
punished with death, and with burning and stoning, the 
most cruel kinds of death.- Of the sanguinary character 
imprinted on the laws of the Egyptians, the following 
instance may be adduced. They thrust little pieces of 
reeds, about a finger’s length, into all parts of the bodies 
of parricides ; and then, surrounding them with thorns, set 
them on fire.’ The barbarous punishments which prevail 
among the Chinese are too familiary known to require 
illustration. Perhaps of all the rude nations of whom we 
have any account, our own Saxon and German ancestoi’s 
were the most distinguished for the mildness of their 
punishments ; a singularity, however, to be accounted for, 
by the use of a very barbarous expedient, a compensation 
in money for almost every species of crime. Yet in 
various instances, particularly that of theft, their laws 
were not only severe, but inhuman.^ 

Notwithstanding the mildness which has generally been 
attributed to the Hindu character, hardly any nation is 
distinguished for more sanguinary laws. “The cruel mu- 

1 Gibbon’s History of tlic Decline and Fall of tbe Homan Empire, cli. xliv. 

2 See the Books of Moses, passim. 

2 Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 83. 

< Wilkins, Leg. Sax. p. 2 to 20. Mr. Turner, Historj- of the Anglo-Saxons, 
says, book XI. ch. viii. “ The most popular of the lepl punishments were the 
pecuniary mulcts. But as the imperfection and inutility of these could not be 
always disguised— as tliey were sometimes impunity to the rich, who could 
afford them, and to the poor who had nothing to pay them with, other punish- 
ments were enacted. Among these we find imprisonment, outlawry, banish- 
ments, slavery, and transportation. In other cases, we have whipping, brand- 
ing, the pillory, amputation of limb, mutilation of the nose, and ears, and lips, 
the eyes plucked out, hair torn off, stoning, and hanging. Nations not civilit^ed 
have barbarous punishments.” 
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tilationSj” says Sir "William Jones,* “practised by the native BOOK II. 
powers, are shocking to humanity.” ciiap.-.iv. 

Retaliation is- another, peculiarity which remarkably dis- 

tinguishes the laws of that .barbarous period, when the 
punishment of crimes is chiefly measured by the ■ resent- 
ment of the sufferer.® ' Whatever the injury .which the 
innocent man has sustained, a similar injury, by way of 
pimishment, is imposed upon the guilty, "l^atever the 
member or part of his body, with which the offender com- 

_* Charge to the Grand Jury of Calcutta, Dec. 4, 1788, Sir Wm. Jones’s 
"Works, iii. 2C. Of this feature of their laws, a few examples will impress a 
lively conception. “ The most pernicious of all deceivers,” says the law Of 
Menu, “ is a goldsmith wiio commits frauds; the king shall order him to he 
cut piecemeal with razors.” Laws of Menu, eh. ix. 292. “ Should a wife, 
proud of her fainiiy and the great qualities of her kinsmen, actually violate the 
duty which she owes to her lord, let the king condemn iter to he devoured by 
dogs in a" place much frequented ; and let him place the adulterer on an iron 
bed well Iieated, under which the executioners shall tlirow logs continually, 
till the sinful wretch be there burned to death.” Ibid. viii. 371, .372. “If a 
woman murders her spiritual guide, or her husband, or her son, the magis- 
trate, Having cut off her cars, her nose, her hands, and her lips, shall expose 
her to bo killed by cows.” Hallicd’s Gentoo Code, ch. xxi. sect. 10. “ Of 
robbers, who break a wall or partition, and commit theft in the night, let the 
prince order the hands to be lopped off, and themselves to bo fixed on a sharp 
stake. Two fingers of a cntpurso,.tho thumb and the index, let him cau.'o to 
be amputated on his first conviction ; on the second, one hand and one foot ; 
on the third, he shall suffer death.” Laws of Menu, ix. 270, 277. “ A thief, 
who, by plundering in his own country, spoils the province, the magistrate 
shall crucify, and confiscate his goods ; if he robs in another kingdom he shall 
not confiscate his possessions, but shall crucify him. ' If a man steals any man 
of a superior caste, the magistrate sliall bind the grass bcena round his body, 
and burn him with fire ; if he steals a woman of a superior caste, the magis- 
trate shall cause him to bo stretched out upon a hot plate of iron, and", having 
bound the grass beena round his body, shall burn him in the fire.. If a man 
steals an elephant or a horse, excellent in all respects, the m.agistrate shall cut 
off his hand, and foot, and buttock, and deprive him of life. If a man steals 
«n elephant or a liorse of small account, or a camel or a cow, the magistrate 
shall cut off from him one hand and one foot. If a man steals a goat or a 
sheep, the magistrate shall cut off one of his hands. If a man ste.als any small 
animal, exclusive of the cat and the weasel, the magistrate shall cut off half 
his foot.” Halhed’s Gentoo Code, ch. xvii. sect. 3. “ If a man sets fire to the 
tillage or plantation of another, or sets fire to a house or to a granary, or to 
any uninhabited spot where there is much fruit or flow'ers, the. magistrate, 
having bound that person’s body in the grass beena, shall burn him with fire.” 

Ibid, xviii. “ For boring the nostrils of cows belonging to priests, the offender 
shall instantly lose half of one foot.”. Lavs of Menu, ch. viii. 325. The same 
system of mutilation prevailed in Persia. Xenophon, describing the Persian 
punishments, says, LTokAox is 5’ IJV iSccv wapa tos TciPopevas 66ovs, xm ttoSwv, 

Ktti Ktti oij)8a\n<tiv CTTfpouperous avdporaovs. Xenoph. CjTopocd. lib.i. 

p. 92. The common mode of hanging is thus described by an eyewitness : “ A 
hook is fixed to one end of the rope, and this hook the executioner forces' with" 
all his strength into the flesh below the criminal’s chin ; he is then hoisted up, 
and the other end of the rope is made fast to the gallows.” Bartolomeo’s 
Travels, book II. ch. y. “ If a magistrate has committed a crime, and any 
person, upon discovery of that crime, shall beat and ill-use the magistrate, the 
magistrate shall thrust an iron spit through him and roast him at the fire.” 

Halhed’s Gentoo Code, ch.xvi. sect. 1. 

2 “ The inhuman and unequal principle of retaliation,” says Jlr. Gibbon, 

Hist, of Decl. and Fall of the Rom. Emp. ch.xliy. 

VOL. I. N 
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BOOK 11 . mitted the crime, upon that part is the chastisement 
CHAP. IV. inflicted. The Hebrew law of an 03*0 for an C3'C, and a 

tooth for a tooth, is a familiar example of what occurred 

among other nations. The forfeit of limb for limb, and 
member for member, was, among the Romans, exacted V>3' 
the law of the twelve tables, unless where the offender 
could expiate his crime b}* a fine of 300 pounds of copper. 
The earliest legislators of Greece were so rude as to leave 
the punishment of crimes, undefined, to the discretion of 
the judge ; but Zalcucus, legislator of the Locrians, who 
first xirescribed nilcs on this subject, enforced so litcraH3' 
the maxim of an ej’e for an 03-6, that it was deemed an im- 
portant reform on his laws, when it was decreed that ho 
who struck out the eye of a person with one 03*0 should 
lose both his own.' The Egy2>tians extended the i^rinciple 
of punishing the criminals in that j^art of the body which 
was chiefly iustnimeutal in the guilt, to an extraordinaiy 
number of instances. He who discovered the secrets of 
the state had his tongue cut out; he who violated a free 
woman was made an eunuch; of those who counterfeited 
■coin and seals either juiblic or j>rivate, of those who made 
-use of false weights and measures, and of public notaries 
who forged or mutilated deeds, the two hands were cut ofi'; 
and calumniators were subjected to the same punishment 
which would have been due to those whom they falsel3’ 
accused.'' To how extraordinary a degree the spirit of 
retaliation moulds the penal legislation of the Hindus, a 
few specimens will evince. The law concerning assault 
and batteiy, in the Institutes of I\lenu, thus commences : 
“With whatever member a low-born man shall assault or 
hurt a superior, even that member of his must be slit or 
cut, more or less in projjortiou to the injur3': this is an 
ordinance of Slenu.”" “If a man strikes a Bramiu with his 
hand, the magistrate shall cut oft' that man’s hand ; if he 
strikes him with his foot, the magistrate shall cut oft’ the 
foot ; In the same manner, xvith whatever limb he strikes 
aBramin, that limb shall be cut off ; but if a Sooder sti’ikes 

' Strabo, lib. vi. p. 398. Potter’s Antiq. book I. ch. xxvi. B’nckstoiic's 
Commentaries, book IV. cli.i. 

2 Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 88,89. 

2 Lan-s of Jlenu, ch. viii. 279. In n style ehnractiristicnlly Hindu, the fol- 
lowing, among other cases, arc speeified : when n mnn spits on nnother, when 
he iirfiics on him, and wlien he breaks wind on him. Tlio penalties I choo.'c 
not to describe. See the same chapter, 2S0— 28 1. 
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either of the three casts, Bramiu, Chehteree, or Bice, with BOOK II. 
his hand or foot, the magistrate shall cut off such hand or ciiAr. iv. 

foot.”* “If a man has put out both the eyes of any pei-son, 

the magistrate shall deprive that man of both his eyes, and 
condemn him to perpetual imprisonment, and fine him.”= 

The punishment of murder is founded entirely upon the 
same principle. “If a man,” says the Gentoo code, “de- 
prives another of life, the magistrate shall deprive that 
person of life.”“ “A once-bom man, who insults the twice 
born with gross invectives, ought to have his tongue slit. 

If he mention their names and classes with contumely, as 
if he say, ‘Oh thou refuse of Brahmans,’ an iron style, ten 
fingers long, shall be thrust red-hot into his mouth. 

Should he through pride give instruction to priests con- 
cerning their duty, let the king order some hot oil to be 
dropped into his mouth and into his ear.”* “If a blow, 
attended' with much pain, be given either to human crea- 
tures or cattle, the king shall inflict on the striker a 
punishment as heavy as the presumed suffering.”'* “With 
whatever limb a thief commits the offence, by any means 
in this world, as if he break a wall with his hand or his 
foot, even that limb shall the king ami>utate, for the pre- 
vention of a similar crime.”” “A mechanic or servile man 
having an adultei’ous connexion with a woman of a twico- 
born class, if she was unguarded, shall lose the part of- 
fending,' and his whole substance.”* “The breaker of a 
dam to secure a pool, let the king punish by a long im- 
mersion under water.”® The portion of suffering, sufficient 
to constitute a motive for abstaining from the crime, is all 
the punishment which reason authorizes ; but wc see na- 
tions far advanced in civilization so tardy in recognising 
this principle, that the excess of s'ufiering, produced by 
the law of retaliation, would not, it is probable, suggest to 
nations, at a very early stage of civilization, the utility of 
repealing it. Yet no maxim more- naturally recommends 
itself to the human mind, even before it is strong, than 
that all who commit the same crime should meet with 
equal punishment ; and it requires a very slight degree of 
reflection to see, that when the hand or the foot is cut off 

* Halhed's Code of Gentoo Laws, cU. xvi. sect. 1. ^ ® Ibid. 

3 Ibid. * Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 2i0— 273. 

^ Ibid. ell. viii. 2G8. 

« Ibid. ell. viii. 334. ’ Ibid. 374. * Ibid. is. 2i0. 
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BOOK H. from one man, the pimishment may he a very moderate- 
cnAr. IV. one; when the same limb is cut ofi' from another man, to 

whose subsistence it is essential, the penalty may far exceed 

a sentence of death. 

In another class of punishments, where the principle of 
equality may be still more easily applied, the grossness of 
the violation excites considerable suprise. As among our 
Saxon ancestors, so among the Hindus, fines bear a very 
large proportion to other punishments. "When reparation, 
to the party injured should be made by the author of the 
wrong, the pecuniary ability of the party on whom the 
obhgation- falls can no more be regarded than where he 
owes a debt. But in so far as it is the object of the law to 
create a motive against the occurrence of alike offence; 
or even to take vengeance, to inflict pain pm’ely because 
pain has been occasioned; in so far it is one of the plainest 
dictates of reason, that where the offence is equal, the suf- 
fering or hardship imposed should be equal. Though a 
pecuniaiy mulct imposes all degrees of hardship, according 
to the pecuniary abilities of the man who pays, the Hindu 
law makes no distinction between the rich and the poor.* 
It makes, indeed, a sei'ious distinction between the man of 
one class, and another: and they of the lowest are, with a 
very few exceptions, always the most severely fined. But 
if the class is the same, the same forfeit is exacted for the 
same ofience ; though one man should be too opulent to 
feel from it any sensible inconvenience; another should 
suffer all the pains and horrors of want. 

From the classification of the people, and the privileges 
of the castes, we are prepared to expect, among the Hindus, 
inequalities created by distinctions of rank. They relate 
either to the crimes' committed against persons of the 
different ranks, or the crimes committed bg them. Ine- 
qualities of the first sort, it is found difficult to avoid even 
in high stages of civilization. At present, in the best go- 
verned countries of Eui'ope, an injury done to a nobleman 
is treated as a crime of a deeper dye, than a similar injury 

I There is one passage of Mono. ch. viii. 12G, an incidental exliortation 
to the judge not to he regardless of the ahility of the sufferer in the inflic- 
tion of corporal or other punishment ; and it is impossible but some regard, 
must have been p.iid to it in practice : but defined sums are in almost all 
cases affixed to specific crimes, -(vithout the smallest i-eference to the ability of 
the payer. 
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to a person of the lowest rant.* If the laws should make BOOK II. 
no distinction in principle, the iiower of tho nobleman to chap. n*. 

bring the offender to trih.1, and to command the partiahtj' 

of tho judge, would long make a very essential difference 
in practice. When the Hindu law, therefore, makes a gi-a- 
dation in tho criminality of the same action, according as 
it is committed against the Brahman, the Cshatriya, tho 
Vaisya, and the Sudra, it is only the excess in the differ- 
onco of punishment, which is calculated to excite our 
fim-prise. With regard to offences committed hy indi- 
Ti duals of the different ranks, it is rare, even among the 
rudest people, to find the principle of unequal punish- 
ments, expressly avowed; and comparative impunity 
granted by law to the crimes of the great. Perjurj’-, 
fraud, defamation, forger}^, incest, murder, are not among 
us reckoned crimes more venial in the lord than in his 
servant. Among the. Hindus, whatever be the crime com- 
mitted, if it is by a Brahman, the punishment is in general 
■comparatively slight ; if by a man of the military class, it is 
more severe ; if by a man of the mercantile and agricul- 
tural class, it is still increased; if by a Sudra it is violent 
•and cruel. For defamation of a Brahmen, a man of the 
■same class must bo fined 12 panas; a man of the military 
class, 100: a mei’chaut, 150 or 200; but a mechanic or ser- 
vile man is w’hipped.= Tho general principle on which the 
penalties for this crime seem to be regulated is,that what- 
CA’-er fine is exacted from a man of the same class by whom 
you have been accused, one only half as large should be 
imposed upon the man of a superior class, but one double 
in magnitude, should the cast of the slanderer be inferior 
to your own. For all the more seiious accusations against 
any of the superior orders the punishment of the Sudra is 
far more dreadful.^ That the scale of punishment for 
crimes of assault is graduated by the same rule, the 

* Tlio orthodox Blackstono,,ns Mr. Gibbon very significantly denomi- 
nates him (see Hist. Decl. and Fall, &c. eh. xliv. n, 145) is quite an advocate 
■for the superior criminality of an injury to a man of a superior rank. “ If ,a 
nobleman strikes a peasant,” says he, all mankind will see, that, if a court of 
justice awards a return of the blow, it is more than a just compensation. The 
■execution ot a needy, decrepit assassin, is a poor satisfaction for the murder 
-of a nobleman, in the bloom of his youth, and full enjojunent of his friends. 

Ills honours, and his fortune.” Commentanes on the Laws of England, book 
lA’’. ch. i. 

2 -Laws of' Menu; ch. viii. 2G0, 2G7. 

2 Code of Gentoo Laws, ch. xv. sect. 2. Vide supra, p. 25G. 
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BOOK II. following instance, out of many, v\all evince. “If a man of 
CHAP. IV. superior cast and of superior abilities to another should 
■ - ■ strike him with a Aveapon, the magistrate shall fine him 
500 puns of cowries. If a man of an equal cast and of 
equal abilities with another should strike him with a 
weapon, the magistrate shall fine him 1000 puns of cow- 
ries. If a man of an inferior cast and inferior abilities to 
another should strike him with a weapon, the magistrate 
shall fine him 300 puns of cowries.” ' For perjury, it is 
only in favour of the Brahmen, that any distinction seems 
to be admitted. “ Let a just prince,” says the ordinance 
of menu,' “ banish men of the three lower classes, if they 
give false evidence, having first levied the fine ; but a 
Brahmen let him only banish.”- The punishment of 
adultery, which on the Brahmens is light, descends with 
intolerable weight on the lowest classes. In regard to the 
inferior cases of theft, for Avhich a fine only is the punish- 
ment, we meet with with a curious exception, the degree 
of punishment ascending with the class. “ The fine of a 
Sudra for theft, shall be eight fold ; that of a Vaisya, six- 
teen fold'; that of a Cshatriya, two and thirty fold ; that of 
a Brahmen, four and sixty fold, or a hundred fold com- 
plete, or even twice four and sixty fold.” “ No corporal 
•punishment, much less death, can be inflicted on the 
Brahmen for any crime. “Menu, son of the Self-existent, 
has named ten places of punishment, which are appro- 
priated to the three loAver classes ; the part of generation, 
the belly, the tongue, the two hands ; and fifthly, the two 
feet, the eye, the nose, both ears, the property ; and in the 
capital case, the whole body ; but a Brahmen must depart 
from the realm unliurt in any one of them.” * 

Punishment should be proportioned, not to the great- 
ness of the crime, that is, the quantity of suflering it 
produces but solely to the difficulty of creating an ade- 
quate motive to abstain from it : if a fine of one shilling 

' Coile of Gentoo Laws, ch. xvi. sect. 1. * Laws of Jleiiu, cli. viii. 123. 

3 Ibid. Tiii. 337, 338. 

Ibid. cli. viii. 124, 125. — M. 

Tlie banishment of a Brahman, however, is a very severe punishment, as 
it involves loss of caste, and consequent degradation ; but in practice, and 
even under Hindu rule, the immunity of a Bralimnn, gnilty of crime, does not 
seem to Iiave been attended to. In the oldest of the e.xtant dramas, the Mriche- 
hahati, a Brahman, convicted on presumptive proof, of murder, is condemned, 
to death. — AV. 
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created a sufficient motive to abstain from the crime of BOOK II. 
murder, the fine of a shilling would be all the punishment chap. rv. 

which ought to exist. It must be OAvned, however, that 

the principle of punishing crimes, according to their 
magnitude, very naturally suggests itself ; and bears a 
strong appearance of according with .the principles of 
reason. Even to this early and imperfect principle, the 
Hindus have never ascended. While perjury, one of the 
most mischievous- of crimes, and one against which an 
adequate motive is very difficult to. create, is punished 
only Avith fine, and in mpst aggraved cases Avith banish- 
ment ; the crime of obtaining goods on false pretences is 
punished with mutilation, and even Avith death. “ If a 
person steals a man of an inferior cast, the, magistrate shall 
fine him 1000 puns of coAvries. If he steals an elephant 
or a horse excellent in all respects, the magistrate shall 
cut off his hand, and foot, and buttock, and deprive him of 
life.”' The following places of the body are enumerated : 
the ear, the nose, the hand, the foot, the lip, the eye, the 
tongue, and some othei’s ; upon any one of which a stroke, 
such as to separate or cut them off from the body, is pu- 
nished equally yet surely there is no comparison betAveen 
the injury of depriving a man of his ear, for example, and 
of his tongue, or his hand. An amour with a Avoman of 
the Brahmenical caste is more dreadfully punished than 
parricide. Various cases of theft and robbery are accounted 
worthy of more shocking penalties than murder. Even 
Sir WiUiam Jones is constrained to say that the punish- 
ments of the Hindus “ are partial and ^fanciful, for some 
crimes dreadfully cruel, for others reprehensibly slight.”^ 

The principal acts erected into punishable offences by 
the Hindu law are, false Avitness, defamation, assault, 
theft, outrage, adultery. The species and degrees of per- 
jury are thus distinguished: “If a witness speak falsely 
through covetousness, he shall be fined 1000 panas; if 
through distraction of mind, 250 ; if through terror, 1000; 
if through friendship, the same; if through lust, 2500; 
if through wrath, 1500 ; if through ignorance, 200 com- 

1 Hallied’s Gentoo Code, ch. xvii. sect. -3. 

2 lb. cli. xvi. sect. 1. 

3 Preface to the Translation of the Institutes of Menu, Sir AVm. Jones’s 
AV orhs, hi. G2. 
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plete ; if tlirougli inattentiorij 100 only.”* The la\ys against 
reproachful expressions are numerous, and the penalties 
remarkably severe ; a pretty satisfactory proof that the 
Hindus have always been abusive ; as we find they con- 
tinue to the present da}'.- By the term Assault, are indi- 
cated the smaller instances of peraonal offence and iujiiiy ; 
on which the laws of the Hindus descend to the most 
minute distinctions and details. In this they present a 
remarkable agreement with the laws of our Gothic an- 
cestors. Lord Kaimes, observing upon the ancient Euro- 
pean mode of satisfying for injuries by money, remarks 
that “ the laws of the Burgundians, of the Salians, of the 
Almanui, of the Bavarians, of the Bipuarii, of the Saxons, 
of the Angli and Thuringi, of the Frisians, of the Lango- 
bards, and of the Anglo-Saxons, are full of these compo- 
sitions, extending from the most trifling injmy to the 
most atrocious crimes. In peiaising the tables of these 
compositions which enter into a minute detail of the most 
trivial offences, a q^uestion natura,lly occuis, hy all this 
scrupulous nicety of adjusting sums to delinquencies? 
Such a thing is not heard of in later times. But the 
following answer will give satisfaction:— —That resentment, 
allowed scope among barbarians, was apt to take flame by 
the. slightest spark p therefore, to provide for its gratifi- 
cation, it became necessary to enact compositions for 
every trifling wrong, such as at present would be the sub- 
ject of . mirth rather than of serious punishment : for 
example, w'hers the clothes of a Avoman, bathing in a river, 
are taken away to expose her nakedness, and where dirty 
water is thrown upon a woman in the way of contumely. ® 
The folloAving orders of crime, in the Hindu code, present 
a similar, and a very remarkable j)icture: 1. Throwing 
upon the body of another, dust, or sand, or clay, or coaa'- 
dung, or anything else of the same kind, or striking with 
the hand or foot ; 2. ThroAving upon, the body tears, or 
phlegm, or the paring, of one’s nails, or the gum of the 
eyes,- or the wax of the ears, ox*, the I’efuse of .Auctuals, 
or- spittle j 3. ThroAving upon- another from the navel 

1 Laws of Jlenu, eh. viu. 120, 121. AAniere the langiiage of the text specifics 
the line l)y naming it technically in' the order of amercements, I have statecl 
the sura, tliat the reader might see at a glance the proportions. 

2 See the Chapter on Manners. 

3 Historical Law Tracts, i. 49, 50. 
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downwards to his foot, spue, or urine, or ordure, or semen; 
4. Throwing upon another, from the navel upwards to 
beneath the neck, any of the substance^ mentioned in the 
last article; 5. Throwing upon another any of the same 
substances from the neck upwards ; 6. Assaultmg v/ith a 
stone, or with a piece of iron or wood; 7. Hauling by the 
foot, or by the hair, or by the hand, or by the clothes ; 
8. Seizing and binding another in a cloth, and setting 
one’s foot upon him; 9. Eaising up an offensive weapon 
to assault; 10. Striking mth a weapon. In all these cases 
a further distinction is made, as the offence is committed 
by a superior, an inferior, or an equal, and. committed 
against a man or a woman. The gradations too of wounds 
are curiously specified: 1. When no blood is shed; 2. When 
a little blood is shed; 3. When much blood is shed; 
4. .When a. very great quantity ; 5. When a bone is broken as 
well as blood is shed ; 6. When a member or organ is struck 
off or separated.' Under the title “Theft,” the Hindus 
include the various species of frauds. In all nations which 
have made but the first step in civilization; when the 
means of protecting property are very imperfectly known, 
and covetousness is a furious passion; the depredations of 
thieves are always punished with extreme severity. In 
the Gothic nations of Europe, when the murder even of 
the King inferred but a. pecuniary composition, theft w'as 
punished by mutilation and death.® In the same manner 
among, the Hindus, while murder is punished by the mere 
loss of life, some of the most atrocious instances of the 
cruelty, of’ the Hindu laws were drawn as above from the 
punishment's awarded to theft.® The minor cases of theft 
are punished by fines, and by various degrees of mutila- 
tion; but the higher species by impaling, by burning 
alive, and by crucifixion. By Outrage ; v/hich is sometimes 
denominated violence, sometimes robbery ; are designated, 
all attacks, accompanied with violence, upon either pro- 
perty or person, .including even murder. While the infe- 
rior species are punished by fine and by mutilation, the 
higher are punished by death; and some of the more 
heinous kinds of spoliation are avenged with alb the san- 

' See the Article Assault in the Code of Gentoo Laws, cli. xri. sect. 1. Laws 
of Menu, ch. viii. 279 to 301. 

2 See Kaimes’sHistoric.al Law Tracts, i. 03, and the authorities there quoted. 

3 Supra, p. 263. 
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BOOK II. giiinary fury wliich, among the Hindus, has dictated the 

CHAP. IV. higher penalties of theft.’ Adultery is a very complicated 

subject. In the Hindu language it includes every unlawful 

species of sexual indulgence, from the least, to the most 
injurious, or offensive. If the laws are any proof of the 
manners of a people, this article affords indication of one 
of the most depraved states of the sexual appetite. Al- 
most all the abuses, and all the crimes which it is possible 
to conceive, are there depicted with curious exactness ; 
and penalties are devised and assigned for every minute 
divei'sity and refinement, as for acts the most frequent 
and familiar. - There are even • titles of sections in the 
code which cannot be transcribed with decency, and which 
depict crimes unknown to European laws.^ In accordance 

‘ Laws of Jlenu, ch. viii. 344 to 343. Code of Gcntoo Laws, cli. xviii. — M. 
There is nothing sanguinary or furious in tlie verses of Manu cited; they 
merely command the King not to endure or dismiss unpunislied, the perpe- 
trators of atrocious violence. — W. 

■’ ^ Mr. Halhed makes so curious an apologj’ for this article in his preface to 
the Code of Gentoo Laws, p. Ixiii., that I am tempted to transcribe it : “ The 
nineteenth and twentieth chapters,” says he, “ present us a lively picture of 
Asiatic manners, and in them a strong proof of their originality. To men of 
liberal and candid sentiments, neither the grossness of the portrait, nor the 
harshness of the colouring, will seem improper or indecent, while they are con- 
vinced of the truth of tlie resemblance ; and if this compilation does not 
exhibit mankind as they might have been, or as they ought to have been, this 
answer is plain ; ‘ Because it paints them as they were.’ Vices, as well as 
fashions, have their spring and their fall, not with individuals only, but in 
whole nations, when one reigning foible for a while swallows up the rest, and 
then retires, in its turn, to make room for the epidemic influence of n newer 
passion. Wherefore, if any opinions not rcconcileable to our modes of think- 
ing, or any crimes not practised, and so not prohibited among us, should occur 
in these chapters, they must be imputed to tlie different eftects produced on 
the human mind by a difference of climates, customs, and manners, which will 
const.antly give a particular turn and bins to the national vices. Hence it 
would be a weak and frivolous argument for censuring the fifth section of this 
nineteenth chapter, to object that it was levelled at an offence absurd in itself, 
not likely to be frequent, or supposing it frequent, still to be deemed of trivial 
consequence ; and to make this objection merely in consideration that the 
offence may not be usual among us, and has certainly never been forbidden by 
our legislature, such cavils would betray a gre.at ignorance of the general 
system of human nature, as well as of the common principles of legislation ; 
for penal laws (e.xcept for the most ordinary crimes) are not enacted until 
particular instances of offence have pointed out their absolute necessity ; for 
which reason parricide was not specified among the original institutes of the 
celebrated law-giver of Sparta. Hence we may with safety conclude, that the 
several prohibitions and penalties of this fifth section were subsequent to, and 
in consequence of, the commission of every species of enormitj' therein descri- 
bed.” — Mr. Halhed here maintains with very cogent reasons, though ratlier an 
unskilful style, that the Hindu morals are certainly as gross as the Hindu 
laws ; that the latter grossness is, in fact, the result of the former. — M. The 
Code translated by Mr. Halhed, must not be confounded with that of Manu ; 
the provisions of the former, which arc the subjects of his apology, are not for- 
mally set forth in Manu. The offences denounced, whether the subject of 
legislation or not, were not unfamili.ar to Greece and Rome, in their most 
polished periods, if their satirists and liistorians may be credited. The Gothic 
nations in their rudest state were apparently remarkably free from such gross- 
ness, and their purer propensities were confirmed by the diffusion amongst 
them of the light of Christianity. — W. 
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•witli the general spirit of Eastern nations, among -whom BOOK II. 
an extraordinary value is set on the chastity of the women, cuap. iv. 

its more aggravated violations are punished by the most 

shocking death which human cruelty has probably devised, 
that of burning on a heated plate of iron. The ramifi- 
cations of criminality are also pursued to the most minute 
and trivial acts, and such as, even in the most jealous 
nations of Europe, would be held loerfectly innocent : 

“ He who talks with the wife of another man at a place of 
pilgrimage, in a forest or a grove, or at the confluence of 
rivers, incurs the guilt of an adulterous inclination ; to 
send her flowers or perfumes, to sport and jest with her, 
to touch her apparel and ornaments, to sit with her on the 
same couch, are all held adulterous acts on his part.”* Of 
all crimes, indeed, adultery appears, in the eyes of Hindu 
lawgivers, to be the greatest: and worthy of the most 
severe and terrible chastisement. The offences committed 
with the women of the higher classes by men of the 
lower are the acts which are looked upon as of gi’eatest 
atrocity, and which rise in criminality, as the classes re- 
cede from one another, till they arrive at last at the 
adultei’y of a man of the servile with a woman of the 
priestly caste ; a point beyond which, it is supposed, that 
human guilt and depravity cannot proceed.^ 

HI. Conformity to the laws of the two preceding orders ; 
denominated, for want of better terms, the Civil and the 
Penal; is the End. The laws of Judicature are to be 
regarded in the hght of Means to that End. The subject, 
in its full extent, includes an account of, 1, the instru- 
ments made use Of for producing the fulfilment of the 
laws of the two former kinds, and 2,the modes of using them. 

The instruments made use of among the Hindus, have 
been already described, in giving an account of the func- 
tions of the king; who, with his Brahmen assessors, is the 
principal instrument. The mode of using the instruments 
of judicature, or the steps according to which judicature 
is performed, were there also briefly described. Of the 
matters which remain, the laws or rules respecting evi- 
dence form the only part which it is still useful to 
describe. 

’ Laws of Menu, cli. viii. 356, 357. 

2 Ibid. 332— 386. Code of Gentoo Laws, ch. six. 
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Prior to the general use of ^vriting, the chief, species of 
evidence, applicable to judicial cases, is the speech of ■wit- 
nesses. It is this sj)ecies which makes the principal 
figure in the laws of Hindustan to the present age. It is 
even more than doubtful whether written evidence is at 
all referred to by the author of the ordinances of Menu, 
though from himself we learn that writing had been 
applied to laws.^ “ On the denial,” says the law, “ of a debt 
which the defendant has in court been required, to pay, 
the plaintiff must call a witness who was present at the 
place of the loan, or produce other evidence the gloss 
of CuUuca adds, “a note and the like;”^ but for the use of 
evidence by writing not a single rule is afterwards adduced, 
though numerous rules are prescribed for the use of that 
which is delivered orally ; not even a word of allusion to 
this novel species of evidence appears ; and ■where the 
various circumstances are enumerated on which the atten- 
tion of the judge ought to be fixed, while the evidence of 
speaking ■witnesses occupies a' conspicuous place, the 
evidence of writings is entirely omitted.'* In the compi- 
lations, however, of I’ocent times, as in that made by order 
of Mr. Hastings, and translated by Halhed, the use of 
mitten evidence appears; but even there it is treated 
with a negligence and slightness due to a matter of sub- 
ordinate importance.® 


J Lav.'S of Menu, cli. viii. 3. ^ Ibid. 52. 3 ibid. 

“ Let liira full)' consider the nature of truth, the state of the case, and his 
cvm person ; and next, the n'itncs.ses, the place, the mode and the time.” 
Ibid. io. From these circumstances it is probable that tlie emendation of 
the commentator has been added from the more enlarged knowledge of later 
times. 

^ The mistake which pervades the whole of onr author’s view of Hindu law, 
has here influenced him to draw an inference wholly inaccurate. However 
comprcliensivc the Code of Mann, it is an error to suppose that it is the only 
ancient body of laws, and that it comprises all possible details. Those of judi- 
cial proceedings arc rather indicated than e.xp1aincd, and the omission' of any 
one specification does not warrant the conclusion that there was nothing to be 
specified. This is especially the case in the p-esent instance, and whatever 
Jlanu may have left unsaid,, great importance is attached by early writers to 
documentary pi'oof. Evidence is said to consist of documents, possession, and 
witnesses. Again ; Human evidence is threefold ; doennients, possession, 
and witnesses. Such is the opinion of eminent sages. Documents are of two 
sorts— official and private. Possession implies manifest occupancy. Wit- 
nesses •\rill be treated of hereafter. — Macnaghten. Considerations on Hindu 
Law, 43S. Tile censure of Hindu law on account of the absence of written tes- 
timony here advanced, is the more extraordinary, as in a few pages further 
on it is admitted that there are laws respecting uTitten eridence, although 
there is still something to cavil at, and they are said to be few, and applied to 
a limited number of cases ; asscrtionsequally incorrect with that of the present 
text.— W. 
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Among the rules for levidence at- the lips of witnesses, BOOK 11. 
some are reasonable and good pothers are not only the chap. iv. 

reverse, but indicate a state of. ignorance and barbarism. 

The evidence of three witnesses is required for the decision 
of any question ; ‘f When a man has been brought into 
court by a suitor for property, the cause shall be decided 
by the l^rahmen who represents the king, having heard 
three witnesses at least.”^ Yet it is declared in another 
place that “one man, untainted with covetousness, may 
(in some cases, says the gloss of Culluca) be the sole 
witness.”^ This apparent contradiction may perhaps be 
explained by a passage in the Code of Gentoo.Laws, where 
the decision of a cause by the testimony of a single witness 
is made to depend upon the consent of the litigants.^ 

Even from this rule the following cases are excepted : 
“Supposing,” says the law, “a person to lend another 
money secretly, or secretly to intrust his money to the 
care - of another, in such affairs one single person is a suf- 
ficient witness.” * The different degi*ees of trustworthiness 
in different, witnesses leads to mischievous I’ules. “Slai’- 
ried housekeepers, men with male issue, inhabitants of the 
same district, either of the military, the commercial, or 
the servile class, are competent, when called by the party, 
to give their evidence,” ° The most fanciful distinction 
surely that ever was made by an uncultivated mind, is 
that between the father of male and the father of female 
offspring, as a source of evidence. The persons held in- 
competent to bear witness are a very numerous class. 

“Those must -not be admitted who have a pecuniary in- 
terest ; nor familiar friends ; nor menial servants ; nor 
enemies ; nor men. formerly perjured ; nor persons griev- 
ously diseased ; nor those who have committed heinous 
offences. The king cannot be made a witness, nor cooks 
and the like mean artificers ; nor public dancers and 
singers ; nor a priest of deep learning in Scripture ; nor a 
student of the Vedas ; nor an anchoret secluded from all 
worldly connexions ; nor one wholly dependent ; nor one 

’ Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 60. The same law is stated still more generally 
and absolutely, in the Gentoo Code, ch. iii. sect. 8. 

^ Ibid. cli. Tiii. 77. 

^ Halhed’s Gentoo Code, cli. iii. sect. 8. “If the plaintiff or defendant, at 
their on-n option, appoint a shigle person only, not fraudulently inclined, &c., 
he may be a w-itness.” 

* Ibid. ' 5 Laws of Menu, ch. yiii. 62. 
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BOOK II. of bad fame ; nor one who follows a cruel occupation ; nor 
CHAr. IV. one wlio acts openly against the law ; nor a decrepid old 

man ; nor a child ; nor a -UTetch of the lowest mixed 

class ; nor one who has lost the organs of sense ; nor one 
extremely grieved ; nor one intoxicated ; nor a madman ; 
nor one tormented with hunger or thirst ; nor one op- 
pressed by fatigue ; nor one excited b}' lust ; nor one in- 
flamed by wrath ; nor one w'ho has been convicted of 
theft.” ' Among the persons excluded from the rank of 
witnesses are the female sex entirely ; unless in the case 
of evidence for othei's of the same sex. Servants, too, 
mechanics, and those of the lowest class, are allowed to 
give evidence for individuals of the same description.^ 
Brahmens and the king ai-e exempted from the obligation 
of giving evidence, by way of privilege, though the Brah- 
mens are admitted when they please.” ^ 

This enumeration of persons, whose testimony was alto- 
gether unfit to be believed, affords a proof of the great 
difiiculty of obtaining true testimony in the age in which 
it w’as made ; and holds up a di’eadful picture of the state 
of morality to which it could be supposed to be adapted. 
It indicates, also, by the strange diversity of the cases 
which it includes, a singular want of discrimination, in 
the minds by which it was framed. And further ; rules 
for the exclusion of testimony, from any person, not de- 
prived of the ordinary exercise of the human faculties, 
could, however the vicious effects of custom may preserve 
them, be introduced, only in an age of great ignorance and 
barbarity, when the human mind judges in the gross, is 
incapable of nice discriminations, cannot assign the dif- 
ferent value which ought to be attached to the testimon3'^ 
of different men, and estimates the weight of a bod}' of 
evidence by the number, not the trustworthiness, of the 
people who deliver it.'* 

* I.aws of Menu, cli. viii. C4— 67. * Ibid. 68. 3 Ibid. C9— 71. 

^ The imperfeceions of the Hindu law have been in this, as in all other cases, 
pertinaciously selected : notwithstanding these blemishes, however, its general 
character lias received commendation from high authority. “ With some 
trifling exceptions, the Hindu doctrine of evidence is, for the most pait, dis- 
tinguished nearly as much as our own, by the excellent sense that determines 
the competency, and designates the choice of witnesses, with the manner of 
examining, and the credit to be given to them, as well ns by the solemn ear- 
nestness, with which the obligation of tnith is urged and inculcated ; insomuch 
that less cannot be said of this part of their law, than that it will bo read by 
every English lawyer with a mixture of admiration and delight, as it mu}’ be 
studied by him to advantage.” — Elements of Hindu Law, by Sir Thomas 
Strange, late Chief Justice of Madras, p. 309. — W. 
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The introduction of rules for the exclusion of evidence 
marks the age of false refinement, which is that of semi- 
barbarism, intermediate between the age of true wisdom 
and that of primeval ignorance. When the fij-st judges, 
or arbiters, the heads of families, had. to clear up any dis- 
pute, they called before them every individual of the little 
community or family, who appeared to know anything of 
the matter, and questioned them all ; allowing to the 
statements, extracted from each, the influence, much or 
little, or none at all, to which they seemed entitled ; and 
this is the course which true wisdom would recommend. 
In an age, however, of false refinement, which aims at ex- 
cessive accuracy, but, failing in comprehensiveness, applies 
its rules to part only of a subject when they should include 
the whole, the makers of laws, perceiving that certain 
classes of witnesses were apt to give false testimony, and 
considering that false testimony misleads, resolved imme- 
diately that the testimony of such witnesses ought never 
to be received. Now, if the testimony of the best sort of 
witness had been a thing which the judges alwaj's had at 
command, in suflicient quantity, this might have been a 
rational procedure. But as this was very far from being 
the case ; as it very often happens that the testimony of 
the best sort of witnesses cannot be had, or that they 
contradict one another ; that not only some light, but fuU 
and satisfactory light, may often be obtained from the 
worst sort of witnesses ; to determine that certain classes 
of persons, and among them the i^ersons whose knowledge 
of the facts is naturally the most complete, shall not be 
used as witnesses, is merely to detennine that judicature 
shall be performed, so far, without evidence ; that the 
judge shall decide without knowledge ; and the question 
of right and wrong, instead of being determined upon all 
the evidence that can be had, shall be determined upon 
a part of it only, sometimes a most insignificant j)art, 
sometimes hardly any at all.* 

' “ If,” says Jlr. Hume, “the manner of punishing crimes among the Anglo- 
Saxons appear singular, the proofs iverc not less so : and were also the natural 
result of the situation of those people. Wiatevcr we may imagine concerning 
the usual truth and sincerity of men who live in a rude and barbarous state, 
there is much more falsehood, and even perjury, among tliem, than among 
civilized nations. Virtue, wliich is nothing but a more enlarged and more 
cultivated reason, never flourishes to any . degree, nor is founded on steady 
principles of honour, except where a good education becomes general ; and 
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BOOK II. One of the strongest cbaracieristics of a nido ngc, or of 
cHAr. IV. a corrupt government, is, to m.'ibc Livts ■\vhicli cannot, or 

ought not, to bo c.xccutcd ; and then to give dispensations 

for tlicm. “In nil eases of violence, of theft and adul- 
terv, of defamation and assault,” saj's the Iliudu laAV, “the 
judge must not c.xaminc too strictly the competence of 
■witnesses.”* 

A presumption, of the very -weakest kind, is admitted as 
a full proof, in the folloiving passages : “ If a man brings a 
suit against another, saying, I have lent you several articles, 
and the pci-son answers, I never received one of the articles 
you mention ; in that ease, if the plaintifl' proves any one 
of all the articles claimed, to bo in the defendant\s posses- 
sion, the magistrate .shall cause the whole so claimed to 
ho restored."- In eases of infinitely greater importance 
the name deceitful rule is .ajiplied. “If a man liath ac- 
cused another of the murder of a man, or of a robbery, 
or of adultery, and should say. You ha.vo in several place; 
been guilty of these crimes, and the defendant denies the 
accusation : in such a ease, if the accuser can prove upon 
the other the commission of any one of these crimes, it 
shall be a proof of the whole complaint.” 

Of all the perverse proceedings of a superstitious mind, 
which iho history of rude nations presents to us, few mil 
he found, more at variance with reason, than the cstahlish- 
mont of the following law: “ The witness, who has given 
evidence, aiid to whom, within .seven days after, a misfor- 
tune happens from disease, fire, or the death of a kinsman, 
.sludi be condemned to pay the debt and a finc.”^ 

Though there is no ground on which the infirmities of 
the human mind are more glaring, and more tenacious of 


irlicrc men .nrc t.iuglit the pcmicions consequences of vice, trcacl\crj', anil im- 
inonility. Even superstition, tlioucli more jirevnlcnt nmont; isnonint imtioiir, 
is hut a poor supply for the ilefccts in hnonicdgcanil ednention : Our ICnrojicaii 
ancestors, rvho employed every moment the cxiicdicnt of sivearins on extraor- 
dinary crosses and reliques, were Icsshonourahle in all cnKnpcments tlian tlicir 
posterity, v.ho, from experience, liavc omitted lliose inclTectnal securities. 
This ftcncral pronencss to perjury was much increased hy tlic usual v. ant of 
discernment in judges, avlio could not discuss an intricate evidence, and were 
obliged to nnmher, not weigh, the testimony of witnesses.” History of England, 
Appendix I. 

Tlii.s subject will, one day, when the papers of Jfr. Bentlmm are produced, 
ho presented to the world, in all the light which full knowledge, a minute ana- 
lysis, and philosophy, cun bestow upon it. 

■ Jtenu,ch. viii. 72. 

• Code of Gentoo Laws, eh. iii. sect. C, p. 107. 

f Laws of Menu, eh. viii. 
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existence tlian that of law, it is probable that the annals BOOK II. 
of legislative absurdity can present nothing which will chap. iv. 

match a law for the direct encouragement of perjury. 

“Whenever,” says the ordinance of Menu, “the death of a 
man, who had been a grievous offender, either of the servile, 
the commercial, the military, or the sacerdotal class, would 
be occasioned by true evidence, from the known rigom' of 
the king, even though the fault arose from inadvertence or 
error, falsehood may be spoken-; it is even preferable to 
trath.”' What a state of justice it is, in which the king 
may condemn a man to death, for inadvertence or error, 
and no better remedy is found than the perjury of wit- 
nesses ! “ Whenever a true evidence would deprive a man 
of his life, in that case, if a false testimony would be the 
preservation of his, life, it is allowable to give such false 
testimony. If a marriage for any person may be obtained 

’ Laws of Menu, cli. viii. sect. 104. — Tliis solitary passage is always 
seized upon liy the calumniators of the Hindus as a proof of their systematic 
disregard of veracity — overlooldng and setting aside the more numerous and 
earnest passages in which strict adherence to truth is enjoined, and which 
prove that fully as much respect was paid to it by the Hindus as. by any other 
people whatever. Manu, viii. 80 — 101, is a series of verses enforcing the obli- 
gations of truth and the heinousness of false evidence, which may well be put 
in the se.ile against the single stanza to the contrary, under particular circum- 
stances. Tliat no other body of laws admits of any relaxation in this rdspcct, 
is not exactly .true. '• Even the pious perjury,” says Sir T. Strange, “ which 
“ the Hindu law has been supposed to sanction, is resolvable after all into no 
“ greater liberty tlian what our juries (not, indeed, with perfect approbation) 

“ have long been allowed to take where the life of a prisoner on trial before 
“ them is sometimes at stake.” The provisions of the permission are also to be 
considered ; a man ’s life is about to be sacrificed— not for intentional crime, but 
for. an act arising out of inadvertence or error — and not from the justice, but 
from the rigour of the judge. In such a case a witness is permitted to pve 
false evidence, and the motive is good ; and although the act is incompatible 
with the sterner doctrines of our law, it is well known that something very 
analogous to it is not unfrequent — where in the opinion of witnesses, juries, 
and possibly oven of judges, the punishment is unduly severe. Oiu- author, not 
satisfied with the fair opportunity which the encouragement of perjury affords 
him, infers from the text that a judge might legally condemn a man for inad- 
vertence or on-or, and therefore exclaims,What a state of justice ! The words do 
not warrantsuch an interpretation; the sentence isertdently intended to bo repre- 
sented as unjust and rigorous ; and cruel and unjust judges have existed in other 
countries than in India. With regard to the oceasions next specified from the 
Gentoo Code, it is in the first place to be obsen^ed, that the Code is no authority 
for the ancient manners and laws of tlie Hindus — ^it is a modern work, and of a 
degenerate period. In the next place -the cases are not without parallel, except 
as regards the specification of a Brahman. Our own criminals are almostcom- 
pelled to plead ‘ not guilty,’ even when .they would disburden their consciences 
by telling the truth — and a Hindu may, therefore, be allowed to save his own 
life by telling a falsehood. These .also, it maybe obsciwed, are not cases of 
perjury, or false testimony, a man’s life being imperilled and his goods in 
danger of beuig spoiled, are events not likely to befall him in the character of a 
witness, nor are transactions with women part of legal procedure. They are 
not equivalent to perjury, therefore, and however reprehensible, are instances 
of a disregard of truth by no means peculiar to the Hindus. — W. 
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by false witness, sucb falsehood may be told. If a man by 
the impulse of lust tells lies to a woman, or his own life 
would otherwise be lost, or all the goods of his house 
spoiled, or iT it is for the benefit of a Brahmen, in such 
afiairs falsehood is allowable.”* 

The laws respecting written evidence are few, and ap- 
plied to a very limited number of cases. One distinction 
is recognised._ “A writing,” says the law, “is of two sorts ; 
fiist, that which a man writes with his own hand ; second, 
that which he procures to be written by another : of these’ 
two sorts, that which is written by a man’s own hand, 
even without witnesses, is approved; and that written by 
another, if void of witnesses, is not approved.”- The 
remaining rules apply, almost entirely, to the modes of 
suppljung, by means of the oral, what is at any time defec- 
tive in the quantity or quahty of the matter drawn from 
the scriptural source.* 

Notwithstanding the diversities of appearance which, 
in different ages [and countries, human nature puts on, 
the attentive observer may trace in it an astonishing 
uniformity vwith respect to the leading particulars which 
characterize the different stages of society ; and often a 
surprising coincidence in particular thoughts and observ- 
ances. The trials by ordeal, in the dark ages of modern 
Europe; when the decision of the most important ques- 
tions was abandoned to chance or to fraud ; when carrying 
in the hand a piece of red-hot iron, or plunging the arm 
in boiling water, was deemed a test of innocence; and a 
painfid or fraudulent experiment, supplanting a righteous 
award, might consign to punishment the most innocent, 
or save from it the most criminal of men; have been 
deemed a shocking singularity in the institutions of our 
barbarous ancestors. This species of eiidence holds a 
high rank in the institutes of the Hindus. There are 
nine different modes of the trial by ordeal: 1, by the 
balance ; 2, by fire ; 3, by water ; 4, by poison ; 5, by water 
in which an idol has been washed ; 6, by rice ; 7, by boiling 

^ Halhed’s Gentoo Code, ch. iii. sect. 9. 2 ibid. C. 

^ ^Ve know that grants of land by their princes were made in -wTiting; and 
sunnuds^ottahs, and other ■writings, of legal import, are numerous in modem 
times. That so little of -them is indicated in the more ancient books of law, 
implies a ruder period of society though, doubtless, "n’e cannot be sure of their 
being as destitute of legal ■ivritings as the few, ArhicU ■we possess, of their an- 
cient monuments would give reason to suppose. — "W, 
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■bil; 8y by red-hot. iron ; 9, by images. The first of these, BODK.II. 
by the balance, is^thus performed. The party accuse.d is chap. iv. 

placed in the scale, and carefully weighed; after which, he — 

is taken down, the pundits write the substance of the 16G2-67. 
accusation on a piece, of paper, and bind it on his forehead. 

At' the end of six minutes he is weighed again, when; if 
lighter than before, he is pronounced innocent ; if heavier, 
guilty. In the second ordeal, an excavation in the ground, 
nine hands - long, two spans broad, and one span deep, is 
filled with a fire of pippal wood, into which the party 
must walk barefooted; ]Droving his guilt, if hejs burned; 
his innocence,- if he escapes unhurt. The third species is 
rather more complicated: the person accused is made to 
stand in water up to ■ his navel, with a Brahmen by his 
side; a soldier then shoots three arrows from a bow of- 
cane, and a man is despatched to bring back that which 
was shot the farthest; as soon as he has taken it up, 
another man is directed to run from the brink of the 
water, and at the same instant the party under trial must 
Ijlunge into it, grasping the foot or the staff of the Brah- 
men who stands by him:. if he remains under the water 
till the two men with the arrows return, he is innocent; 
if he comes up, he is guilty. The fourth kind, by poison, 
is performed two ways : either the party swallows a cer- 
tain quantity of a poisonous root, and is deemed' innocent 
if no injury ensues; or a particular species of hooded 
snake is thrown into a deep earthen pot, and along with it 
a ring, a seal, or a coin. If- the man, putting down his 
naked hand, cannot take this out unbitten -by the serpent, 
he is accoimted guilty, The.accused, in the fifth species, 
is made to drink three draughts of the water in which the 
images of the sun and other deities have been washed ; 
and if within fourteen days he has any indisposition, his 
crime is considered as proved. When several persons are 
suspected of theft, they chew, each, a quantity of dried 
rice, and throw it upon some leaves or bark of a tree ; 
they from whose mouth it comes dry,- or stained with 
blood,- are deemed guilty; this is the sixth species of 
ordeal. In the seventh, a' man thrusts his hand into hot 
oil ; and in the eighth he carries an iron ball, or the head 
of a lance, red-hot in his hand ; receiving his sentence of 
innocence or guilt according as he does or does not come 
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BOOK II. off with safety. The ninth species is literally a casting of 
CHAP. IV. lots.; two images of the gods, one of silver, and one of 
■ iron, are thrown into a large earthern jar ; or two pictures 

of a deity, one on white, and the other on black cloth, are 
rolled up in cow-dung, and thrown into a jar : if the man, 
on putting in his hand, draws out the silver image, or the 
white picture, he is deemed innocent ; if the contrary, 
guilty. The religious ceremonies with which these trials 
are performed it would be tedious and unprofitable to 
relate.' 

The qualities desirable in a body of law may all be 
summed up under two comprehensive titles ; I. Complete- 
ness ; II. Exactness. 

Completeness has a reference to the matter : Exactness 
- to the form. 

I. A body of laws may be said to be Complete, when it 
includes everything which it ought to include ; that is, 
when all those rights, the e.vistence of which is calculated 
to improve the state of society, are created ; and all those 
acts, the hurtfulness of which to the society is so great as 
to outweigh the cost, in all its senses, necessary for pre- 
venting them, are constituted offences, 

II. A body of laws may be said to be Exact ; 1, when it 
constitutes nothing a right, and nothing an offence, except 
those things precisely which are necessary to render it 
Complete; 2, when it contains no extraneous matter what- 
soever ; 3, when the aggregate of the powers and privileges 
which ought to be constituted rights, the aggregate of the 
acts which ought to be constituted offences, are divided 
and subdivided into those very parcels or classes, which 
beyond all others best adapt themselves to the means of 
securing the one, and preventing the other; 4, when it 


' For a full account both of the law and the practice respecting the trial by 
ordeal, sec a discoui'so “ On the trial by Ordeal among the Hindus, by Ali 
Ibraliim Khan, chief magistrate at Benares,” in the Asiat. Ecsearches, i. 389. 
See too the Institutes of Menu, eh. viii. 114, 115, 190; Mr. HalhecVs Code of 
Gontoo Laws, ch. iii. sect. 6, ch. ii. sect. 1-5, cli. xvii. sect. 4, eh. xviii., and the 
Translator's preface, p. 55, 5C. Dr. Buclianan infonns us of a shocking species 
of ordeal in use, in some places, in regard to those, “ who, having had sexual 
intercourse with a person of another caste, allege that it was by mistake. If 
the criminal be a woman, melted lead is poured into her private parts ; if it be 
.a man, a red-hot iron is thrust up. Should they be innocent, it is supposed 
that they will not be injured,” Journey through the Itlysore, Canary, and 
Malabar, rtnder the orders of Marquis Wellesley, i. 307, According to 
Karmpfor, the Japanese too use a species of ordeal for the discovery of guilt. 
History of Japan, ch, v. 230. 
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defines those classes, that is, rights and offences, with the 
greatest possible clearness and certainty; 5, when it re- 
presses crimes with the smallest expense of punishment ; 
and, G, when it prescribes the best possible form of a 
judicatorj', and lays down the best possible rules for the 
judicial functions. 

To show in what degree the Hindu law approaches,' or 
recedes from, the standard of Completeness, would require 
a more extensive survey of the field of law, than consists 
with the plan of fhe present work. 

That it departs vddely from Exactness, in every one of 
the particulars wherein exactness consists, enough has 
already been seen to make abundantly apparent. 1. It 
creates a great many rights which ought to have no 

> Of the following recapitulation of tlie defects of Hindu law, it may he ob- 
served tliat it subjects tliat law to a standard wholly arbitrary, the creation of 
tiie writer’s omi notions of perfection ; tried by which all known systems of 
law are, as ho frequently intimates, equally imperfect. It is also founded 
■upon a very ineomplote view of that law ; the only authorities referred to, 
being Manu and the Gentoo Code. The latter, as already remarked, is a mere 
modern compilation— not a very careful or copious one— put together in haste 
— derived from sources of a very mixed character, and tainted in spirit by the 
corruption of modem manners, the consequence of a long period of Mahom- 
medan domination. Tlie translation of it by Halhed, is made through the 
medium of a Persian version, which Sir W. Jones characterizes as a “loose, 
injudicious epitome.’.’ The Code of Manu is of a different description. It is 
higli authority ; but it is not all-sufflcient. “ For practical purposes,” says 
Mr. Ellis, “ its use is very little, the original being a text-book of the oldest 
“ date, ■\vithout any commentary to adapt it to the circumstances of later 
“ times. A mere text-book is considered bj- Indi.an jurists as of very little 
“ use nr authority for the actual administration of justice. It may almost be 
“ said that the only conclusive authorities are held to be' the Siddhantas, or 
“ conclusions of the authors of the digests and commentaries.”— Transactions 
of the Literary Society of Madras, p. 7. . 

There can be no doubt that tlie work ascribed to Manu is a very early at- 
tempt at codification, and it is tlie height of injustice to expect tliat, under 
such circumstances, it should be perfect. Had it been really perfect, our 
author’s prejudiced ingenuity would, no doubt, still have detected flaws ; but 
its imperfectious may be granted, without impairing the claim of the major 
part of its enactments to respect and admiration. We have seen the opinion 
of one learned judge on one branch of tlieir laivs. We may also oppose to Mr. 
Mill, the authority of another ; Sir Francis Macnanghten, Chief Justice in Ben- 
gal, who whs by no means disposed to' give unqualified approbation to this 
code. “ I have given,” he says, “some of the leading texts whicli relate to 
“ the law of contracts, and, in my mind, the system, generally speaking, ap- 
“ pears to be rational and moral. No le.ss moral, and possibly more rational, 
■“ because it is in a great degree abstracted from the Hindoo religion, and de- 
“ pendent upon ethics alone — upon principles ■which are universally admitted 
“ — which are immutable in themselves, and which cannot but be eternal in 
■“ their duration.' The merit of having being founders of their own jurispni- 
“ dence, cannot be denied to this people, and those who are at all conversant 
“ with the decisions of our own courts, will acknowledge the analogy which 
■“ exists between some of the doctrines and some of the texts which I have cited 
“ from the Hindoo la^w. IVlicn this is not to be found, a comparison may in 
“ several instances be made, without disadvantage to the Hindus.”— Considera- 
tions on Hindoo Law, p. 404. 
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BOOK II. existence; and acts, wMcli ought not to be erected intO' 
ciiAP. iv. offences, it does- so ei-ect in great numbers, : 2 . It abounds 

in extraneous matter. 3. The division and arrangement 

of the matters of law are highly imperfect. 4. The defi- 
nitions are so far from excluding darkness and doubt, that- 
they leave almost everything- indefinite and uncertain. 
5. Punishments are not repressed, but abound; while^ 
there is the most enormous excess in the quantity of 
punishment. 6. The form of the judicatory is bad, as are 
a certain proportion of the rules for the mode of perform- 
ing the judicial services. 

In respect .to definitions, the Hindu law is in a state 
which requires a few words of elucidation. Prior to the 
art of Writing, laws can have little accuracy of definition ; 
because, when words are not written, they are seldom 
exactly remembered; and a definition whose words are 
constantly varying is not, for the purposes of law', a defi- 
nition at all. Notwithstanding the necessity of writing 
to produce fixed and accurate definitions in law, the na- 
tions of modern Europe have allowed a great proportion 
of their laws to continue in the unwritten ; that is, the 
traditionary, state ; the state in which they lay before the 
art of writing was known. Of these nations, none have 
kept in that barbarous condition so great a proportion of 
their law as the English. From the opinion of the Hindus 
that the Divine Being dictated all their laws, they acknow- 
ledge nothing as law but what is found in some one or 
other of their sacred books. In one sense, therefore, all 
their laws are written. But as the passages which can be 
collected from these books leave many parts of the field 
of law untouched, in these parts the defect must .be sup- 
plied either by custom, or the momentary will of the 
judge. Again, as the passages which are collected from 
these books, even where they touch upon parts of the 
field of law, do so in expi'essions to the highest degree 
vague and indeterminate, they commonly admit of any 
one of several meanings, and very frequently are contra- 
dicted and opposed by one another. When the words in 
which laws are couched are to a certain degree imperfect, 
it makes but little difference whether they are written or 
not. Adhering to the same words is without advantage, 
when these words secui'e no sameness dn the things which 
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they are made to signify. Further, in modern Eui’oiDe, 
the uncertainty adhering to all unwritten- laws, that is, 
laws the words of which have no certainty, is to some 
degree, though still a very imperfect one, circumscribed 
and limited, by the waiting - down of decisions. When, on 
any particular part of the field, a number of judges have 
aU, with public approbation, decided in one way; and 
when these decisions are recorded and made known, the 
judge who comes after them has sti'ong motives, both of 
fear and of hope, .not to depart from their example. The 
degree of certainty, arising from the regard for uniformity 
which may thus be produced, is, from its very nature, 
infinitely inferior to that which is the necessary I'esult of 
good definitions rendered unalterable by writing. But 
such as it is, the Hindus are entirely deprived of it. 
Among them the strength of the human mind has never 
been sufficient to recommend effectually the preservation, 
by writing, of the memory of judicial decisions. It has 
never been sufficient to create such a public regard for 
uniformity, as do constitute a material motive to a judge. 
And as kings, and their great deputies, exercised the 
principal functions of judicature, they were too powerful 
to be restrained by a regard to what others had done 
before them. What judicatiai’e would pronounce was, 
therefore, almost always uncertain; almost always arbi- 
trary.' 

' This passage has heen subjected to the especial animadTersioiis of Mr. 
Ellis, who raalte.s some severe remarks upon the positiveness with which tlieso 
comprehensive but ill-founded assertions arc made. “The main source of 
“ Mr.. Mill’s error,” he continues, “seems to be sufficiently disclosed by him- 
“ self,' in the first sentence of liis chapter on the Hindu laws. 1 1 is the common 
“one of having judged of the whole from a small part. The materials on 
“which he founds his opinions, seem to have been merely Sir William Jones’s 
“ Institutes of Jlenu, Mr. Hallied’s Code of Gentoo Laws, and Mr. Colebrooke’s 
“translation of. Jagaimatha Panchanana’s Digest, 'that they were utterly 
“insufficient lor his purpose, the section to whivh this note is appended suffi- 
“ ciently shows. When he supposes that there are ifo definitions on Hindu 
“law, he has never seen, even in a tran.slation. any one book of the second 
“ great class of Hindn law-books, namely : — the Vyakhydnas or commentaries, 
“ and only the translations of two very imperfect works out of the great mul- 
“ titude of digests ; and he relies mainly upon: the Institutes of Menu^ which’ 
“ being a mere texLbook, is never used' as an authority in Hindu courts, but 
“ when accompanied by an explanatory commentary, or incorporated into a 
“digest." It is true- that the Hindns have-not preserved ‘Keports,’ after the 
“English fashion, of the decisions of their courts of justice. But when tlie 
‘“definitions’ of the English. common law are sought for, no less regavd is 
“ paid to those which are found in Lyttleton’s Tenures, or perhaps in Lord 
“ Coke’s Commentary, than to those which appear in the ‘reports of cases 
“ and the commentaries of the Hindus are considered more decidedly by them 
“to be integral parts of the body of their law, than any commentary is in 
“ England.” — Trans. Literaiy Society of Madras, p. 12. — W. 
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In a Judicatory, the qualities desirable are ; 1. intelli- 
gence j 2. good design; and that is the best judicatory in 
which the best securities are taken for them. In^the judi- 
catories of the Hindus, composed of the king and his 
Brahmens, or the Brahmens alone, there is no security for 
either the one or the other; and accordingly neither the 
one nor the other almost ever appears. 

The qualities desirable in the forms of judicial procedure, 
are: 1. efficiency; 2. freedom from delay; 3. freedom from 
trouble and expense. In these several respects the system 
of the Hindus displayed a degi-ee of excellence not only far 
beyond itself in the other bi'anches of lawj but far beyond 
what is exemplified in more enlightened coimtries. 1. The 
efficiency of the Hindu system of judicial procedure is 
chiefly impaired bj’’ those rules of evidence the badness of 
which has already been pointed out: 2. For preventing 
delay, it enjoys every requisite, in its method of imme- 
diate, direct, and simple investigation: 3. In the same 
method is included all that is requisite for obtaining the 
judicial services with the smallest portion of trouble and 
expense.' 

' One of the most recent witnesses of the phenomena of Hindu society, wiio 
possessed extraordinary means' of accurate knowledge, speaks in general upon 
the administration of justice among the Hindus in tiieJollowing terms : — 

“ Without any of tlie judicial forms invented hythespiHtof cliicanerj' in 
Europe; with no advocates, solicitors, or otiicr hlood-suckcrs, now become 
necessary adjimcts of a comt of justice in Europe ; the Hindus determine the 
greater part of their suits of law by tile arbitration of friends, or of the heads 
of tile caste, or, in cases of the very highest importance, bj' reference to the 
chiefs of the wliole castes of the district assembled to discuss the matter in 
controversy.— In 'ordinap' questions tliey generally apply to the chief of the 
place, who talces upon himself the office of Justice of the peace, and accom- 
modates the matter between the parties. When he thinks it more fit, he sends 
tliem before their kindred, or arbitrators, whom he appoints. He generally 
follows the last course when the complainants are Brahmans, because persons 
out of their caste are not supposed callable of properly deciding differences 
between them. Wlicn these methods have been ineffectual to reconcile the 
parlies, or when they reluse to submit to the decision of the arbitrators, they 
must appeal to the magistrates of the district, who decide the controversy 
without any appeal. 

“ The authority of the Hindu princes, as well as that of the vile emissaries 
tvhom they keep in the several provinces of their countiy for the purpose of 
harassing and oppressing them in their name, being altogether despotic, and 
knowing no other rule but their own arbitrarj- will, there is nothing in India 
that resembles a court of justice. Keither is there a shadow of public right, 
nor any code of laws by which those who administer justice may be guided. 
The civil power and the judicial are generally united, and exercised in each 
district by the collector or receiver of tlie imposts. This sort of public magis- 
trates are generally known under the name of Havildar or Tbasildar. They 
are generally Brahmans. This tribunal, chiefly intended for the collection of 
the taxes, takes cognizance of all affairs civil and criminal within its bounds, 
and determines upon all causes.” Description of the Character, Manners, and 
Customs of the People of India, by the Abbd J. A. Dubois, Missionarj* in the 
Slysc.rc, p. 494. 
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CHAPTER V. cHAP.v. 


The Taxes. 

T he form of the government is one, the nature of the 
laws for the administration of justice is the other, of 
the two circumstances by which the condition of the 
people in all countries is chiefly determined. Of these 
tyfo primary causes no result to a greater degree ensures 
the happiness or misery of the people, than the mode of 
providing for the pecuniary wants of the government, and 
the extent to which the agents of government, of what- 
ever kind, are enabled to divide among themselves and 
their creatures, the annual produce of the land and lahoiir 
of the community. 

The matters of detail, which hy their number and un- 
certainty have so exceedingly perplexed the servants of 
the Company, in the financial operations of the Indian 
government, cannot here he described. The general out- 
line, and the more important effects, of that system of 
taxation which is described in the ancient books, are all 
that fall within the design of an account of the ancient 
state of the people. 1. “Of grain,” says the ordinance of 
Menu, “an eighth part, a sixth, or a twelfth may be taken 
by the king;” to be determined, adds the gloss of the 
commentator Culluca, “by the difference of the soil, and 
the labour necessary to cultivate it.”* 2. “He may also 
take a sixth part of the clear annual increase of trees, 
flesh-meat, honey, clarified butter, perfumes, medical sub- 
stances, liquids, flowers, roots and fruit, of gathered leaves, 
pot-herbs, grass, iitehsils made with leather or cane, earthen 
pots, and all things made of stone.” ^ 3. “Of cattle, of gems, 
of gold and silver, added each year to the capital stock, a 
fiftieth part may be taken by the king.”* 4. “Having as- 
certained the rules of purchase and sale,” says the law, 
“the length of the way, the expenses of food and of con- 
diments, the charges of securing the goods carried, and 
the neat profits o^ trade, let the king oblige traders to pay 
taxes on their saleable commodities; after full considera- 
tion, let a king so levy those taxes continually in his 


* Laws of Jlenu, cli. vii. 130. ^ ^ Ibid- 131, 132. 


3 Ibid. 130. 
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BOOK II. dominions^ that both he and the merchant may receive a- 
CHAT. V. just compensation for their several acts.”' 5. “Let the 

Ling order a mere trifle to be j)aid, in the name of the 

annual tax, by the meaner inhabitants of his realm "Who 
subsist by petty trafiic : 6. By low handicraftsmen, artificers, 
and servile men, who support themselves by labour, the king 
may cause work to be done for a day in each month.”'' It 
is added ; 7. “A military king, who takes even a fourth part 
of the crops of his realm at a time of mgent necessity, as 
of war or invasion, and protects his people to the utmost 
of his power,, commits no sin. 8. The tax on the mer- 
cantile class, which in times of prosperity must be only a 
twelfth part of their crops, and a fiftieth of their personal 
profits, may be an eighth of their crops in a time of dis- 
tress, or a sixth, which is the medium, or even a fourth in 
great public adversity ; but a. twentieth of theii gains on 
money and other moveables is the highest tax: serving 
men, artisans, and mechanics, must assist by their labour, 
but at no time pay taxes.”* 

In these several articles is found an enumeration of all 
the objects of taxation ; and a general expression of the 
modes and degrees of impost. We perceive taxes on the 
produce of land, taxes on the produce of labour, a tax on 
accumulation, a tax on sales, and poll taxes. In article .1, 
is exhibited a tax on the produce of land ; In article 2, a 
tax both on the produce of land, and on the produce of 
labour ; In article 3, is a tax on accumulation, at least in 
certain commodities ; In article 4, is a tax on pui’chases 
and sales ; In article 5, is one sort of poll tax ; In article 6, 
is another.^ 

There are two primary qualities desirable in a system of 
taxation; and in them every thing is included. 

The First is, to take from the people the smallest quan- 
tity .possible of their annual produce. 

The Second is, to take from them that which is taken 
with the.smallest possible hurt or uneasiness.* 

' Laws of Menu, ch. Tii. 127, 128. 2 Ibid. 137, 138. 

3 Ibid. ch.x. 118, 120. 

* So complete and coniprehcnsiTe a system of taxation raiftht have been re- 
ceived in evidence, it may be supposed, of some considerable advance in one 
department in civilized society. — AV. 

* The standard here devised for taxation, like that previously invented 
for law, is one by wliich no system in practice would be found free from fault, 
and by which it is not equitable therefore to try that of the Hindus. — AY. 
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I Of taking from the people more than enough of the BOOK II 
matter, of wealth, the causes are two ; 1st, When the go- Ohap/v. 

vernment consumes beyond the smallest amount sufficient 

to obtain the services which it yields ; 2nd, When the col- 
lection of the taxes themselves costs more than the lowest 
sum at which, without sacrificing greater advantages, it is 
capable of being performed. 

11. Of the hurt and uneasiness beyond the loss, of what 
is taken away, which a system of taxation is liable to pro- 
duce, the causes seem to be; 1. Uncertainty ;.2. Inequality; 

3, Impediment to production ; 4. Injury to the good quali- 
ties, bodily or mental, of the people. 

Of the first head and its subdivdsions, no illustration is 
necessary; and a few words will suffice for the second. 

1. Uncertainty may arise' from two sources; 1. Uncer- 
tainty in the meaning of the words by which the tax is 
defined; 2. Uncertainty in the circumstances upon which 
the amount of the tax is made to depend; as if it were 
made to depend upUn the. weather, or the state of a man’s 
health. Uncertainty in the meaning of the words opens a 
door to oppression and fraud, on the part of the collector. 

He will exact the largest sum consistent with the words, if 
he .is not bribed ; the lowest, if he is. Uncertainty, from 
whatever source, is a cause of uneasiness. The mind i.s 
continually haunted with the idea of the worst, and with 
all the fears which attend it; fears often very great and 
tormenting. As often as a source. of chicanery is opened 
about the amount which the contributor should pay, a 
source of extortion is opened, and a source of oppression, 
necessaryto effect.the extortion. 

2. Of the unequal .partition of taxe.s, the necessary con- 
sequence is, a greater quantity of suSering than the same 
amount of taxes would produce, if more equally imposed ; 
because the pain of the man who pays too much is. out of 
all proportion greater than the pleasure of the man who 
pays too little. To make the burden of taxes equal, it 
should be made to press with equal severity upon- every 
individual. This is not effected by a mere numerical pro- 
portion. The man who is taxed to the amount of one- 
tenth, and still more the man who is taxed to the amount 
of one-fifth or one-half, of an income of lOOi!. per annum, 
is taxed far moreiseverely, than 'the man who is taxed to 
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BOOK II. an equal proportion of an income of lOOOZ. and to a prodi- 
cHAr. V. gious degree more severely than the man who is taxed to 
■ an equal q)roportiou of 10,000i per annum, 

3. On the mischievousness of all taxes which impede • 
production it is needless to enlarge. It is only necessary 
to make them known, or rather acknowledged. 1. Of this 
sort are all taxes which take away any part of that pro- 
perty which has been already employed as capital ; because 
there is always more or less of difficulty in replacing it from 
the fund destined for immediate consumption. 2. Of this 
sort also ai'e all taxes which create any encouragement 
whatsoever, or any discouragement whatsoever, to any 
particular emploj'ment of capital in respect to other em- 
ployments; for, as capital is always carried by a strong 
impulse to that employment which is the most productive, 
every thing which turns it out of the course which it 
would take of its own accord, turns so much of it out of a 
mox’e, into a less productive channel. 

4. That all taxes ought to he shunned which tend to 
lessen the amount of useful qualities in the people, will 
not he contradicted. Taxes upon medicines have a ten- 
dency to diminish health and strength. Taxes upon inno- 
cent amusements, as the sports of the field, have a tendency 
to drive the people to others that are hurtful. Taxes upon 
articles of consumption not hurtful, which have a tendency 
to supplant other that are, as tea and sugar to supplant 
intoxicating liquors, prompt to the consumption of the 
hurtful. Taxes upon law proceedings are a premium upon 
the practice of every species of iniquity. Lotteries are a 
direct encouragement to a habit of mind, with which no 
useful tendency can easily co-exist. And all taxes, of 
which the quantity due is not clear and certain, train the 
people, by continual practice, to a state of hardened per- 
fection in mendacity, fraud, and perjury. 

1. In the above list of the sacred ordinances concerning 
taxes, the fix'st relates entirely to the tax on the produce 
of the soil. It ofiends against the rule of certainty to a 
high degree. The amount varies as one to one-half; and 
the variation is made to depend upon circumstances the 
uncertainty of which opens a boundless field to all the 
wretched arts of chicanery and fraud on the part of the 
people, and all the evils of oppression on the pai-t of the 
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collectors. As the determination of the circumstances on BOOK 11. 
which the amount of the assessment depends belongs of chap. t. 

course, in such a state of society as that of the Hindus, to 

the agents of the treasury, a free career is afforded to all 
the baneful operations of favour and disfavour, of bribery 
and corruption. Whenever an oiition is gx'anted between 
a less exaction and a greater, the violent jjropensity of all 
imperfect governments to excess in expense is sure in 
time to establish the greater. It would appear accordingly 
that a sixth part of the produce became the uniform tax 
in Hindustan ; and that the indulgence in favour of the 
barren soils was extinguished. This is the state in which 
it was found by the Mohammedan conquerors.* And in 
Sacontala,= the king is described, at a much earlier period, 
as “that man whose revenue arises frorn a sixth part of 
his people’s income.” The som’ce of A'ariation and uncer- 
tainty from these causes was prodigiously enlarged by the 
power reserved to the king, of taking even a fourth of the 
crops, in times of distress. As he was himself the judge 
of these times of necessity, we may believe that they were 
of pretty frequent occurrence.^ 

2. In the second of these fiscal ordinances, a variety of 
products are enumerated, which, in a rude age, are either 
the spontaneous produce of the soil, as flowers, roots, 
grass ; or obtained from the spontaneous produce, by some 
very simple process ; as perfumes and medical substances, 
by expression ; flesh-meat and honey, by killing the ani- 
mals which produce them; and these as costing little in 
point of labour, are all taxed at the highest rate imposed 
upon grain. By one of these capricious artangements 
which abound in the institutions of a rude people, utensils 
made of leather, cane, earth, and stone, in the production 
of which labour is the ijrincipal agent, are placed under 
the same exaction as the spontaneous productions of the 

1 Ayeen Akbcry, p. 347. 

2 An ancient Sanscrit poem of tiie dramatic form, translated by Sir William 
Jones : See tlie beginning of the fifth act. 

3 Tliis is a wholly gratuitous assumption, and unwarranted by tlio text 
referred to, which indicates sufficiently the kind of distress intended — in- 
vasion or war. Circumstances not of tlic king’s contrivance, and obvious 
to his people. Nor was there inucli uncertainty in tlie amount of the as- 
sessment in times of peace. The division of the country into townships and 
village communities, which appears to have existed from the time of Manu, 
rendered the business of valuation .easy, and protected individuals from ex- 
tortion. — W. 
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BOOK II. soil. The consequence must have been to render these 
CHAP. V. commodities proportionably dear. 

In the execution of this ordinance, there must have 

been excessive uncertainty, and excessive ex^jense. I^Tiat 
is meant by “ annual increase ?” The “ annual increase of 
trees” is an absurd expression: trees grow not by the 
year. What shall be said of such expressions, as “the 
annual increase” of “clarified butter,” “of fiesh-meat,” 
“ of flowers”? These are not commodities, which continue 
accumulating, till the amount of the annual produce is 
seen entire at the end of the year:* but commodities daily 
brought intO‘ existence, and daily consumed. To collect 
the tax upon such commodities, a daily visit in every 
family would hardly suffice. In the execution of this 
ordinance, the teniptation to the incessant practice of all 
the arts of fraud, on the part of the people, and the 
powers of oppression bestowed upon the collectors, were 
well calculated to fill society with immorality and suffering. 

3. In the third of the above ordinances are enumerated 
the principal classes of moveables known to the Hindus. 
It seems to be the addition made in any year to the 
previous stock, . and not the previous stock itself, of which 
one-fiftieth' is taken in the way of tax. In a society, full 
of knowledge and industry, this would have been a tax 
upon capital, and therefore mischievous: in Hindustan, 
where gold, silver, and gems, were most commonly boarded, 
and not devoted to production, it would not have been 
easy to find a less objectionable tax. Unless in a state of 
society rapidly progressive, or a state in which there ■ is 
excessive fluctuation of fortunes, that is, excessive misery, 
it would be a very unproductive tax. 

4. In the words of the fourth ordinance is described a 
tax on all purchases and sales.^ The circumstances on 

1 This verbal criticism is M-asted. The phrase “ increase of trees,” is Sir 
William Jones’s — not Manu’s. The original says a sixth part of trees (that 
is, of their produce), of clarified butter, &c. AVhen taxes were paid in kind, 
some fixed proportion of the articles of daily ' consumption was necessarily 
specified ; it is clearly impossible that the rate should have been very 
rigorously levied, and all that is intended is to limit the demands of the pur- 
veyors. — W. 

* TJie main object of the fourth law is nothing more than to establish a 
duty or charge of customs, and is no more objectionable than similar imposts 
in all countries; . a further object is .to enjoin due consideration of charges 
and expenses, and to maire the customs as light as is consistent with the fair 
claims of tlie government. Nothing is said of transit duties, and the fair 
inference from the expression ascertaining ‘ the length of the way,’, is, that 
there were no transit cliarges, the customs being levied only at the end of the 
iourney. — W. 
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'wliich the amount is made to depend are so uncertain, as 
■to constitute a great seminary of fraud on the one hand, 
and a great office of oppression on the other. The tax is 
also hurtful to production, by impeding circulation ; that 
is, the passage of property from a situation in "which it is 
less, to one in Tvhich it is more useful. The mode in 
•which, at least in modem times, it was chiefly raised, that 
of transit duties, multiplied to excess, obstructed all that 
oncouragement to industry which is afforded by the inter- 
change of commodities,. not only between different coun- 
tries, but one province and another of the same country. 
As often as property which has been, and is to be, employed 
as capital, is bought and sold, it is a tax upon capital. 

5. A poll tax, when paid in money, or any other common 
measure of value, is chiefly objectionable on account of its 
inequahty; as the same sum is a very different .burden to 
different persons. 

6. A poll tax paid in labour is somewhat less objection- 
able in point of equality, though the same portion of his 
time may be a much greater burden upon one man than 
it is upon another. It is chiefly objectionable on account 
of the loss of time, and of property, which it occasions to 
those who have it to pay. In a well-ordered society, 
accordingly, where every man’s time and labour are dis- 
posed of to the best advantage, it has no place. 

Some of these ordinances are modified, or the words 
rendered a little more precise, in the Gentoo Code trans- 
lated by Mr. Halhed. The following are examples. If a 
man purchase goods in his own country, and seU them 
again there, one-tenth of his profit goes to the-magistrate. 
If the purchase took place in a foreign kingdom, and the 
sale in his own, one-twentieth only is the share of the 
magistrate.' If a man, having purchased flowers, or roots, 
as ginger, radishes and the hke, or honey, or grass, or 
firewood, from another kingdom, sells them in his own, 
the magistrate is entitled to one-sixth of his inofits.- 
What was the reason of severe exaction in such cases does 
not appear. Eude times give not reasons. In the days of 

' The political economists of Hindustan, and those of the mercantile theory 
in modern Europe, proceeded on different Tiews. 

2 Halhed’s Gentoo Code, ch. xxi. sect. 4. On sales of very-small amount, 
or on those of young heifers (the cow was a sacred animal), no tax was 
levied. 
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BOOK II. Menu these taxes appear to have been mubh more mode- 
CHAp.v. rate; a fiftieth of mercantile profits being the ordinary, 
’■■■ ' and a twentieth the extraordinary tax. 

In this system of taxation, other sources are of small 
importance; the revenue of the sovereign arises almost 
wholly from the artificial produce of the land. To under- 
stand in what manner the people of Hindustan were 
affected by taxation, the circumstances of this impost are 
all that require to he very minutely explored. 

The tenure of land in Hindustan has been the source of 
violent controversies among the servants of the Company; 
and between them and other Europeans. They first 
sprung up "amid the disputes between Mr. Hastings and 
Mr. Francis, respecting the best mode of taxing Bengal. 
And they have been carried on with great warmth, and 
sometimes with great acrimony, ' ever since. Of these 
controversies the account will he due, at the periods when 
they occur. At present it w'ill suffice to bring to light 
the circumstances which appear to ascertain^ the ancient 
state of the country, in resirect to the distribution of pro- 
perty in the land.' 

In a state of society resembling our own, in which 
property is secure, and involves very extensive rights or 
privileges, the afiections which it excites are so strong,® 
and give such a force to the associations by which the 
idea of it is compacted and formed, that in minds of little 
range, whose habits are blind and obstinate, the particulars 
combined together under the idea df property appear to 
be connected by nature, and not, without extreme injus- 
tice, to be made to exist apart. 

At different times, however, very different rights and 
advantages are included under the idea of property.® - At 


J See the first volume of the continuation; 

2' It would he difficult to find any country in whicli tlie affections excited hy 
property, are stronger than tliey are In India. If this he a froof of civilization, 
then are the Hindus an eminently civilized race. — W. 

3 The notions of the Hindus, in regard to property, Iiavo been strangely 
overlooked in what follows, or Mr. Mill would not' have found analogies be- 
tween the laws of tlic cmlized Hindus and the practices of tlie barbarous 
nations of Africa. Had he referred to Mr. Colebrooke’s translation of tlie 
Hindu law of inheritance, he would have found a much more subtle disqui- 
sition on tlie origin and nature of property, tlian that into which he lias 
entered, and much more simply stated, sliowingtliat property originates notin 
written law, but in popular recognition ; a conclusion precisely the same as 
that wliich lie more elaborately describes as ” combinations of benefits deter- 
mined and chosen by tlie society." With regard also to- the sources of property. 
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very early periods of society it included very few-: origin- 
ally, nothing more perhaps than use during occupancy, 
the commodity being liable to he taken by another, the 
moment it was rehnquished by the hand which held it : 
but one privilege is added to another as society advances : 
and it is not till a considerable progress has been made in 
civilization, that the right of ijroperty involves all the 
I)Owers which are ultimately bestowed upon it. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the different combi- 
nations of benefits which are included under the idea of 
property, at different periods of society, are. all equally 
ai'bitraiy ; that they are not the offspring of nature, but 
the creatures of wiU; determined, and chosen by the 
society, as that arrangement with regard to useful objects, 
which is, or is pretended to be, the best for all. 

It is worthy of remai’k, that property in moveables was 
established; and that it conveyed most of the powers 
which are at any time assigned to it ; while, as yet, pro- 
perty in land had no existence. So long as men continue 
to derive their subsistence from hunting ; so long, indeed, 
as they continue to derive it from their flocks and herds, 
the laud is enjoyed in common.* Even when they begin, 
to derive it partly from the ground, though the man who 
has cultivated a field is regarded as possessing in it a pro- 
perty till he has reaped his crop, he has no better title to 
it than another for the succeeding year.* 


it Tvould be difficult to find a more comprehensive list than that comprised in 
the text of Gautama ; “ property is by inheritance, purchase, partition, seizure 
or finding, and in addition by acceptance for a Brahman, conquest for a 
Kshatriya, gain for a Vaisya, and a Sudra, inclusive in the latter instance of 
wages.” Colebrooke’s Dayabhiiga, 244. Uanu has a similar dbscription of 
the sources of property, showing sufficiently a complex sj’sfem of society, in 
which such mciius were recognised : " there • are seven virtuous means of 
acquiring propertj’, inheritance, acquirement, purchase, conquest, lending at 
interest, husbandry or commerce, and acceptance of gifts from the good." 
X. 115. The Sanscrit tenn for property is of itself decisive of the comprehen- 
sive notions attached to it. Swatwa is the abstract of Swa, suum, or own-ship, 
meaning what is absolutely and unqualifiedly one’s own. — IV. 

t .There are no traces in the traditions of the Hindus- of their ever having 
been a pastoi-al people, or a nation of hunters. The law that " the land is his 
by whom it is first cleared,” indicates on the contrary an Immigrant people, 
entering on the possession of an uncultivated country, and at once setting to 
work to clear and till it. It is a law expressively applicable to the original 
bade woodsmen of America. — ^IV. 

2 ■“ Suevorum gens est loiigc maxima et beUicosissima Germanorum om- 
nium. li centum pngos habere dieuntur. * » * Privati et separati agri 
apud cos nihil est ; ncque longius anno reinancre uno in loco, incolendi causa 
licet: neque multum frumento.sedinaximam partem lacteatquepccore vivunt, 
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In prosecuting tlic advantages "whicli are found to spring 
fi'om the newlj’-invented method of deriving the means of 
subsistence from the ground, cxpericuco in time discovers, 
that much obstruction is created by restricting the I'Jgh^ 
of ownership to a single year; and that food would be 
provided in greater abundance, if, by a greater permanence, 
men were encouraged to a more careful cultivation. To 
make, however, that belong to one man, which foimerly 
belonged to -all, is a change, to which men do not easily 
reconcile their minds.* In a thing of so much importance 
as the laud, the . change is a great revolution.^ To over- 
come the popular resistance, that expedient which apiiears 
to have been the most generally successful, i.s, to vest the 
sovereign, as the representative of the society, udth that 
proijerty in the land which belongs to the society ; and 
the sovereign parcels it out to indiidduals, with all those 
powers of ownership, which are regarded as most favour- 
able to the extraction from the laud of those benefits 
which it is calculated to yield. When a sovereign takes 
possession of a country by conquest, he naturally appro- 
priates to himself all the benefits which the ideas of his 

soldiers permit. _ , e 

In many of- the rude parts of Africa, the^ propei'ty of 
the land is understood to reside in the sovereign ; it is in 
the shape of a donation from him, that individuals are 
allowed to cultivate ; and when the son, as is generally 
the case, succeeds to the father, it is only by a piolonga- 
tion of the royal bounty, which, in some places at least, is 


multumque sunt in venationibus.” Ctesnr. DcBcU. ' 1 

Among some tribes of negroes on the coast of Africa, caclundiMdual must 
obtain the consent of the chief before be has liberty to cultnnto a fieW, and is 
only protected in its possession tUl he lias reaped the crop tov nhicli he has 
toiled. Histoirc Gdndrale des Voyages, tom. v. ch. vii. sect. 5. Acque quis 
quam a-^ri modum certum, aut fines proprios habet ; sod magisWatus I’"'*- 
cines in annos singulos, gentibus cognatiombusque hommnm qui una coicrunt 
quantum ""qn^loco « est .agri attribuunt ; atqne anno post, alio transire 
co'nmt.’' CiBsar. De Bello GaUico, lib. ri. cap. 20. 

Kigidi Gete, 

Immetata quibus jugcra liberas 
Fruges et Cererem feruiit, 

Nec culture placet longior annua ; 

Defuncturoque laboribus ... 

iEquali recrcat sorte vicarius.— Hor. lib. in. Ud. Ji. 

J Yet tliis is evidently the familiar principle of the 
who clears it, not for a year, or for any given time, but for ei cr , there 
limitation.— SV. 
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not obtained without a formal solicitation.* It is known, 
that in Egypt the king was the sole pioprietor of the 
land ; and one-fifth of the produce appears to have been 
yielded to him as a levenue or rent.* Throughout the 
Ottoman dominions, the Sultan claims to himself the sole 
property in land.* The same has undoubtedly been the 
situation of Persia, both in ancient and modern times * 
*' It is established,” says the late intelligent Governor of 
Java, “from every souice of inquiry, that the* sovereign in 
Java IS the lord of the soil."* And when the fact is estab- 
lished in regard to Java, it is established with regard to 
all that part of the eastern islands, which in point of 
manners and civilization resembled Jav.a. It is not dis- 

1 Hirioirc Gtfndrale dc3 Vojajcs.tom tr ch xiii p 203 Uloilcrn Universal 

History, vol xvii p 322 1 nin induced to fraiiscnlic the followmc passage 

from Ifr. Tark , •* Conccrnin" property in the soil , it appeared tome that the 
lands nnd natiio noods were considered as belonging to the king, or (where 
tho goicriitnent was not monarchical) to the slate Wlici any individual of 
free condition had the means of cultivating more hand than he actually pos- 
sessed, ho applied to the chief man of the dist ict, who allowed him an e\tcn- 
nioii of territory, on condit on of forfeiture, if the lands were not hrought into 
colt ration by a gaen period The condit on being fulfilled, the soil became 
vested 10 the possessor, and, for augtit tliat appeared to me, descended to 1 is 
heirs " T axels m Africa, p 2fi0, 2ul 

" AJl the land is said to belong to the king , but if n man chooses to clear a 
spot and erect a town, he may the land is free for any of the people If a 
stranger, indeed, that IS, an tnropcan, should wish to settle among them, ho 
must make a present of goods to the king " Correspondence of John Kircll, on 
the state nf the people on tl e nier Shtibro.iVppcndi.x to the Sixth Itcpoit of_tl e 
Alncnn Inttitulion, p 133 

2 Herodot lib ii c.ap cix, sn)s, that Scsostris, ns he was told by the 
piicsfs, duided all the land of Cgypt among tl e people, and tlicnco raised Ins 
aevenucs, imposuig an annual tribute on each portion, ic«i ono tovtou t«v 
TTflOToSevf -rotnvocdai, crriTefcii'rc artofPeprjy eiriTcAciv icav’ cKiavrev See too, 
Str.ibo, lib XVII p 1135. Diod Sic lib i sect 2 cap x.xiv 

* Volncy’s Travels m Syria and Egy f, vol ii p 402, et passim Dc 
I'CsfM'tc, par le Giindral ne)nicr, p CC. 51 

* Tor information on this point, see Hciodot lib in hb ir cap. xlii , Sir 
William Ouscle) •( Translation of Ebii Haukal. an Arabian geographer, w ho 
Incd m the tentb century, p 137 , Institutes of Timur, Ayeen Akbeiy, 
Chardin's Travels. 

* Gov Hofflcs’ Minute on Java, p r, also, p 79, tOS The distribution of 
the land among the Pcriiv ans was ns follows One-tlnrd pait of it was dedi- 
cated to, and cultivated foi, the gods , that is, the piicsts Another third pni t 
the Inca reserved for himself, for the maintenance of Ins court and ofhis 
armies The remaining third I c distributed to the people, .ass guing an esta- 
blished poi tion to each femily " But no particular man," (says Acosta, Nat. 
nnd Mor Hist of the Indies book VI ch xv ),'* possessed any thing proper 
to himself of this third pi 1 1 on, neither did the Indians ever possess any, if it 
were not by special grace from the Inca ” Gan dassodc la Vega tells us fpmt 
I book V. cl 1 ), that it w as only w lien there w.as more land than sufficed for 
the people, that the Inca nnd the Sun received their full thirds , when that 
was not the case, these joi lions v ere dimmislicd to augment to the propci 
proportion that of the people Sec too Carli, Lettres siir TAmiriquc, let xv. 
For gre.at services land v ns pven in full property, Acosta, book VI ch 
xviii , and this is another remarkable comcldcnce with what existed in 
limdustan 
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BOOKTI. puted that iu China tho whole property of the soil is 
CHAP. V. vested in the Emperor.* By the laws of tho Welsh, in 
the ninth century, all the land of the kingdom was de- 
clared to ^belong to the king;- and wo may safely, says 
Mr. Turner, believe, that the same law prevailed while 
the Britons occupied tho whole island.® 

To those who contemplate the prevalence of tliis institu- 
tion, among nations contiguous to the Hindus, and resomhl in g 
them in the state of civilisation, it cannot appear surprising, 
that among them, too, the sovereign was the lord of the 
soil. The fact is, indeed, very forcibly implied, in many 
of the ancient laws and institutions. “Of old hoards,” 
says one of the ordinances of Menu, “and precious mine- 
rals in the earth, the king is entitled to half by reason of 
his general protection, and because he is the superior lord 


' Abbd Grosicr, Desc. de la Chine ; bnt Jlr. B.arron-‘s testimonv is the most 
ilucct and satisfactop’. “ Tlie emperor,” saj's be, ■' is considere'd as the solo 
proprietar}* of the soil, but the tenant is never turned out of possession ns lon^ 
as he continues to pay liis rent, which is calculated at about one-tenth of what 
his farm is capable of yielding ; and though the holder of lands can only bo 
considered as atennntatwill, yetit is his own faiUt if ho should be dispos- 
sessed." Barrow’s Chinn, p. 397. 

- Leges Wnllicte, Hoel. cap. 337. 

3 Tiu-ner's History of the Anglo-Saxons, vol. ii. chap, iii.— SI. 

Tlte greater part of the text and of the notes hero is wholly irrelevant. Tlio 
illustrations drawn from Slohammedan practice, supposing them to bo correct 
have nothing to do with the laws and rights of the Hindus. They are not, how- 
over, even accurate ; and Mr. Mill’s guides have misled him. According to 
the Mohammedan law a conquered country is, at the moment of its subjnga- 
tion, at the disposal of the conqueror ; ho may then either partition it amongst 
his followers, or allow the inhabitants to retain it on payment of a fixed por- 
tion of tho produce. In either case he relinquishes the right of the soil acquired 
by conquest, and no other is admitted. . Such was the state of things in Hin- 
dustan. Galloway on the Constitution of Indin,,p. 31. ^ 

With regard to the right of the Hindu Baja, it is by no means analogous to 
those of the rulers of Egypt, or of Turkey, or of Africa, supposing them to be 
accurately stated in the text ; and the texts ■which liavo heen conceived to 
warrant such an inference arc wrongly interpreted or understood. Ho is not 
lord of the ** soil," he is lord of the earth, of the whole earth or kingdom, not of 
any parcel or allotment of it ; ho may punish a cultivator for neglect, in order 
to protect his acknowledged share of tho crop ; and w-hen he gives away lands 
?, • revenno. No donee would ever 

think of following up such a donation by actual occupancy, lie would be re- 
sisted if be did. Tlic truth is, that the rights of tlie king are a theory', an ab- 
straction ; poetically and politically speaking, he is the lord, the master, the 
protector of the earth (Prithvi pati, Bhumiswara, Blutmipa), just as he is tho 
lord, the master, the protector of men (Niu-apati, Nnrdswara, Nripa). Such is 
the purport of the common title of a king ; but he is no more the actual pro- 
prietor of the soil than lie is of his subjects ; they need not his permission to 
buy it or to sell it, or to give it away, and would be very much surprised and 
aggrieved if the king or his officers were to buy or sell or give away tho 
gioiind which tliey cultivated. In a subsequent page, the author is forced to 
admit, that all which is valuable in the soil, after the deducUoii of what is due 
p 204 of incontestable right to the Indian husbandman. 
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•of the soil.”’ The king; as proprietor, and as' fully entitled BOOK 'll. 
to an equitable return for the land which he has let, is chap.” v. 

empowered to punish the cultivator for bad. cultivation. * 

If land he injured, by the fault of the farmer himself, as 
if he fails to sow it in due time, he shall be fined ten times 
as much as the king’s share of the crop, that might other- 
wise have been raised ; but only five times as much, if it 
was the fault of his servants without his knowledge.”® 

Among other ancient memorials of Hindu institutions and 
manners, are certain inscriptions engraved on durable 
materials. Some of them are records of grants of land, 
■commonly to favourite Brahmens ; and they afford strong 
indication of the j)roprietary rights of the sovereign. The 
sovereign gives away villages and lands, not empty, but 
already occupied by cultivators, and paying rent.® It 
appears from an ordinance of Yagyawalcya, one of the 
most sacred of the law sages, that the kings alienated their 
lands within their dominions, in the same manner, and by 
the same title, as they ahenated any portion of their reve- 
nues.'* On this point, it is of material importance to 

1 Laws of Menu, ch. Tiii. 39. I have here suhstitutefl the word supreme for 
the word paramount, used by Sir William Jones, which has no meaning but as 
it relates to the feudal Institutions of Europe, and is calculated to convey an 
erroneous idea. 

“ Laws of Menu, ch. viii. 243. 

a Sec a royal grant of land, engraved on a copper plate; bearing date 
-twenty-three years before Christ ; and discovered among the ruins at Mon- 
guir, translated by Mr. AVilkins, Asiat. Researches, i. 123. “Be it known,” 

■.says the inscription (p. 126), “ that I have given the above-mentioned' town of 
Slesecka, whose limits include the fields where the cattle graze, above and 
•below the surface, with all the lands belonging to it, together with all the 
Mango and Modhoo trees ; all its waters, and all their banks and verdure ; all 
its rents, all its tolls and fines for crimes, and rewards for catching thieves. 

In it there shall be lio molestation, no passage for troops,” &c. It is here 
remarkable that the sovereign, as well as the proprietary, fights are given 
jiway ; so indissolubly were these united in the minds and institutions of the 
Hindus. In the same manner in another ^ant of land found at Tanna, and 
bearing date An. Chi'isti, 1018, the land is pven away “ with its herbage, 

•wood; and water, and with power of punishing for the ten crimes.” Asiat. 

Researches, i. 364. 

^ Let' a king, having given 'Jand, or assigned revenue, cause his gift to be writ- 
ten for the information of good princes, who will succeed him, either on pre- 
pared cloth; or on a plate of copper, sealed above ■^vith his. signet;] having 
•described his ancestors and 'himself, the dimensions or quantity of the gift, with, 
its metes and bounds, if it be land, and set his own hand to it, and specified 
tlic time, let him render his donation firm.” 'See the original, and the trans- 
lation of Sir SVm. Jones, Asiat.'Res. iii. 80. 

The Digest of Hindu Law, translated by Cblebrooke (i. 460), declares,-“Ry 
•conquest, the earth became the property of the holy Parasu Rama, by gift', the 
-property of the sago Casyapa; and, committed by him to Oshatriyas, for the 
sake of protection, became their' protective property successively held by 
powerful conquerors, and not by subjects, cultivating the soil.” It further 
appears, from the same passage, that'by agreement with the sovereign, and 
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BOOK II. remark, that, up to the time "when the interests of the 
CHAP. Y. Company’s servants led them to raise a controversy about 

• the rights of the Zemindars, every European visitor, without 

one exception that I have found, agi’ees in the opinion, that 
the sovereign was the owner of the soil.' 


not otherwise, a tenure of more than one year may he required ; hut ivifhout 
such agreement, tlio cultivator might he turned away at tlic end of every year, 
if a larger rent was offered hy any other. It was highly neeessarj’ to quote 
this passage, though it is affirmed hy Col. Wilks, to he a law manufactured hy 
the complaisant Urahmens who made the Digest, on purpose to suit the opi- 
nions of the ruling power, at that time in love with the Zemindarry system. 
Col. AVilks affirms, that there is nothing whatsoever which the Brahmens can- 
not make to he law, on a similar occasion.' And it is at least certain, that part 
of what they give as law has been proved to be at variance with all that appears 
either of their present or ancient institutions. 

“ That there were no heredit.ary estates in India ; for that all the land be- 
longed to the king, winch he disposed of at pleasure.” Persian authority, 
quoted hy Stewart, Hist, of Bengal, p. 132. 

* It is proper to adduce the more remarkable instances. The ancient 
Greeks who visited India expressly inform us, that the kings were the sole 
proprietors of the soil, and that a fourtli part of the produce was actually paid 
them in kind as the rent or tribute. Strabo, hh. xv. p. 1030. Diod. Sic. lib. 
ii. p. 53. 

“ Diodorus, Strabo, the voyagers and tr.avcllers of later times, without 
any exception that has fallen within the scope of my limited reading, the 
authors of tlie Lettres Ediflantes, and the European travellers who visited the 
court of Aurungxehe in tlie latter part of the seventeenth century, Bernier, 
Thevenot, Chardin, Tavernier, and,' I believe, Manouelii, are unanimous in 
denying the existence of private landed properly in India.” AVillis, Hist. 
Sketclies, p. 1 14. 

" In revenue, the Emperor doubtless exceeds either Turk or Persian, or any 
eastern prince ; tlie sums I dare not name, hut' the reason. All the land is 
liis, no man 1ms afoot.” Sir T. Boe to the Archbishop of Canterbury, Churchill, 
i. 803. 

“ Toutes Ics teri'cs duroyaume,” says Bernier, “ cstant cn propie an roi,”' 
&c. Suite de JIdra. .sur I’Emp. du Gmiid Mogul, t. ii. p. 10. See, also, p. 
150, 174, 178: at p. 180, he makes the following remark; “ Ccs trois dtats, 
Turkic, Persic, et ITIiudoustaii, comme ils ont tous ostd ce Mien ct ce Tien, a 
I’dgard des fonds de lerre et de la propriefd des possessions, qui cst le for.de- 
ment de tout ce qu’il y a de beau et do bon dans le monde, ne peuvent qu’ils 
ne se resemblent de bien pr&s.” Montesquieu seems to have been fully aware 
of this important fact. — “ Les lois des Indcs, jaf donnent les terres mix princes, 
et 6tent auxpartieidiers fesprit de prnpriiti, augmentent les mauvais effets du 
climat, e’est h dive, la p.aresse naliirellc.” Esp. des Loix, liv. xiv. ch. G. 

“ All the lauds in India are considered as the property of the king, except 
some hereditary districts possessed by Hindoo princes.” Dow’s Ilindostan, 
preface, p. xiii. 

“All the lands in the kingdom,” says Mr. Onne (Fnigments, p. 403) “be- 
long to the king ; therefore all the lands in the provinces are subject to the 
Nabob. AVith liim, or his representatives, farmers agree for the cultivation of 
sucli an extent, on reserving to themselves such a proportion of the produce. 
This proportion is settled according to tlie difficulty nr ease of raising tlie grain, 
-and seldom exceeds a third.” One-third to tlie cultivator, and two-thirds to 
the proprietor, would be accounted a rack-rent in England. Jlr. Onne says 
again, (Ibid. p. 414), “ The king, by being pi'opriotor of the lands, sells to his 
subjects their subsistence, instead of receiving supplie.s fiom them.” Mr. 
Hoi well s.ays (Interesting Historical Events, i. 220), “ The rents of the hands 
are the property of the emperor.” And again, “ The tenures of the ryots are 
irrevocable, as long as they pay the rent; and by the laws of Hindostan, they 
must be twelve months in arrear before they can he ejected.” Ibid. 
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Wherever the Hindus have remained under /the influence 
of their ancient customs and laws, the facts correspond 
with the inference which would be drawn from these laws. 
Under the direction of che Governor-General of. Bengal, a 
journey was undertaken, in the j’ear 1766, by Mr. Motte, to 
the diamond-mines in the province of Orissa. In a narra- 
tive of his journey, he gives an account of the distribution 
of the land at Sumbhulpoor, which till that time had 
remained under the native government. Each village being 
rated to the government at a certain quantity of rice, which 
was paid in kind, the land is thus divided among the inha- 
bitants. To every man, as soon as he arrives at the proper 
age, is granted such a quantity of arable land as is estimated 
to produce 242^ measures of rice, of which he must iiay 60f 
measures, or about' one-fourth to the rajah or king. Mr. 
Motte adds ; “ The resei-ved rent of three^or four villages, 
b.eing one-fourth the produce of the land, is applied to the 
use of the rajah’s household. The reserved rent of the rest 
is given to his relations or princij)al servants, who, by these 
means have all the inhabitants dependent on them.”* Dr. 
Buchanan gives a particular account of the manner in 
which the crop, in those parts of India which are most 
purely Hindu, is divided between the inhabitants and the 
government. In Bengal it is not allowed to be cut down 

1 A Nan-atirc of a Journey to tlie Diamond Mines of Sumthulpoor, in tlio 
province of Orissa, Ijy Tlioma's Jlotte, Esq., Asiat. Annual Register, i.,'Miscel- 
iancons Tracts, p. 75. Mr.- Slotte further informs us, tliat every man at Sumh- 
kulpoor is enrolled as a soldier, and is allowed lialf a measure of rice in the 
day for his subsistence, wliiie liis wife cultivates tlie farm. He seems to say 
that this subsistence is given to him by the wife from tlie produce of the farm. 
—51. 

Sumbhulpore is a very unfortunate exemplification of the “ ancient’,' system 
of the Hindus. The town was founded only two centuries before, by an ad- 
venturer from Upper India.’ Mr. 5Iotte terms tlie government strictly feudal ; 
and tins explains the reason of every man's being a soldier, and the principle 
of the division of the lands, each man holding in fief a graut.of land from his 
liege lord, on condition of military service. It may bo doubted if Mr. Motte 
has given us a complete view of tlie system, or it would have been found that 
tlie military landlords were a distinct class from the people of the country. 
Tlie latter being not Hindus at all, but Goands and Bliecls ; and the former 
alone being Hindus of the military tribe, or Rajputs, adventurers from lyhicli 
tribe are known to have settled in various uncultivated parts of Chattcsglier, 
precisely on’ the plan of the German invaders of Britain and Gaul ; .the lender 
reserving to himself a portion of the conquered land, and distributing the rest 
amongst his retainers. Such a system is a very different thing from that de- 
lineated by 5Ianu. - Under any circumstances, however, it would have been 
most unreasonable to have had recourse to Sumbhulpore, for an illustration of 
the ancient laws of the Hindus, as it is the capital of a district, the greater 
part of wliich is inaccessible mountain, and impervious thicket, and in wliich 
most of the inhabitants live in a state little more civilized than that of the 
savages of Australia.— W. 
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BOOK II. till the rent or tax is first paid ; but in those countries to 
CHAP. V. which his journey principally relates, it is the custom, after 

the gi'ain has been thrashed out in the field, to collect it 

into heaps and then to divide it. A heap generally consists 
of about 110 Winchester bushels, of which he presents the 
following distribution as a specimen of the partition which 
is usually made. For the gods, that is, for the priests at 
their temples, are deducted five seers, containing about one- 
third of a Winchester gallon each-; for charity, or for the 
mendicant Brahmens, an equal quantity ; for the astrologer 
and the Brahmen of the village, one seer each: for the 
barber, the potmaker, the washerman, and the Vasaradava, 
who is both carpenter and blacksmith, two seers each ; for 
the measurer, four seers ; for the Aduca, a kind of beadle, 
seven seers ; for. the village chief, eight seers, out of which 
he has to furnish the village sacrifices ; and for the accomp- 
tant ten seers. All these perquisites are the same, what- 
ever be the size of the heap beyond a measure of about 
twenty-five Winchester bushels. When these allowances 
are withdrawn, the heap is measured ; and for every candaca 
which it contains, a measure equal to 6,l-20th Winchester 
bushels, there is again deducted half a seer to the village 
watchmen, two and.a half seers to the accomptant, as much 
to the chief of the village ; and the bottom of the heap, 
about an inch thick, mixed with the cow-dung which in 
order to purify it had been spread on the ground, is given 
to the 'Nirgunty, or conductor of water. These several 
deductions, on a heap of twenty candacas, or 110 Winchester 
bushels, amount to about 5 ^ per cent, on the gross produce. 
Of the remaindex', 10 per cent, is paid to the collectoi’s of 
the revenue, as their wages or hire ; and the heap is last of 
all divided into halves between the king and the cultivatoi’.' 

From these facts only one conclusion can be drawn, that 
the -property of the soil I’esided in the sovereign; for if it 
did not reside in him, it will be impossible to show to whom 
it belonged. The cultivators were left a bare compensa- 
tion, often not so much as a bare compensation, for the 


' Buchanan’s Journey through the Mysore, etc., il 2, 3, 130, 194, 2G5. “This 
simple mode of rating lands for half their yearly produce is derived from the 
remotest antiquity in different parts of Hindustan, and still invariably prevails 
in such countries as were left unsubdued by the Mahomedans, like Tanjore, 
where the .ancient Indian forms of administration are, 'for. the most part, pre- 
served entire.’’ British India Analyzed, i. 195. 
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labour and cost of cultivation; they got tbe benefit of BOOK II. 
their labour: aU the-benefit of theiland went to the king.' chap. v. 

i Upon -the state of facts, in those places where the present 

practices of the Hindus have not been forced into a discon- 
formity with their. ancient institutions; the 'fullest light. has 
been thrown, by those servants of the Company who made 
the inquiries requisite for -the introduction of a regular 
system of finance into the extensive regions in.the south of 
India added to the British dominions during the adminis- 
ti’ations of -the Marquisses Cornwallis and W ellesley. Place- 
Munro, Thackeray, Hodgson, were happily men of talents ; 
sufficiently enlightened to see things which were before 
them with their naked eyes; and not through the. mist of 
English anticipations. Erbm ’the reports of these -meifito- 
rious gentlemen, .presented to their superiors, the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, which inquired into East 
India affairs in 1810, have drawn the following as a general 
picture : “ A village, geographically considered, is a tract of 
country, comprising some hundreds, or thousands, of acres 
of arable and waste land. Politically viewed, it resembles 
a corporation or township. Its proper establishment of 
officers and, servants -consists of the following descriptions: 

The Potail, or head inhabitant, who has the general super- 
intendence of the affairs of the village, settles -the disputes 
of the inhabitants, attends to the police, and performs the 
duty of collecting the revenues within his village: The 
Curnmn, yTho keeps the accounts of cultivation, an d registers 
everything connected with it : The 2’aUier and Tode; 
the , duty of the former appearing to consist in a wider and 
more enlarged sphere of action, in gaining information of 
crimes and offences, and 'in escorting and protecting persons 
travelling from one village to another ; the province of the 
latter appearing to be more immediately confined to the 

1 The missionary Dubois, ■vvitli his -singular opportunities of con-ect infor- 
mation, says peremptorily : “ Creditors can have no hold on the real estate of 
their debtors, because the Hindus have no property in the soil. The -lands 
nrhich they cultivate are .the domain of the prince, who is tbe sole proprietor. 

He. can resume them at his-pleasure, and . give them to another to cultivate. 

Even the huts in whicli they live, built of mud and covered with thatch, are 
not their own; .All belongs to the prince ; and if a man, for any reason what- 
cver, qnit3 his habitation -in the. village, he can by nomeans dispose ofiit to 
ahotlier, although it were constructed by his otvn hands.' The- only property 
they possess is their few cows' and buffaloes, and-iipon these-no creditor is al- 
lowed to lay his hands; because, if deprived of his cattle, he would be unable 
to cultivate the land, whence an iiijury- would accrue -to the prince.” Descrip- 
fion,-etc., of the People of India, by the Abbd Dubois, p. 490. 
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BOOK II. village, con.sisting, among other duties, in guarding Iho 
CHAP. V. crops, and assisting in measuring them: The Boundari/- 

man, vrho preser^’es the limits of the village, or gives 

evidence respecting them in cases of dispute : The Super- 
iniendent of icatcr-conrscs and tanL's, vrho distributes the 
■water for the purposes of agriculture ; The Brahmen, who 
performs the village worship: The Schoolmaster, who is 
seen teaching the children in the villages to read and write 
in the sand: The Calendar Brahmen, or astrologer, who 
proclaims the luchy, or impropitious periods for sowing 
and thrashing: The Smith and Carpenter, who manufacture 
the implements of agriculture, and build the dwelling of 
the ryot: The Potman or potter: The iras^cman; The 
Barber: The Coio-keeper, viho loolcs after the cattle: The 
Doctor: The Dancing (7ir/, who attends at rejoicings : The 
Musician, and the Poet. 

“ Under this simple form of municipal government, the 
inhabitants of the country have lived, from time immemo- 
rial. The boundaries of the villages have been seldom 
altered: and though the villages themselves have been 
sometimes injured, and even desolated by war, famine, and 
disease, the same name, the same limits, the same interests 
and even the same families, have continued for ages. The 
inhabitants give themselves no trouble about the breaking 
up and division of kingdoms ; while the ■village remains 
entire, they care not to what power it is transferred, or to 
what sovereign it devolves ; its internal economy remains 
uirchanged ; the Potail is still the head inhabitant, and still 
acts as the petty judge and magistrate, and collector or 
renter of the village.”* 

These villages appear to have been not only a sort of 

> Fiftli Report, Conimit. 1810, p. 85. See, in “Considerations on tlie State 
of India,” by A. Fraser Tyticr, i. 113, a description of n vilbifro In Beiignl, 
rvliich sliows tliat tlie Indian continent was pervaded by this institution. 

An association of a similar kind existed among the Mexicans. Robertson’s 
America, iii. 253. 

Some curious strokes of resemblance appear in the following particulars of. 
the Celtic manners, in tiio highlands and islands of Scotland. “ 'I'ho pecu- 
liarities wliieli strike the native of a commercial country, proceeded in a great 
measure from tlie want of money. To the servants and dependants, that were 
not domestics, were appropriated certain portions of land for their support. 
JIacdoiiald has a piece of ground yet, called the bard’s, or scnachio’s field. 
When a beef was killed for the house, particular parts were claimed ns fees by 
the several officers, or workmen. The head belonged to the smitli, and the 
udder of a cow to tlie piper ; the weaver had likewise his particular part ; and 
so many pieces followed these prescriptive claims, that the laird’s was at last 
but little.” Johnson’s Hebrides. 
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small republic, but to have enjoyed to a great degree the 
community of goods. Mr. Place, the collector in the jaghire 
district at Madras, informs us, that “Every village cousiders 
itself a distinct society ; and its general concerns the .sole 
object of the inhabitants at large: a practice,” he adds, 
“which surely redounds 'as- much to the public good as 
theirs ; each having, in some way or other, the assistance of 
the rest; the labours of all yield the rent; they enjoy the 
profit, proportionate to their original interest, and the loss 
falls light. It consists exactly with the principles upon 
which the advantages are derived from the division of 
labour; one man goes to market, while the rest attend to 
the cultivation and the harvest; each has his particular 
occupation assigned to him, and insensibly labours for all. 
Another jjractice very frequently prevails, of each proprietor 
changing his lands every year. It is found in some of the 
richest villages ; and intended, I imagine, to obviate that 
inequality to which a fixed distribution would be liable.”* 

The staite of taxation is described by the same committee, 
in the following terms: “By the custom of the Hindu govern- 
ment, the cultivators were entitled to one half of the paddy 
produce (that is, grain in the husk) depending on the period- 
ical rains. Of the crops from the dry grain lands, watered 
by artificial means, the share of the cultivator was about two 
thirds. Before the harvest commenced, the quantity of the 
crop was ascertained, in the j)resence of the inhabitants and 
village servants, by the survey of persons unconnected with 
the village, who, from habit, were particularly skilful and ex- 
pert in judging of the amount of the produce, and who, in the 
adjustment of this business, were materially aided by a refe- 
rence to the produce of former years, as recorded by the ac- 
comptants of the villages. The quantity which belonged to 
the government being thus ascertained, it was received in 
kind, or in money.” Of garden prodiice, of which the culture 
was more difiicult, a smaller portion was taken ; because, if 
field culture was taxed as much as it could bear, it seems 
to have been supposed that garden culture, at an equal 
rate of taxation, could not have been carried- on. 

“Such,” continue the committee, “were the rights of the 
ryots, according to the ancient usage of the country. In 
consequence, however, of the changes introduced by the 

> Fifth Report, ut supra, p.T23. 
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BOOK II. Moliamcdan conquest, and the many abuses which later 
ciiAr. V. times liad established, the share really enjoyed by the lyot-s 
was often reduced to a sixth, and but seldom exceeded a 
fifth. The assessments had no bounds but those which 
limited the supposed ability of the husbandman. The 
effects of this unjust s^-stora were considerably augmented 
b}' the custom which had become common ■with the Zemin- 
dam, of sub-renting their lands to farmers, whom they 
armed ■\^’ith unrestricted powers of collection, and who were 
thus enabled to disregard, whenever it suited their pur- 
pose, the engagements they entered into with the ryots ; 
besides practising every species of oppression, which an 
unfeeling motive of self-interest could suggest. If the}* 
agreed with the cultivators at the commencement of the 
year, for a rent in money, and the season proved an abun- 
dant one, thej' then insisted on receiving their dues in kind. 
"BTien thej’ did take their rents in specie, they hardly ever 
failed to collect a part of fhem before the haiTcst-time had 
arrived and the crops were cut ; which reduced the ryots to 
the necessity of borrowing from money-lenders, at a hoa\y 
interest of 3, 4, and 5 per cent, per month, the sums requisite 
to make good the anticipated payments that were demanded 
of them. If, from calamity or other cause, the ryots were 
the least remiss in the discharge of their rents, tho ofiScei-s 
of the r-enters were instantly quartered upon them ; and 
these ofiicers they were obliged to maintain, until they 
might be recalled on the demand being satisfied. It was 
also a frequent practice "with the routers to remove the 
inhabitants from fertile lauds, in order to bestow them on 
their friends and favourites; and to oblige the ryots to 
assist them, where they happened to be farmers, in the 
tilling of then' lauds; and to furnish them gratuitousl}’ 
with labourers, bullocks, carts, and straw.”' 

The two terms, Ryot and' Zemindar, introduced into this 
passage, are of frequent recuiTenco in the history of ineba 
and require to be explained. By ryots are alwaj's denoted 
the husbandmen ; the immediate cultivators of the gi'ound 
The Persifiu term Zemindar, introduced by the Mahomedan 
conquerors, was in Bengal, and certain other parts of India 
the name of a certain sort of middleman, between tho cul- 
tivator who raised the crop, and the king, who received tho 
> Fifth Report, lit supj-n,p. 81 , 82. 
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greater part of the net produce. Into the controversy 
respecting the.nature of the. interest -which the Zemindar 
possessed in the land with respect to -which he performed 
his function of middleman, I shall not at present enter. 
Another occasion will, present itself for the examination of 
that subject. It is here sufficient tc say, that in districts 
sometimes of greater, sometimes of less extent,. a person, 
under the title of Zemindar, received the share of the 
produce, which was exacted from the x’yot; either. by himself, 
or the persons to whom he farmed the receipts ; and paid 
it over to the sovereign, reserving a prescribed portion to 
himself. The Zemindar was thus, whatever else he might 
be,, the collector of the revenue for the district to which he 
belonged. As the receipt of revenue, in a rude state of 
government, is a business most dear to the governors, the 
Zemindar, in order- the better to secure this favourite end, 
was vested with a great share of the powers of government. 
He was allowed the use of a military 'force ; the police of 
the district was placed in his hands; and he was vested 
with the civil branch of judicature. When his district was 
large, he was a sort of petty prince. In various parts of 
India, however, the collection of the revenue had never 
become fixed and hereditary in the hands of an individual, 
and the business was transacted between the immediate 
cultivators, and a. man who possessed none but the charac- 
teristics of an immediate officer of government. 

The committee say, that a rate of taxation much more 
severe than that which existed under the Hindu govern- 
ments was introduced by the Mohamedan rulers, and amid 
the abuses of modern times. For this opinion they have 
no authority -whatsoever. It is, therefore, a mere prejudice. 
The rate which they mention goes far beyond the scale of 
the ancient ordinances : And what reason is there to believe 
that the ancient Hindu governments did not, as the Mo- 
hamedan, levy assessments to the utmost limits of the 
supposed ability of the ryots? In those parts of India' 
which Europeans have found still remaining under Hindu 
governments, the state of the people is worse, if there is 
any difference, than where they have been subject to the 
Mohamedan sway.^ 

* For this opinion, the ivriter “ has no authority -(vhatever.’' "The contrary 
opinion, formed hy indi-viduals of higli talent, and ample opportunities of 
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The rate established in the ancient ordinances has been 
regarded as evidence of mild taxation, that is, of good go- 
vernment. It only 'proves that agriculture "pras in its 
earliest, and most unproductive state ; and though it paid 
little, could not afford to pay any more.’ We may assume 
it as a principle, in which there is no room for mistake, 
that a government constituted and circumstanced as that 
of the Hindus, had only one limit to its exactions, the non- 
existence of any thing further to take." Another thing is 
certain, that under any state of cultivation, but the very 
worst, if the whole except a sixth of the produce of a soil, 
so rich as that of Hindustan, had been left with the culti- 
vator, he must have had the means-of acquiring wealth, 
and of attaining rank and consequence ; but these it is well 
ascertained that the ryots in India never enjoyed.’ 

Notwithstanding these proofs that the ownership in the 
land was reserved to.the king, this conclusion has been dis- 
puted, in favour, 1st, of the Zemindars, and 2ndly, of the 
Ryots. The question with regard to the Zemindars may 
be reserved till that period of the history, when it was agi- 
tated for the sake of practical proceedings on the part of 


observation, is authority. In the south of India, Hindu goveniments linvc all 
along been e.\tant, as well as Mohammedan ; and in the contrast between the 
two, tiie oflicers, whose statements are so completely disregarded, speak not 
from' report, but from personal knowledge. To say of tlicir deliberate affir- 
mation, tliereforo, it is more prejudice, without being able to produce any 
proof to tliat effect, is an irrational rejection of unexceptionable testimony, of 
whicli Mr. Slill would not have been guilty, had not his own prejudices been 
too strong for his judgment. — W. 

■ By tlic same rule, tlie Turkish government would be ranked ns excellent. 
It takes little i but the reason is, there is nothing more which it can take. 
Tile ancient nssesiment on the cultivator in Persia was one-tcntli ; but in tlie 
days of tlie Indian Emperor Akbar, he was, by one means or other, made to 
pay more than a half. Ayecn Akbcry, Ed. in 4to. p. 348. 

- Uliy this principle should be taken for granted, does not appear ; the con- 
trary inference is the more probable one. The manners of the Rajas were 
simple : they kept up no expensive state. Tliey were subject to fixed laws, 
controlled by Brahmanical influence, military independence, and popular 
opinion. Tlicre is no reason to believe that tlicy ever levied to the uttei-most. 
— W. 

3 The population in India, through so many ages, must have been kept 
down by excess of exaction. Even in the'richcst parts of India, one-half of 
the soil has never been under cultivation. — M. 

This is a bold assertion. What proof is tliere that in the richest parts of 
India, one-half of the soil has never been cultivated? It is not -true of the 
present day, that half the richest parts of Bengal are not in cultivation ; and 
there is reason to believe,- that in' former times, much of the country was ex- 
ceedingly populous. Greek writers talk of a thousand cities in tlie Punjdb 
alone ; and remains of towns and vestiges of habitations are found in many 
parts of India, now covered with jungle. Tlicro is no reason to believe that 
tile population in India was always depressed, or that it was kept domi by 
excess of exaction. — W. 
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the government. The, quest! on with regard to the Ujots BOOK If. 
belongs peculiarly to this part of the woi-k. chap. v. 

The circumstances, which appear to .have misled the in- 

telligent Europeans who have misinterpreted this i>ait of 
the Hindu institutions, are two ; fir.st, the tenure of the 
ryot or husbandman; and secondlj'^, the humane and 
honourable anxiety, lest the interests and the happiness 
of the most numerous class of the population should be 
sacrificed, if the sovereign were actnowledged as owner of 
the soil. 

But, if this acknowledgment were ever so complete, it 
is inconsistent neither with the tenure which is claimed 
in favour of the ryots, nor with the means of their pros- 
perity and happiness. And if it were, the acknowledgment 
of its previous existence would bo no bar to a preferable 
arrangement; since the sovereign can have a right to 
nothing Avhich is injurious to his people. 

In a situation in which the revenue of the sovereign 
was increased in proportion to the number of cultivators, 
and in which a great proportion of the land continued void 
of cultivators, there would be a competition, not of culti- 
vators for the land, but of the land for cultivators. If a 
ryot cultivated a piece of ground, and punctually paid his 
assessment, the sovereign would be far from any wish to 
remove him, because it would be difficult to supply his 
place. If the ryot sold the ground to another ryot,, or left 
it to a successor, that is, put ano'ther in his place who 
would fulfil the wishes of the sovereign, he, whose source 
of fear was the want of a cultivator, had still cause for 
.satisfaction ; and seldom, if ever, interfered. 

By custom,- the possession of the ryot became, in this 
manner, a permanent possession ; whence he was not re- 
moved except when he failed to pay his assessment or 
rent ;■ a possession which he could sell during his hfe ; or 
leave by inheritance when he died. As far as rights can 
be established by prescription, these rights were esta- 
blished in India in favour of the ryots. And no violation 
of ■ property is more flagrant than that by which the 
tenure of the ryot is annulled. 

But, according even to European ideas, a right to culti- 
vate the land under these, and still greater advantages, is 
not understood to transfer the ownership of the land. 
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ciTAr. V. perpetually renewable, are vendible and inheritable by the 

leaseholders, without affecting the owncrehip of their lonls ; 

subject, moreover, to a very important restriction, from 
which the sovereigns in India wciu free;’ the lords of such 
estates cannot raise their rents at pleasure ; the sovereigns 
in India enjoyed this privilege, and abused it to excess. 
The sovereigns in India had not only the owncrehip, but 
all the benefit of the land ; the ryots had merely the i^ri- 
vilege of employing their labour always ujjon the same 
soil, and of transferring that privilege to some other per- 
son ; the sovereign claimed a right to as much of the pro- 
duce as he pleased, and seldom left to the ryots more 
than a veiy scanty reward for their labour. 

That ownership in the land justified this extent of exac- 
tion, or impbes a valid title to any power at variance with 
the interests of the ryots, is an erroneous inference. With- 
out violating its obligations to the people, a government 
cannot spend any sum, beyond what is strictly necessary 
for the perfonnance of the services, which it is destined to 
render: and it is justified in taking even this sum e.xclu- 
sively from the cultivators of the land, only if that is the 
mode in which all the qualities desirable in a financial 
system are the most completely realized. 

Those who contend for the privileges of the ryots would 
no doubt observe, that in this mode of intei-pretation, we 
reduce the ownership of the sovereign to an empty name j 
and that to the admission of it, thus understood, they see 
nothing to object. The controversy is then at a close. 
The ownership of the sovereign in the soil, wherever it 
exists, is, by the principles w'hich constitute the veiy foun- 
dation of government, reduced to the bmits above described. 
And it is no less certain, that all which is valuable in the 
soil, after the deduction of what is due to the sovereign 
belongs of incontestable right to the Indian husbandman,- 

1 It is rcmnrkaWc, that the king’s tenants in ancient demesne -were, in 
England, perpetual, on the same condition ns the ryots' in India. A glehn 
amoveri non poterint, qunmdiu solvere possunt dehitas pensiones, Bracton, 
lih. i. cap. ii. 

- The folloiving quotations will show how completely these deductions ac- 
cord with the facts which the late perfect investigation has elicited. Jlr, 
Thackeray, in his general report, remarks, “All this peninsula, except, per- 
haps, only Canara, JIalahar, and n few other provinces, has exhibited, from 
time immemorial, hut one system of land-revenue. The land has been 
considered the property of the Circar [government], and of the rj’Ots.” 'The 
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Tlie Hindu mode of I'aising tlie revenue of tne state, 
wliolly, or almost -wholly, by taking as much as necessary 
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interest in the soil has been divided between these two ; but the rj’ots have pos- 
sessed little more interest than that of being hereditary tenants. If any per- 
sons have a claim to participate with government in the property of the soil, 
it is the ryots.” ^ (Fifth Report, ut supra, p. 992.) These ideas, and even the 
very words, have'beeh adopted in the-Report of the Board of Revenue. Ibid; 
p. 898. “ I.and’s,”!'say 3 Mr. Place, “cannot be alienatedi without a wTitten 
instrument ; because both the sovereign and the subject have a mutual pro- 
perty in them. Each, however, may alienate his own, and the otlier is not 
affected. The sovereign may part with his interest in them : but the usufruc- 
tuary right remains with'the subject. And all that the latter can sell, mort- 
gage, or give away, is the enjoyment of tlie profit, after paying wh.at is due to 
the sovereign.” (Ibid. p. 718.) Mr. Harris, in his report on Tanjofo, informs 
us, “ A meerassadar (ryot) disposes of his station in any manner ho pleases. 
He disposes of it, too, and quits, without being bound to give, to any one, notice 
of his transfer and departure. Like him, his successor superintends its culti- 
ration,,and pays its revenue. Government know nothing of his relinquish- 
ment} and if they knew of it, they would not care about it here, ns in Europe. 
The proprietorship of the land belongs to government or the landlord ; and ho 
who is intrusted with the duty of making it productive, lives upon it and culti- 
vates it, so long as he pays its revenue, and no longer. But this occupation of 
it, while the superior is satisfied, has been converted by the meerassadar into 
aright. They have made the right a property; and they retain, sell, lend, 
give, or mortgage, according to tlieir inclination, the whole or any part of it.” 
(Ibid. 829.) Even Mr. Hodgson, who is an advocate for raising the revenue 
through the instrumentality of Zemindars, affirms the rights of the cultivators 
to be incontestable. “I make,” says iie, “ the following inductions : 1st. that 
the cultivators have a riglit, everywhere, to pay a fixed tax for the land they 
occupy ; 2ndly. that they have the right, universally, to occupy this land, so 
long as they pay the standard rent ; 3rdly. that they have the right to sell or 
transfer, by deed, gift, or otherwise, the land they occupy, subject always to 
the condition of paying the standard rent; 4thly. that they exercise tlie right, 
stated in tlie tliird position, wherever the standard rent lias not been increased,, 
so 03 to absorb all the profit on cultivation, or arable land is sufficiently scarce 
to be of value in the acquisition.” (Ibid. 979.) 

■ If tbe wrlter means, by saying that the cultivator liad a rtglii to pay. no more 
than a flxed renf, tliat it would liave been riglit or good to pay only in that 
nianner, I maintain the same doctrine ; but if he means that the cultivator 
ever enjoyed this right, the proposition is far from true. In eyeiy other resiiect 
I assent to the propositions of Mr. Hodgson. I also agree with him when lie 
says • “ Provided the property in private estates, that is, the standard rent, 
and no more, be paid by these owners of private estates, I hold it to be a mat- 
ter of very secondaiy importance to them, whether the rent is demanded of, 
them by tlie ancient rajahs or polygars, the officers Byjnuggur or Bednore 
ffovemment, the rajah .coorg* the tehsildars of the Company* oi the (to be 
created) zemindars of the Company;" (Ibid. 9S0.) The collector of Tanjore 
also thinks it not worth inquiring what ownership the sovereign has, 
the usufruct of the ryot is-well defined and secured. (Ib. 831.) See Hodgson 
again to. the same effect. (Ib. p. 92G.) IVe are informed by Mr. Park, that 
in Africa, when a’ permission to cultivate a spot of ground has been grated by 
tlie sovereign, it is not resumed, while the revenue or rent is paid. (Travels, 
Tj 201 ) In China, Mr. Barrow assures us, that the cultivator, though in 
reality’a tenant at will, is never dispossessed, but when he fails to discharge 
the stated engagements. “ So accustomed,” he adds, are tlie Climese to 
consider the estate as their own, while they continue to pay ttie rent, that a 
Portuguese in Macao had nearly lost his life for endeavouring to raise the rent 
upon his Chinese tenants. ('Travels in Cliiiia, p. 397.) Dr. Buchanaii says, 
“ The ryots or farmers have no property in the ground; but it is not usual to 
turn any man away, •so long as he pays the customary rent. Even m the 
reign of Tippoo, such an act would have been looked upm os an astonishing 
grievance.’* (Journey through Mysore, &c., i. 124.) “ The genius and ten 
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BOOK II. of the rent of the land, while it is the obvious expedient 
CHAP. V. which first presents itself to the rudest minds, has no in- 
■ considerable recommendation from science itself. Pre^^ous 

to allotment, the productive powers of the soil are the joint 
propeHy of the community ; and hence are a fund pecu- 
liarly adapted to the joint or common purposes and de- 
mands. If the whole of what is strictly rent were taken 
away, the application of labour and capital to the land 
would resemble the application of labour and capital to 
wood or iron; and the same principles, in both cases, 
would determine their rewaz’d. 

But as the expense required for the services of govern- 
ment exceeds not a very small portion of the rent of the 
land, unless where the quantity was very minute, the 
greatest possible benefit is derived from the productive 
powers of the soil, when it is the property of individuals. 
The benefits of the soil have, accordingly, over the greater 
part of the globe, been employed, first, to supply in whole, 
or for the greater part, the necessities of government, next 
to eni’ich the individual occupant. The most remarkable 
exception to this rule is in modern Europe. After the 
conquests of the Gothic nations, the land was thrown in 
great portions into the hands of the leading men: and 
they had power to make the taxes fall where they chose ; 
they took care accordingly that they should fall any where 
i-ather than upon the land ; that is, upon any body rather 
than themselves. Further, as their influence over the 
sovereign made him glad to share with them what he de- 
rived from the taxes, they not only threw the burden oif 
their own shoulders, but taxed, as they have continued to 
do, and sometimes in a progressive ratio, to the present 
hour, the rest of the community for their benefit. 


dency of all Hindu institutions is, to render offices, ns veil as property, heredi- 
tary.” (Wilks’s Hist. Sketches, p. 231.)' “ The king is the general heir of all 
his subjects ; but when there are children to inherit, they are seldom deprived 
of their father’s estate.” (Dow’s Hindustan, pref. p. xiii.) H xupa njs 
TToAews' aAA’ ovSev tjttov 7tov KCKTJjfievwv eKa(7T09 /cvptov eoTt tttv eaVTOV, 
(Dio Chrysostom. Orat. 31. in Rhodiac.) Anquctil Duperron was the first of 
the Europeans who maintained that the ownership of the land was vested in 
the ryots. He has WTitten a discourse upon the subject, in his work entitled, 
Recherches Sistoriques et Geographiques sur I’Jnde. He proves what is now 
acknowledged, that a man might dispose of his farm, and was seldom turned 
out of it, while he continued to pay his taxes or rent, ifhere is a learned and 
able chapter, in support of the same opinion in ‘ ' Historical Sketches of the 
South of India, by Col. Wilks.” 
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The objections to the Hindu sj'stem of providing for 
the expenses of government, arise rather from the mode, 
than the essence. 

By aiming-at the receipt of a prescribed portion of the 
crop of each year; and with a very imperfect distinction 
of the lands of different powers, the Hindus incurred 
most of the evils which a bad method of raising a tax is 
liable to produce. They rendered the amount of the tax 
alwa3'S uncertain, and its pi’essure very unequal; they 
rendered necessary a perfect host of tax-gatherers; and 
opened a boundless inlet to partiality and oppression 
on the one hand ; to fraud and mendacity on the other. 
A tax consisting of any portion of the gross produce of 
the soil, raises the price of that produce ; because the tax 
raised from the poorest of the cultivated land must be re- 
turned, along with the expense of cultivation, in the 
exchangeable value of its produce. In this manner a tax 
is levied upon the consumers of corn, which surpasses the 
sum paid to the government, and enriches the owners of 
the best land at the expense of the community.' 

An expensive mode of raising the taxes is a natural 
effect of a rude state of society. We are informed by 
Sully, that the receipt into the French excheqxier, in the 
year 1598, was only thirteen millions of French money; 
w'hile the sum, dragged out of the pockets of the people, 
was 150 'millions. “The thing appeared incredible,” says 
the statesman; “but by the due degi’ee of labour, I made 
the truth of it certain.” ^ The proportion was doubtless 
greater in Hindustan.'". 

Eeceiving the taxes in kind was a j>ractice which ensured 
a prodigious expense, and li waste by which nobody gained. 
Scarcely any other mode seems to have been known to the 
Hindus in the time of their ancient institutions ; and to a 
great degree it continued down to the latest period of their 
history.^ How rude and inconvenient soever this practice 

' See a Dissertation on the Principles of Taxation, the most profound, hy 
far, which has yet been given to the world, by David Ricardo, Esq., in his 
work “ On the Principles of Political Economy and Taxation.” 

2 M^m. du Sully, liv. xx. 

2 It was doubtless much less, the amount was adjusted between the 
members of the village communities and the superintendent of the district; 
and the host of collectors never existed, except in the author's imagina- 
tion. — W. 

* Among the Mexicans, says Dr. Robertson, “ Taxes were laid upon land', 
upon the acquisitions of industry, and upon commodities of every kind ex- 
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BOOK II, must lie regarded ; -we find several nations wKo make a con- 
CHAP. V. siderable figure in tlie history of the world, who have not 
■ in this respect advanced beyond the Hindus. It may not 

surprise any one, that taxes were raised in kind in the 
ancient empire- of Mexico.’ The greater part, though not 
the wholes were raised in the same manner, in Persia, even 
in the time of Darius Hystaspes and the mixture at 
least, whatever the proportion, continues to the present 
day.® The whole revenue of China, with the exception of 
some trifling articles, is paid in kind.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 

Religion. 

I Tis diflacult to determine whether the constitution of 
the government and the provisions of law, or Religion, 
have, among the Hindus, the greatest influence up6n the 


posed to sale in the public markets.. These duties ■\Tere considerable, but not 
arbitraiy or unequal. They uere imposed according to established rules, 
and each knew what share of the common burden he had to bear.” History 
of America, iii. 225, 229. The political descriptions of this admired historian 
are, commonly, by far too general, and thence vague. We cannot suppose 
that the Mexicans wore more skilled in the policy of taxation than the 
Hindus. 

’ “ As the use of money was unknown,” says Robertson, (Ibid. p. 2D6,) “ all 
the taxes were paid in kind, and thus not only the natural produotions of all 
the different prorinces in the empire, but every species of manufacture, and 
every work ofingenuity and art, were collected in the public storehouses.” It 
is worthy of remark, that the same mode of taxing handicrafts and labourers 
was adopted in Mexico as in Hilidustan ; “People of inferior condition (Ibid.), 
neither possessing hand nor engaged in commerce, were bound to tlie per- 
formances of various services. By their stated labour the cro-nm lands were 
cultivated, public works were carried on, and the various houses which be- 
longed to the emperor were built and kept in repair. 

2 It is remarkable that, in Persia, the use even of coined money was un- 
known till the time of Darius Hystaspes. 'The portion of tribute that was paid 
in gold and silver, was received by weight. Herodot. lib. iv. cap. clxvi. 
Major Kennel, not aware that this was only a portion, and a small portion, of 
the Persian taxes, is exceedingly puzzled to account for the diminutive amount 
of the Persian revenues, and at last concludes that “ the value of money was 
incredibly greater at that time than at present."' Kennel’s Geography of He- 
rodotus, p. 316. 

3 Ebn Haukal, translated by Sir William Onseley, p. 136. Char-din’s 
Travels in Persia. 

’ Abbd Grosier, p. 76 ; Ban-ow’s China, p. 499. Jlr. Barrow informs us 
that a vast number of the vessels on the canals and rivers are employed in 
conveying the taxes to the capital. Ibid. p. 608. In those countries on the 
Euxine Sea, which early attained so high a state of civilization, as to have a 
large export trade in grain, even the custom-house duties, or the taxes on 
export and import, were levied in kind. We are informed by Demosthenes, 
Orat. adv. Leptinem, that Leucon, king of Bosphorus, from which Athens de- 
rived her principal supplies, levied a duty of one thu-tieth in kind upon all the 
ijorn shipped in his ports.. 
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lives of individuals, ;and ilie operations of society. Beside BOOK H. 
the causes which usually give superstition a powerful sway chap, yi, 

in ignorant and credulous ages, the order of priests obtained ^ 

a greater authority in India than in any other region of 
the globe j and this again they employed with astonishing 
success in multiplying and corroborating the ideas on 
which their power and consequence depended. Every 
thing in Hindustan was’ transacted by the Deity. The 
laws were promulgated, the people were classified, the 
government was established, by the Divine Being. .The 
astonishing exploits of the Divinity were endless in that 
sacred land. Eor every stage of life from the cradle to 
the grave; for every hour of the day.: for every func- 
tion of nature; for every social transaction, God pre- 
scribed a number of religious observances. And medita- 
tion upon his incomprehensible attributes, as it was by 
far the most difficult of all human operations, so was it 
that glorious occupation which alone prepared the intense 
votary for the participation of the Divine nature. 

Of so extensive and complicated a subject as the reli-_ 
gion of the Hindus, a very general view can alone be taken 
here, AU that is interesting to the politician and the 
p)hilosopher, may, however, it .is presumed, be confined 
within a moderate space. The task is rendered difficult 
by the unparalleled vagueness which marks the language 
of the Brahmens respecting the nature of the gods, the 
vast multiplicity of their .fictions, and the endless discre- 
pancy of their ideas. Hence it is, that no coherent system 
of belief seems capable of being extracted from their wild 
•eulogies and legends; and if he who attempts to study 
their religion is disposed, like themselves, to build his 
faith on his imagination, he meets with little obstruction 
from the stubborn precision of Hindu expressions and 
tenets. 

Nothing is more curious than to trace the ideas con- 
■cerning Divine power which the natural faculties 'of-our 
jaceisuggest to them at the various stages of their career. 

In the veiy rude and imperfect state in which society ori- 
ginated, the human mind can hardly so far enlarge its 
views as to draw conclusions respecting the universe. 

'Those operations and .events of nature, which more .imme- 
•diately concern mankind, and on which their happiness 
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BOOK II. and misery depend, no doubt engage tbeir eager curiosity. 
CHAP. vi. The causes of light and darkness, of drought and rain, of 
— ■■■■ — the thunder, of the hurricane, of the earthquake, suggest 
many an anxious inquiry; but to put all the objects of 
nature, and all the changes which they undergo, into one 
group of ideas, and to ask whence did the whole proceed, 
seems to be an operation too complicated, and too far re- 
moved from the ordinary track of his ideas, to be one of 
the first that takes place in the mind of a barbarian. 

With regard to that other class of questions, which more 
easily occur to him, his nature very readily suggests an 
answer. Prior to experience and instruction, there- is a 
proj)ensity in the imagination to endow with life whatever 
we Toehold in motion ; or, in general, whatever appears to 
be the cause of any event. A child beats the inanimate 
object by which it has been hurt, and caresses that by 
which it has been gratified. The sun, which is the caiise 
of day; the savage regards as a beneficent deity. A spirit 
resides in the storm ; the woods and the waters are peopled 
with divinities ; there is a god of plenty, and a god of want ; 
a god of war, and a god of peace ; a god of health, and a 
god of sickness. That this may be considered as a corre.ct 
outline of the first religion which is suggested to the hu- 
man mind, the laws of human nature, and the ideas which 
are found to prevail among rude tribes, appear sufficiently 
to evince. 

But men are not long in making another step in their 
religious progress. Having made for themselves a theory 
with respect to the cause of the evejiis which affect them, 
the origin too of the things which they perceive attracts 
their curiosity ; and from asking the cause, first of one 
great object, and then of another, they come at last to put 
the general question. What is the cause and origin of the' 
whole 1 There are very few, therefore, even among the 
most barbarous nations, who have not made an attempt to 
account for the origin of the universe, and in whose reli- 
gious ideas some species of cosmogony is not involved. 
But, in answering the question respecting the origin of the 
imiverse, it is impossible that men should not be guided, 
by their previous ideas. It follows, that among the divi- 
nities whom they already adored, He, whom they regarded 
as the most powerful, should be selected as the Maker of 
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the world. Were they placed in circumstances of to- 
lerable tranquillity, this potent God would probably be 
the sun: were they a people almost -constantly plunged 
in thfe horrors of war, the god of arms would naturally bo 
their chief divinity. Hence we see that in many nations 
pt -^sia, who at an early period seem to have been placed 
in favoixrable circumstances, the sun was supreme among 
the gods, and the great principle of the universe ; among 
the turbulent and warlike tribes who inhabited the north 
of Europe, Odin, the god of war, was the supreme deity, 
and author of all things. 

The Hindus had made considerable progress beyond 
the first and lowest stage of human society.' It seems 
cornmon, however, to retain for a long time the ideas 
which are then implanted ; and rather than eradicate the 
old, to make of them a heterogeneous compound with the 
new. The Greeks and the .Romans- did not reject their 
Jupiter, and Mars, their gods of the mountains, trees, and 
rivers, when they rose to more comprehensive views of the 
universe; they only endeavoured to accommodate to these 
primary conceptions their new apprehensions and conclu- 
sions. In like manner, the Hindus have stiU their Indra, 
or the god of firmament, Varuna, or the god of the waters, 
Eembha, the goddess of love, in the whole, a long and 
splendid catalogue of thirty-three crore.^ 

We have translations from the Hindu books of several 
passages containing accounts of the creation.^ They differ 
from one another very widely in the minor forms and cir- 

J This is an admission, rather incompatible with the views nsually advocated 
by the author.— W. 

2 A crore is 100 lacs, and a lac is 100,000 ; so that thirti'-three crore of 
deities IS just 330 millions. — M. 

This expression is not to be understood in its literal sense. It is intended 
only to denote an infinite number ; including all the inferior spirits of heaven 
and earth. The obj'ects of adoration, that are individualized, are few. Dr. 
Tennant is not good authority on this ^subject. Eembhd, is not goddess of 
love, hut an inferior .being— a nymph of Indra’s court.— W. 

3 Three of these from the Vedas themselves by Mr. Colebrooke (As. Ees. 
Tiii. 404, 421, 452) ; another account, translated from the Puranas by Mr. Hal- 
hed,is published in Maurice’s History (i. 407) ; Mr. AVilford has given us an- 
other, derived from the same source (As. Ees. lii. 358). An account of the 
creation is prefixed to the Gentoo code translated by Halhed ; we have another 
in the French translation, entitled Bagavadam, of the Bhagavat. The author 
of the Ayeen Akbery informs us that no fewer than eighteen opinions respect- 
ing the creation were entertained in Hindustan, and presents us three as a 
specimen, of which the last, taken from the Surya Sidhanta, he says, is the 
most common.- Ay-een Akbei-y, iii, G. Tlie most important of all is that which 
I have referred to in tlie text, from the institutes of Menu, ch. i. 5, &c. 
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BOOK II. cum stances-; but strongly resemble in the general cha- 
CHAP. •\-i. racter, and in the .principal ideas. That contained in the 

sacred volume which bears the name of Menu may be 

taken as a standard,* being more full and circumstantial 
than any of those -which are given us from the Vedas ; 
derived from a -work of equal authority -with the Vedas 
themselves, and exhibiting, as drawn up at a later period, 
the improvement, if any, which the ideas of the people had 
acquired. It is aU. vagueness and darkness, incoherence, 
inconsistency, and confusion.. It is one of the most extra- 
vagant of all specimens of discourse without ideas. The 
fearless propensity of a rude mind to guess where it does 
not know, never exhibited itself in more fantastic and 
senseless forms.- 

Beside accounts of what creation was, we have accounts 
of the mode in which the Hindu divinity performed the 
creation. If a man .possessing refined and exalted notions 
of the Divine Nature were to describe the great work of 
creation, he would have the clearest con-vdction of his o-wn 
incompetence ; and, as Moses, he Avould attempt no more 
than by a few strokes to convey an idea of the magnitude 
of the task, and of the power and -msdom of him who per- 
formed it. If far removed from this degree of knowledge 
and reflection, lie will -enter without hesitation upon a 
minute and detailed description both of the plan, and of 
its execution. If, however*, the society in which he lives 
has attained any considerable improvement, the process 
which he conceives wiU- indicate .some, portion of human 
wisdom ; will, at least, be such as an instructed member of 
that society, had he infinite power impai-ted to him, would 
devise for himself. On the other hand, if a description of 
the creation presents no idea but what is fantastic, rvild, 
and irrational.; if it includes not even a portion of tha-t 
•design and contrivance which appear in the ordinary works 
of man ; if it carries f he common analogies of production, 
in animal and vegetable life, to the production of the .uni- 
verse, we cannot be mistaken in ascribing it to u people, 
whose ideas of the Divine Being were grovelling.^ 

* It.is not the best standard that could have been selected, i-being a .rather 
injudicious mixture of the popular and philosophical accounts. — 

2 See note A. at the end- of tlie vdlnme. 

3 The S 5 'stera ,is not to he judged of by the only specimens within om* 
autlior’s reach, although, eyen-from them, it.is unjust-to infer that.the Hindus 
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“The self-existing power,” says Menu, '“having 'willed to 
produce various beings, first with a thought created the 
waters.”- This is not a despicable conception, but tvhat 
succeeds? “He placed in thes^ waters a jiroductive seed.” 
This is one of those analogies to the gi’owth of a plant or 
an animal which are generally the foundation of the cosmo- 
gony of a rade people. What next? The seed becomes an 
egg; which is a very extraordinary product;’' a wonderful 
course, too, for the self-existing power to follow in the 
formation of the universe. The other steps are not less 
amazing. In this^egg the divine being deposited himself, 
and there he lay, in a state of inactivity, a whole year of the 
Creator, that is, according to the Hindus, 1,555,200,000,000 
solar years lof mortals.- At the end of this astonishing 
period he caused by his thought the egg to divide itself, 
and was himself horn in the form of Brahma, the great 
forefather of all spirits;'’ thus, “from that-\vhich-is, the 
fii-st cause, was produced the divine maile, famed in all 
worlds; under the appellation of Brahma.”-* This is cele- 
brated in Hindu books as the great transformation of the 
Divine Being, from neuter to masculine, for the purpose of 
creating worlds; and under this masculine form of Brahma 
it was that he effected the rest of creation. The Hindus 
Believe that he was engaged in it for no less than 17,064,000 
years.® Of the two divisions of the egg from which he had 
just been freed, he framed the heaven above, the earth 


Imd no high and nohlc; ideas of .that creative power -which .they dcscrihe as 
being alone before all ihings, and as calling of its own will, existence out of 
phaos. — IV. 

’ Not at all: — the Hindus were better physiologists than the historian. — yw , 
The length of a year of the Creator may be thus computed. A calpa, or 
grand period, containing tlie reipms of fourteen Menus, constitutes, Sir Wil- 
liam Jones informs us (xVsiat. Kcsearcli. i. 237), one day of hrahma. Tliis 
period comprises (see an accurate calculation, according to the books of tlie 
Hindus, in Afr. Bentley’s Remarks on Ancient Eras and Dates, Asiat. Res. 
V. 31G) 4,320,000,000 j'cars ; and sucli is tlie length of one day of tlie Creator. 
A divine year again contains SOO'days; and thc-mnltiplication of these num- 
bers produces the amount which appears in the text. Mr. Wilford (see Asiat. 
Research, iii. 3S2) makes this computation in a manner, and with a result, 
somewhat different. “ One year of mortals," he says, “is a day and a night 
of the gods, and 360 of our years is one of theirs: 12,000 of their years, or 
4,320,000 of ours, constitute one of tlieir ages, and 2,000 such ages are Brah- 
ma’s day and night, which must be multiplied by 360 to make, one of his 
years.” 

3 Tn other words, he -mis hatched. 

. * Vide the quotation from the Institutes of Menu, in Note A. at the Dad of 
Hie volume. 

® -Asiat. Research, ii. 537 .and 232. 
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BOOK II. beneath, and in the midst the .subtle ether, the eight re^ons,. 
CHAP. VI. and the permanent receptacle of "waters. The creation of 
- " — mind is next described ; but this "will be more conveniently 

considered "when we come to appreciate the notions of the 
Hindus in relation to thought. The creation however of 
man, or at least of the Hindus, is worthy of our particular 
regard. “That" the human race might be multiplied, he 
caused the Brahmen to proceed from his mouth, the Csha- 
triya from his arm, the Vaisya from his" thigh, and the 
Sudra from his foot.” The analogy of ordinary descent is 
again the foundation of this fantas"tic imagination ; and the 
Hindu could picture to himself the production of a human 
being, even by the Deity, only in. the way of a species of 
birth. This analogy leads to a still more extravagant con- 
ceit fpr the creation of other races of men, and living 
creatures. As if “The Mighty Power” could not jiroduce 
them by his male virtue alone, “He divided his own sub- 
stance, and became haK male, half female. By this female 
the male half produced Viraj, a demigod and saint ; Viraj, 
by the virtue of austere devotion, produced Menu, another 
demigod and saint.” Menu again, “desirous,” he says, “of 
giving birth to a race of men,” produced ten lords of 
created beings; and these lords produced, at his command, 
“seven other Menus, and deities, and "the mansions of 
deities, and great sages, and also benevolent genii, and 
fierce giants, blood-thirsty savages, heavenly quiristers, 
nymphs and demons, huge serpents and snakes of smaller 
size, birds of mighty wing, and separate companions ■ of 
Pitris, or progenitors of mankind ; lightnings and thunder- 
bolts, clouds and coloured bows of Indra, falling meteors, 
earth-rending vapours, comets, and luminai’ies of various 
degrees; horse-faced sylvans, apes, fish, and a variety of 
birds, tame cattle, deer, men, and ravenous beasts with two 
rows of teeth ; small and large reptiles, moths, lice, fleas, 
and common flies, with every biting gnat, and immoveable 
substances of distinct sorts. Thus was this whole assem- 
blage of moveable and stationary bodies framed by those 
high-minded beings.”* 

But in the Hindu books we find applied to the Divinity 
a great variety of expressions, so elevated, that they cannot 
be surpassed even by those of the men who entertain the 
* See Note B. at the end of the volume. 
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most sublime ideas of the Divine Nature, in tbe passage BOOK II. 
immediately quoted from Menu, he is described as the sole chav. vr. 

self-existing power, the soul of all beings, he whom the 

mind alone can perceive, who exists from eternity, and whom 
no being can comprehend. In a passage from the Brah- 
manda Purana, translated by Mr. Wilford, he is denominated 
“The great God, the great Omnipotent, Omniscient one, the 
greatest in the "World, the great Lord who goes through all 
worlds, incapable of decay.”* In a prayer, translated by 
Mr. Colebrooke, from one of the Vedas, he is called, “the pure 
Brahme, whom none can apprehend as an object of percep- 
tion, above, around, or in the midst-; the God who pervades 
aU regions, the first-born ; he, prior to whom nothing was 
born ; who became all beings, himself the Lord of creatures ; 
he, who made the fluid sky and solid earth, who fixed the 
solar prb and celestial abode, whom heaven and earth men- 
tally contemplate; the mysterious Being, in whom the 
universe perpetually exists, resting on that sole support ; 
in whom this world is absorbed, from whom it issues.”* 

Without multiplying instances, it 'may shortly be stated 
that human language does not supply more lofty epithets 
of praise than are occasionally addressed to their deities by 
the Hindus. 

To form a true estimate of the religion of this people, it 
is necessary by reflection to ascertain, what those expres- 
sions in the mouth of a Brahmen really mean. We shall 
incur the risk of completely deceiving ourselves, if, with the 
experience^ how natxirally vague and general expressions, 
especially in such abstract and mental subjects, convey the 
most diflferent ideas, to people in different stages of society, 
we take the lofty expressions of devotion in Hindu books, 
as full and satisfactory evidence of lofty conceptions of the 
Divine Nature. It is well ascer^ined that nations, who 
have the lowest and rneanest ideas of the Divine Being, 
may yet apply to him the most sounding epithets by which 
perfection can bo expressed.* 

1 Asiat. nesearcli. viii. 352. 2 Ibia, 432. 

3 In this theory of Jlr. Siai’s, there is a palpable fallacy, for it involves the 
impossible snpposition, that words are devised not only to express ideas that 
do not exist, but to express the very contrary of the ideas that tlie mind con- 
ceives. Expressions, according to this view of the subject, are lofty, not be- 
cause the conceptions areloftj-, but because they .arc base, as if we should say, 

‘ tall,’ when we meant ‘ short,’ or ‘ little,’ when we intended • large.’ This is 
utterly contradicted by every theory of language yet contrived : we must take 
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BOOK U. In tracing ■fhe. progress of natural religionj tlirougli the 
CHAP. VI. different stages of intellectual acquirement, :a'AHry impor- 

tant fact is discovered ; that language, on this subject, has 

a much greater tendency to improve, than ideas. It is ivell 
known how vile and degrading wei-e the notions of the 
Divine Nature presented in the fictions of the Greek poets ; 
insomuch that Plato deemed them unfit to be read yet 
the Brahmens themselves do not surpass the Greek poets 
in elevated expressions concerning the Deity. Orpheus, 
early and rade as is the period to which his poetry relates, 
thus describes the .celestial IGng ; “Jupiter, the sovereign ; 
Jupiter, the original pai’cnt of all things .; and Wisdom, the 
first procreator; and . all-delighting Love: JFor in the 
mighty frame of Jupiter are all contained: One power, one 
godhead: He is the great Regent of all.”= Ca3sar informs 


the sign as indicative of the thing signified, or speech would he of no more use 
in tlie interchange of thought, tlian the inarticulate ejaeul.ations of the bird or 
brute. It is very clear, however, where Mr. Mill errs ; he has lost sight of. the 
progress of opinion, and confounded different states of social feeling. It is 
possible, that the loftiest 'epithets of Divine power, and benignity, and glory, 
may have lost some of their force by frequent use, and they may be directed 
to objects to which they cannot in truth appertain. Wlien the terms were 
first employed, however, they expressed, no doubt, the ideas they were in- 
vented to e.xprcss ; and the Hindu priests, poets, and philosophers, by whom 
they were originally applied, attempted by them to convey the notions they 
conceived of the Divinity, liven now, in the mouth of a believing Hindu, they 
have not lost their purport : the object to which ho addresses tliem, thougli 
base and mean in our ej’es, is not so in his, and he imagines it to be invested 
with the attributes he assigns to it.' But this is of little importance to. the' 
argument. It may be very true that the epitliets are misapplied, that they 
are used as terms of course, that they exercise little influence on moral prac- 
tice ; the same things occur in other places than in India ; but, whatever may- 
be their practic.al value, tliey afford unequivocal proof, that at one time or 
other, and amongst some at least of the Brahmanical order, elevated notions of 
the power, and wisdom, and beneficence, of one only God, were entertained 
and expressed.— W. • 

1 He states that the only practical inference the youth could draw from the. 
accounts delivered by the poets concerning the gods was ; to commit all manner 
of crimes, and out of the fruits of their villany to offer costly sacrifices, and 
appease the divine' powers ; aSiKijTcov Kai dureov otto tiov aSi/ajuaTuv. De 
Hepub. lib. 595, <3. 

2 Orphic Fragm. vi. 3GG. Numerous passages might be produced : 

Z«u; ctrTiv aidijp, .Zswv 6e yi), Zeus 6’ oupavor’ 

Zeus TOi Ta rravra. Euphorion. 

*Et 9 ©eov €v navTcaat, Orphic. Erag. iv.'363. 

Jane pater, Jane tuens. Dive biceps, biformis, 

0 ! cate rerum sator ; 0 1 pfincipium Deorum. 

Verses from an ancient Choriambic poem, which are 
quoted by Tcrentianus Maurus de Metris. 

Zeus 6 rrpo rpuov KpouiStou. 'Outos ccjti feou oAuu Sijpiiovpyos. Prod, in 
Platon. Tim. p. 95. It is almost needless to quote Homer’s 

Ziua -re fMjTtoevra, ©ewu Travep’ am avSptov. 

“ The Araucanians'[the native Indians of Chili] aclmowledge a Supreme- 
Being, the Author of all things, whom they call Pillan, a word derived from 
puhi or pilli, the soul, and signifies the supreme essence ; they also call him 
Guenu-pillan, the Spirit of heaven ; Buta-gen, the Great Being ; Thalcovc, 
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us .that the Druids among the ancient Gauls delivered BOOK 11. 
many doctrines concerning.the nature of the universe, and chap. vi. 
the powers of the immortal gods;' and it is remarkable ^ 

that-the Greeks and the Romans were forcibly struck with 
the similarity between the ideas of the Druids, and those 
of the Brahmens of India, the klagi of Persia, the Chaldeans 
of Assyria, and the priests of Egypt.^ The creed of the 
ancient Germans, as we are informed by Tacitus, was, “that 
God is the Euler of all: other things are to him subject 
and obedient.”® In the ancient Scandinavian mythology 
the Supreme God was described as, “ The author of every 
thing that existeth ; the eternal,'^the ancient, the living and 
awful Being, the searcher into concealed things ; the Being 
that never changeth.”' On the statue of the Egyptian 
goddess Isis, was this inscription ; “I am every thing jiast, 
everything present, and every thing to.come.”® The Deity 
was described.by Zoroaster as “The First, the Incorruptible, 
the Eternal, without generation, without dissolution, without 
a parallel, the charioteer of all which is good, inaccessible to 
bribes, the best of the good, the wisest of the wise.”' The 
Getes asserted their deity Zamolxis to be the true God, that 
besides him there was none other, and that to him they went 
after death, being endo'wed with spirits immortal.' Even 
the rude tribes of America, wandermg naked in the woods, 

“appear,” says Robertson, “to acknowledge a Divine power 
to be the maker of the world, and the disposer of all events. 

They denominate him the Great Spirit.”® Thus it appears 
how commonly the loftiest expressions are used concerning 
the gods, by peoiJle whose conceptions of them are, confes- 
sedly, mean.® 

the Thunclerer ; Yilvcmvoc, the Crentor of all; Vilpcpilvoe, the Omnipotent ; 

Mollgelu, the Eternal; Aynolu, the Infinite, &c.” Molina, Civil Hist, of Cliili, 
hook II. eh. v. , „ , , 

A passage of Empedocles, containmg the language of a pui-e theology, may 
he .seen in Harris's Philos. Arrangements, ch. viii. p. 162. 

I Crnsar. de Bel. Gal. lih. vi. cap. 13. 

2'Sce Henry's Hist, of Groat Britain, i. 149; and the authorities there 

omnium Deus ; caitera suhjecta atqne parentia.” Tacit, de 
Mor. Germ. cap. xxxv. ^ , 

^ Seen, translation from the Edda in. Mallets Introduct, Hist. DenmarK, 
i. ch. 5, and ii. p. 7, 8. 

5 Plutarch, de Iside ct Osirido. 
c Euseh. Prsep. Evang. lih. i. p. 42. 
t Herodot.lib. iv. cap. 93, 94. . 

8 Eohertson’s Hist. Amer. ii. 197. ... 

3 “Cespeuples (les Eomains) adorent nn Dieu supreme et unique, qn ils 
appellent toiijours Dku tris-grand, et trls-hon; cependant ils ont hfiti un 
temple ii une coiirtisanne nommde Flora, et les honnes femmes do Borne ont 
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BOOK II. This imporbant fact, however remarkable, is founded on 

CHAP. VI. principles of very powerful operation in the nature of man. 

■ ' The timid barbarian, who is agitated by fears respecting the 

unknown events of nature, feels the most incessant and eager 
desire to propitiate the Being on whom he believes'them to 
depend. His mind works, with laborious solicitude, to 
discover the best means of recommending himself. He 
naturally takes counsel from his own sentiments and 
feelings: and as nothing to his rude breast is more delight- 
ful than adulation, he is led by a species of instinct to expect 
the favour of his god from praise and flattery. In an uncul- 
tivated mind, how strong this sentiment is, a very superfi- 
cial knowledge of human nature may convince us. Mr. 
Forster, in his Travels overland from India, was overtaken 
by a storm in the Caspian Sea; and remarks that during 
the danger “every man was imploring the Divine interpo- 
sition in his own manner and language.” “But my atten- 
tion,” says he, “was chiefly attracted by a Persian. His eja- 
culations were loud and fervent ; and the whole force of his 
prayers was levelled atAli; onAvhom he bestowed everytitle 
that could denote sanctity or military prowess. He called 
on him, by the name of the Friend of God ; the Lord of the 
Faithful ; the Brandisher of the invincible sword ; to look 
down on his servant, and shield him from the impending 
evil. Thinking also to obtain the more grace with the 
father, he would occasionally launch out into the praises of 
his two sons.”^ 

When the belief is once admitted that the Deity is 
pleased Avith lianegyric, it is evident to what length the 
agitated and ignorant Amtary will speedily be carried. 
Whatever may be the phrases AV’ith which he begins ; in a 
short time, the ardour of his fears incites him to invent 
new and stronger ; as likely to prove more agreeable and 
prevalent. Even these, by a short use, become familiar to 
his mind. When they begin to be stale and feeble, he is 
again prompted to a ueAV invention, and to more violent 
exaggerations. 

Exhausting quickly the powers of his language, he has 


presque toutes cliez elles tie pctits dicux penafes hauls tie quntre on cinq 
pouccs; une de CCS petites divinitds est la ddesse de tetons, I’autre celle do 
fesscs; il y a un penal qtdon appclle le dieu Pet." Voltaire, Essai surles 
Moeurs et I’Esprit des Nations, iv. 373. 

1 Forster’s ’Travels, it. ‘25G, 
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other expedients in store. The god, on whom his eulogies 
have been lavished, is that one, among the invisible 
powers, on whom his interests seem more immediately to 
depend- This deity is at first panegyrized on account of 
those operations alone which belong to his own depart- 
ment. The sun is originally applarided only as the regent 
of day : the bountiful giver of light, and of all its attendant 
blessings. But when jjanegyric on this subject is ex- 
hausted, the unwearied adorer opens a new fountain of 
adulation. The operations of some divinity, whose de- 
partment most nearly, resembles that of the favourite 
deity, afford some circumstance which, it is imagined, 
might do honour to that patron god. It is accordingly, as 
a very artful expedient, immediately detracted from the 
one, and ascribed to the other. No sooner is the novel- 
ty of this new attribute decayed, than the prerogative 
of some other divinity is invaded, and the great object of 
worship is invested with a new power or function of 
nature. This, it is evident, is a fertile discovery. The 
votary has many articles to add to his list of powers and 
functions, before he exhausts the provinces of the whole 
of the gods. He proceeds incessantly, however; adding to 
the works and dominions of the great divinity one pro- 
vince after another, till at last he bestows upon him the 
power and functions of all the gods. He is now the su- 
preme deity, and all the rest are suboi’dinate. He is the 
king of the celestial powers ; or, what is still more sub- 
lime, their author or father ; He from whom their very 
being and powers are derived. They still, however, retain 
their ancient departments : and he who was god of the 
winds remains the god of the winds : he who was god of 
the waters I’emains god of the waters. But they are no 
longer independent deities; they have now a superior, 
and are I'egarded in the light of his ministers or agents. 

The ingenuity of fear and desire sometimes invents a 
higher strain of flattery still. The power, which is dele- 
gated to so many extraordinary beings, is regarded as a 
deduction from that which might otherwise be wielded by 
the supreme. And happy is the man, who first imagines 
he can inform the Divinity, that no such division and 
diminution of his power exist: that those supposed agents 
or ministers are not in reality beings endowed with the 


BOOK II 
ciiAr.vi. 
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BOOK II. powers of the Almighty;, that they are those powers 
CHAP. VI. themselves; the different modes in which he manifests 

himself. After this, he is the one God. He is all in all : 

from him eveiythiug begins, in him everything termi- 
nates : he unites aU possible attributes : like time, he has 
no beginning, and shall have no end : all power belongs to 
him, all wisdom, and all virtue. Such is the progress of 
the language, not of knowledge and cultivated reason, but 
of the rude and selfish passions of a barbarian ; and all 
these high and sounding epithets are invented by men 
whose ideas of the divine nature are mean, ridiculous, 
gross, and disgusting. 

Some of the most enlightened • of the Europeans who 
have made inquiries concerning the ideas and institutions 
of the Hindus, have been induced, from the lofty epithets 
occasionally applied to the gods, to believe and’ to assert 
that this people had a refined and elevated religion. No- 
thing is more certain than that such language is far from 
being jiroof of such a religion. Tet ingenious men, from 
whom we have largely derived instruction, appear to have 
thought that no other proof was requisite ; and, as on this 
evidence they adopted the opinion themselves, thought 
that others ought to receive it on the same foundation.* 

1 Among the similar proofs which might be profluceil, of sublime theolo- 
gical notions, may be quoted the following remarkable passage from Garci- 
lasso de la "Vega (Royal Commentaries, book II. cliap. ii.); Besides the sun, 
whom tliey worshipped for the visible God, to whom they offered sacrifice and 
kept’festivals, the /neas, who were kings, and the Amautas, who were philo- 
sophers, proceeded by the mere light of nature, to the knowledge of the true 
Almighty God our Lord, JIaker of Heaven and Earth, as we shall hereafter 
prove by tlieir own words'and testimonies, which some of them gave of the 
Divine Majesty, wliicli they called by the name of Pachacamac, and i.s a word 
compounded of Pacha, which is the universe, and.Cnmac, which is the soul ; 
and is as much as he that animates the world. * » * Being asked who this 
Pachacamac was, they answered that it was he who g.ave life to the universe ; 
sustained and nourished ail things; but because they did not see him they 
could not know him ; and for that reason they erected not temples to him, nor 
offered sacrifice, howsoever they worshippped in their hearts and esteemed 
him for the unknown God." And in book VIII. eh. vii. he gives us tlie fol- 
lowing argument of an Inca, Topac Tnpanqui, “ Many say that tlie sun lives, 
and that he is the maker of all things; now it is necessary that the thing 
which is the cause of tlie being of another, should be assistant and operate in 
the production thereof ; now we know that many things receive their beings 
during the absence of the sun, and therefore he is not the maker of all things. 
And that the sun hath not life is evident, for that it always moves in its circle, 
and yet is never weary ; for if it had life it would require rest, as we do ; and 
were it free, it would visit other parts of the heavens, into which it never in- 
clines out of its own sphere: but, as a thing obliged to a particular station, 
moves always in the same circle, and is like an arrow which is directed by the 
hand of the archer.” The Mexicans, too, ns we are informed by Clavigcro, 
Hist, of Mexico, hook AH. sect. i. besides the crowd of their ordinary Deities, 
believed in “ a supreme, absolute, and independent Being, to whom they ac- 
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Since tliG langimgo employed by any iieoplc is a verj' 
fallacioiiR lest; of the ideas ivhich they entertain concerning 
the Divine Zsature, it is neccasary to investigate the cir- 
ctiinslances, in their religious practice or belief, which 
enable us in any degree to define their vague cxiircssions. 
Those circumstances are few; but their evidence deter- 
minate. Tlicy arc the opemtions ascribed to the Divinity, 
the services reputed agreeable to him, and the laws which 
ho is understood to have oixlainod. If these correspond 
with the ideas of infinite po.ver, wisdom, and goodness, 
we may believe with certainty that the sublime language 
is the expression of corresponding conceptions; on the 
other hand, v.-herc those operations, services, and laws, are 
in the higlicst degree unworthy of a perfect nature, we 
may be fully assured, that the sublime language is alto- 
gether ^vithout a meaning, the effect of flattciy, and the 
meanest of passions; and that it is directl}' suggested, 
not by the most lofty, but by ' the most grovelling and 
base, ideas of the Divine Nature. 

Of the host of Hindu Divinities, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva are the most exalted. Other nations have most fre- 
quently carried on the applause of one favomdte deity, till 
they bestowed upon him alone all power in heaven and 
earth. The Hindus have distributed the creation and 
government of the universe among those three, denomi- 
nating Brahma the creator, Vishnu the preseiwer, and Siva 
the destroyer. 

Of the highest scene of operation in which the Divine 
Being can bo contemplated by mortals, the creation of tho 
univcrec, tho conception, formed by the Hindus, is so far 
from corresjiouding wdtli high and' noble ideas of tho 
creating power, that it is consistent only with the meanest. 
This itself is a criterion of a religious system from which 
there is no appeal. 


knowlcapcca to owe fear nnd naorntion. They represented him in no external 
form, hccausc tlicy hellovcd him to ho Invisible; and named him only by the 
common appellation of God, in their lanRuagc Tentl, a word resembling still 
more in its mc.ming tlinti in its pronunciation the Tbcos of tlie Grcclcs ; but 
tbey applied to him certain cpitiicts which wero highly expressive of the 
cmndeiir and power wliicli tlicy conceived him to possess. They called him 
Jpninemoani, that Is, “lie by whom wo live:” and Tloque KaJmague. “Ho 
wlio Is all In himself." Clavlgcro adds, But their knowledge and worship 
of this Supremo Being was obscured, and in a manner lost, in the crowd of 
deities invented by tlicir superstition." 

VOL. I. 
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niSTOnY OF BIUTISII INDIA. 

HOOK II. Of the peculiar functions of Vishmi nnd Siva no tieU':- 

ciiAr. VI. minato conception appears to liave been formcnl. They 
arc two beings of mighty power, by whom great actions 
arc performed ; but there is no distinct sej>aration of their 
proAnnccs. Whenever, indcctl, we seek to ascertain the 
definite and precise ideas of the Hindus in religion, the 
subject eludes our grasp. jVll is loose, vague, wavering, 
obscure, and inconsistent.' Tlicir expressions point at 
one time to one meaning, and another time to atiolhor 
meaning;- and their wild fictions, to use the langtiagc of 
iJr. Hume, seem mther the plaj'some whimsies of monkeys 
in human shape, than the serious asseverations of a being 
who dignifies himself with the name of rational.’ Vishnu 
is not imfrcqueutly employed in tho acts which properly 
belong only to a destructive power; and Siva is so far 
from answering to tho title bestowed ui^on liim, th.at he 
is a^divinity hardlj' less beneficent than Vishnu himself. 

In the conception which the Hindus have formed of the 
government of the world, tho visible agency of tho Deity 
is peculiarly required. “I have passed,” says the pre- 
serving God, “ many births. Although I am not in my 
nature subject to birth or decay, and am tho lord of all 
ci'cated beings, yet having command over ni}’ own nature, 
I am made evident by my' own i)owor; and ns often a-s 


J Tlic confusion is not tlic fault of llic system Imt of its cxpoun<loTs. In tl'C 
■oripnal sclieme, Ilrniimn, Vislimi, and Slvn, were iintliliiB more tlmn instiio- 
lojiic.'il rersoninentions of tiie power of ttic one first cniisc, to create, to pre- 
.scrs'c, and to destroy. In tho course of lime, the lllndiis did precisely v li.it 
-the text nsserts they did not: " they carried on tlte n]ip)nuse of one favorite 
deity, till they hestowed upon him alone all power In licnvcn nnd earth.” 
Brahma, probnhly, Yislmu and Siva, certainly, imd tliclr respective followers, 
who naturally invested the deity of their prclcrcnee with the attributes of all. 
Tlic Vaishnavns, made Yislmu creator and destroyer, ns well as prc'crvcr: 
and the power of creatine and preservinc was nssl^cd by the Saivas to Siva. 
There is no confusion or contradiction of system in this. It Is the opi>ositlnn 
•of opposite sects. A person undertahing to pive an account of the Chiistbin 
Teligion would make strange work if he were to amalgamate as one undisidnl 
faitli, the conflicting tenets of Lutherans, Calvinists, nnd Romniii.sts. Witli 
-^’quaUpiornnco do we confound Ynislmnvn, Snivn, nnd Sakta doctrines. — W. 

^ This is admitted even by those whom the occasional expressions of the 
ITiiidns have most strongly convinced of Ihe sublimity of their sentiments. 
3Ir. Colehrooke says, “There is indeed much disagreement nnd consequent 
confusion in the gradations of persons interposed by Hindu tiicology Ictwccn 
■the Supreme Being nnd tho created world.” Asint. ricscnrch.vill.442. Even 
Sir William Jones is constrained to confess that the Hindu “ sehemc of theo- 
logy is most obscurely figurative, and consequently liable to dangerous mis- 
conception; that it is filled with idle superstitions, abounds witli minute nnd 
childish formalities, with ceremonies generally absurd, nnd often ridlnilons.j 
Bref. to Institutes of Menu. 

3 Hume’s Essays, ii. 470. 
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"tliere is a decline of virfcuej and an insurrection of vice BOOK II. 
and injustice in the 'world, I make myself evident ; and chap. vi. 

thus I appear from age to age, for the preservation of the 

just, the destruction of the wicked, and the establishment 
of virtue.”* “Aty Sechen himself,” says another sacred 
book, “all-knowing; as he is, could not number the meta- 
morphoses and different forms under which the Yishnu 
has appeared for the salvation of the universe.”- Such 
are the Hindu ideas of the manner in which the power 
of the Divine Being is exerted in the government of the 
■universe ! 

Of these visible appearances or incarnations of the 
divinity, ten, known in the Hindu mythology 'under the 
name of avatars, are peculiarly distinguished. The first, 
which is denominated the avatar of the fish, is thus de- 
scribed.® At the close of the last calpa, there was a general 
destruction, occasioned by the sleep of Brahma ; his crea- 
tures in different worlds being drowned in a vast ocean. 

The strong demon Hayagriva came near him and stole the 
Vedas, which had flowed from his lips. When the pre- 
.server of the imiverse discovered this deed, he took the 
shape of a mmute fish, called sap’hari. A holy king 
named Satyavrata then reigned. One day as he was 
making a libation in the river Critamala, 'the little fish 
said to him. How canst thou leave me in -this river water, 
when I am -too weak to resist the monsters of - the stream, 
who fill me -with dread ? Satyavrata placed it under his 
X)rotection in a small vase full of- water; but' in a- single 
night its bulk was so increased, that- it could not be con- 
tained in the- jar, and thus again addressed the prince ; I 
am not pleased ■with liifing in this little vase ; make me a 
large mansion where I may dwell in comfort. The king suc^ 
cessively placed it in a cistern, in a pool, and in a lake, for 
each of which it speedily grew too large, and supplicated 
for a more spacious place of abode; after- which he threw 
it into the sea,- when the fish again- addressed him: Here 
the horned -sharks and other monsters of great strength 
will devour me ; thou shouldest not. O valiant man, leave 
me in this ocean. Thus repeatedly deluded by the fish 

■■ Bapvat-Geota,p.51,52. * Bagavadain.p. H. _ . 

3 I have merelj; abrifi};ed the account which is given hy Sir William JoDds* 
in aiiteral transldtioiifroni the BhagavAt.’ Asiat«^Bes.*i, 23D. • 
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BOOK II. "wlio had addressed him -with gentle words, the king said, 

CHAP. VI. Who art thou that beguilest me. in that assumed shape ? 

■ Never before have I seen or heard of so prodigious an 

inhabitant of the waters, who like thee has filled, up, in a. 
single day, a lake a hundred leagues in circumference. 
Surely thou art the great God whose dwelling was on the 
waves. Salutation and praise to thee, 0 first male, the 
lord of creation, of preservation, of destruction ! Thou 
art the highest object, 0 supreme ruler, of us thy adorers, 
who piously seek thee. All thy delusive descents in this 
world give existence to various beings ; yet I am anxious 
to know for what cause that shape has been assumed 
by thee. The lord of the universe, loving the pious man, 
and intending to preserve him from the sea of destruction, 
caused by the depravity of the age, thus told him how ho 
was to act ; In seven days from the present time, 0 thou 
tamer of enemies, the three worlds will be plunged in an 
ocean of death ; but in the midst of the destroying waves, 
a large vessel, sent by me for thy use, shall stand before 
thee. Then shalt thou take all medicinal herbs, all the 
variety of seeds;, and, accompanied by seven saints, en- 
circled by pairs of all brute animals, thou shalt enter the 
spacious ark, and continue in it secure from the flood on 
one immense ocean, without light except the radiance of 
thy companions. When the ship shall be agitated by an 
impetuous wind, thou shalt fasten it with a large sea- 
serpent on my horn ; for I will be near thee, drawing" the 
vessel with thee and thy attendants. Thus instructed, the 
pious king waited humbly for the appointed time. The 
sea, overwhelming its shores, deluged the whole earth ; 
and it was soon perceived to be augmented by showers 
from immense clouds. He, still meditating on the divine 
command, and conforming to the divine directions, en- 
tered the ship ; when the god appeared again distinctly on 
the vast ocean in the form of a fish, blazing like gold, ex- 
tending a mUlion of leagues, with one stupendous horn, 
on which the king, as he had before been conunanded, 
tied the ship with a cable made of a vast serpent. After- 
wards the god, rising, together with Brahma, from the 
destructive deluge, which was abated, slew the demon 
JHayagriva. 

Such are the operations in the government of the universe. 
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-wliicli the religious ideas of the Hindus lead them to ascribe BOOK II. 
to the Divine Being. The second appearance or avatar of chap. vi. 

the Preserver is of the same character, and suggested by 

similar views. Hiranicheren, a malignant and destructive 
giant, who delighted in afllicting the earth, at last rolled it 
up in a shapeless mass, and plunged down with it into the 
abyss. On this occasion there issued from the side of 
Brahma, a being shaped like a boar, white and exceedingly 
small, which in the space of one hour grew to the size of an 
nlephant of the largest magnitude, and remained in the air. 

This .being, Brahma discovered to be Vishnu, who had as- 
sumed a body and become visible. Suddenly, it uttered a 
sound like the loudest thunder, and the echo reverberated^ 
and shook all the corners of the universe. Shaking the: full- 
flowing mane which hung down his neck on both sides, and 
erecting the humid hairs of his body, he proudly displayed 
his two most exceedingly white tusks : then rolling round 
his wine-coloured eyes, and erecting his tail, ho descended 
from the region of the air, and plunged head foremost into 
the water. The whole body of water "was convulsed by the 
motion, and began to rise in waves, while the guardian spii’it 
of the sea, being terrified, began to tremble for his domain, 
and cvj out for quarter and mercy. At length, the'^ower 
of the omnipotent having divided the water, and arriving 
at the bottom, he saw the earth lying, a mighty and barren 
stratum ; then he took up the ponderous globe (freed from 
the water) and raised it high on his tusk, one would say it 
W'as a beautiful lotus blossoming on the tip of his tusk. In 
a moment, with one leap, coming to the surface, by the aU- 
directing power of the Omnipotent Creator, he spread it, 
like a carpet, on the face of the water, and then vanished 
from the sight of Brahina.' 

Of the third avatar we have so particular and remarkable 
a description, that it merits uncommon regard.^ The soors, 
a species of angels, and all the glorious host of heaven, sat 
on the summit of Mount Meru, a fictitious mountain, highly 
celebrated in the books of the Hindus, meditating the disco- 


1 For an account of this avatar, see an extract from the Slahabarat, Asiat. 
research, i. 154 ; Bartolomeo’s Travels, hook ii. cli. vii. The peculiar descrip- 
tion of the hoar is taken from a translation by Mr. Halhed, of a passage in the 
Puranas, published in Maurice’s Hindustan,!. 407. 

2 It is a passage translated from the Mahabarat, by Mr. .Wilkins, in one of 
the notes to his translation of the Bagi’at-Gecta, p. 145, 146, note 76. 
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BOOK II. very of the Amreeta, that is, being translated, the vater of 
CHAP. vT. immortality: ■when Narayan* said unto Brahma, Let the 

ocean, as a pot of inilk, be churned by the united labour of 

the soors and assoora;- and "when the mighty ■waters have 
been stirred up, the Amreeta shall be found. A gi’eat moun- 
tain, named Mandar, ■was the instrument ■with ■which the 
operation ■was to be performed ; but the dews- being unable 
to remove it, they had recourse to Vishnu and Brahma. 
By their direction, the king of the sei’pents lifted up that 
sovereign of mountains, with all-its forests and inhabitants ; 
and the soors and asoors having obtained permission of the 
king of the tortoises, it was placed for support on his back, 
in the midst of the ocean. Then the soors and asoors, using 
the serpent Vasookee for the rope, the asoors pulling by 
the head, and the soors by the tail, began to churn the ocean 
while there issued from the mouth of the serpent, a conti- 
nued stream of fire, and smoke, and wind ; and the roaring 
of the ocean, violently agitated with the whirling of the 
mountain, was like the bellowing of a mighty cloud. Mean- 
'while, a violent conflagration was raised on the mountain, 
'by the concussion of its trees and other substances, and 
quenched by a shower which the lord of the firmament 
poured do^wn : whence an heterogeneovis stream, of the con- 
cocted juices of various treesjand plants, ran down into the 
briny flood. It was from this milk-like stream, produced 
from those juices, and a mixture of melted gold, that the 
soors obtained their immortality. The waters of the ocean, 
being now assimilated with those juices, were converted 
into milk, and a species of butter was produced, when the 
churning powers became fatigued; but Narayan endued 
them with fresh strength, and they proceeded with great 
ardour to stir that butter of the ocean. First, arose from 
it the moon ; next, Sree, the goddess of fortune ; then the 
goddess of ■wine, and the white horse, Oochisrava ; after- 
wards the jewel Kowstoobh ; the tree of plenty ; and the 

1 A name of Vishnu. 

- Dow, written otherwise Dewa, or Dera, is a general name for a superior 
spirit. 

By t'ft'isting the serpent aho;it the mountain, like a rope, and pulling it out 
first towards the one end, and then towards the other ; which affords us a 
description of their real mode of churning. A piece of ■>vood, so formed as 
best to agitate the milk, was placed hpright in the vessel, and a rope being 
.twisted round it"which two persons pulled alternately, one at the one end,!m(l 
the other at the other, it was ■whirled round, and thus produced the agitation 
required. 
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cow that granted eveiy heart’s desire. Then the dew BOOK 11. 
Dhanwantaree, in human shape, came forth, holding in his cuap. vi. 

hand a white vessel filled vuth the immoi-tal juice, amreeta; “ — 

which, when the asoors beheld, they raised their tumultuous 
voices, and each of them clamorously exclaimed. This of 
right is mine ! But as they continued to churn the ocean 
more than enough, a deadly poison issued from .its bed, 
confounding the three regions of the world with its immortal 
stench, until Siva, set the word of Brahma, swallowed the 
fatal drug to save mankind. In the mean while a violent 
jealousy and hatred, on account of the amreeta, and tho 
goddess Sree, sprung up in the bosoms of the asoors. But 
Narayan, assuming the ' form of a beautiful female, stood 
before them, whoso minds becoming fascinated by her 
presence, and deprived of reason, they seized the amreeta 
and gave it unto her. But a dreadful battle arose between 
the soors and asoors, in which Narayan, quitting the female 
figure, assisted the soors. The elements and powers of 
nature were thrown into confusion by the conflict ; but 
with the mighty aid of Narayan, and his weapon chacra, 
w'hich of itself, tmguided even by a hand,, performed mira- 
culous exploits, the soors obtained .the victory, and the' 
mountain Maudar was carried back to 'its former station. 

The soors guarded the amreeta with great care ; and the. god 
of the firmament, with all his immortal hands, gave the 
water of life mito Narayan, to keep it for their use. This 
was the third manifestation of the Almighty, in the preser- 
vation and government of the world. 

The fourth I shall describe with greater brevity. Hiri- 
nacheren, the gigantic ruler, who rolled up the earth, and 
plunged with it to the bottom of the abyss, left a younger 
brother, Hirinakassup, who succeeded him in his kingdom, 
and refused to do homage to Vishnu, but persecuted his 
own son, who was an ardent votary of that god. I,. said he 
am lord of all this visible world. The son replied, that 
Vishnu had no fixed abode, but was present everywhere. Is 
he, said his father, in that pillar 1 Then let him come forth ; 
and rising from his seat, he sti’uck the iflllar with his foot.; 
upon which Vishnu, bursting from it, with a body like, a 
man, but a head like a lion, tore Hirinakassup in pieces 
and, placed his son upon the throne.' 

> Asiat. Eeseavch. i; 154. 
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In the fifth, the sixth, and the seventh avatars, the Pre- 
serving Power appeared in human shapes for the destruc- 
tion of impious and ferocious kings, performing many heroic 
and many miraculous deeds. But, after the examples which 
have already been given, a particular description of these 
extravagant legends would poorly compensate the toil of a 
perusal. The eighth, however, is one of the most celebrated 
of all the incarnations of Vishnu. - He was born the son of 
Vasudeva and Devaci, of the royal family of Cansa, and 
obtained the name of Crishna. But as it had been predicted 
to Cansa, that one born of those parents would occasion his 
destruction, whence he had decreed the death of all their 
children, Crishna was secretly withdrawn, and brought up 
in the family of a shepherd or herdsman. Many and won- 
derful were the' transactions of his childhood, in which the 
wanton pranks of the mischievous, but amiable boy, are not 
less distinguished than the miraculous exploits of the god. 
When he grew up to youth, the indulgence of licentious 
love was his gi’eat occupation and enjoyment. It is a small 
part. of the pictm-e which I can, or which I need, to expose 
to view. The scenes with the young ^shepherdesses are 
painted oy the Hindus in all the glowing colours of oriental 
poetry. A passage from ahymn, or divine song, translated 
by Sir William Jones, is in the following words : “With a 
garland of wild flowers, descending even to the yellow mantle 
that girds his azure limbs, distinguished by smiling cheeks, 
and by ear-rings that sparkle as he plays, Heri' exults in 
the assemblage of amorous damsels. One of them presses 
him with her swelling breast, while she warbles with exqui- 
site melody. Another, affected by a glance from his eye, 
stands meditating on the lotos of his face. A third, on 
pretence of whispering a secret in his ear, approaches his 
temples, and kisses them with ardour. One seizes his 
'mantle, and draws him towards her, pointing to the bower 
on the banks of Yamuna, where elegant vanjulahs inter- 
weave their branches. He applauds another who dances 
in the sportive circle, whilst her bracelets ring, as she beats 
time with her palms. How he caresses one, and kisses 
another, smiling on a third with complacency; and now he 
chases her whose beauty has most allured him. Thus the 
wanton Heri frolics, in the season of sweets, among the maids 
’ A name of 'Vishnu. 
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of Yraja, wlio rush to his embraces, as if he were pleasure 
itself assuming a human form , and one of them, under a 
pretext of hymning his divine perfections, whispers in his 
ear: Thy lips, my beloved, are nectar.”* I shall select hut 
another instance, which is from the translation before us of 
the Bhagavat. “Crishna, finding himself on the banks of 
the Yamuna," began to play on his pastoral flute. All the 
shepherdesses, filled with desire, ran in crowds to hear his 
enchanting sounds . Crishna, beholding them burning with 
desire, informed them that it was contrary to the order 
established in the world, to quit their houses to seek the 
embraces of a lover. He added that their families might 
thus, if their husbands were jealous, be thrown into dis- 
order, and disgrace come upon themselves. He advised 
them accordingly to return. ■ The women replied, that their 
passion, it was time, were it for an ordinary man, would be 
criminid ; but desiring to unite themselves with the abso- 
lute master of all things, they could not believe that such 
an impulse was any other than meritorious. In regard to 
their husbands, they could have no I'ights which tended to 
the exclusion of God. Crishna, who saw the innocence of 
their hearts, graciously gave them entire satisfaction ; and 
by a miracle continually renewed, in all that multitude of 
women, each was convinced that she alone enjoyed the 
Deity, and that he never quitted her an instant for the 
embraces of another.”’ “Crishna,” says Sir William Jones^ 
^'continues to this hour the darling god of the Indian 
women. The sect of Hindus,” he adds, “who adore him with 
enthusiastic and almost exclusive devotion, have broached 
a doctrine which they maintain with eagerness, and which 
seems general in these provinces that he was distinct from 
all the avatars, who had only a portion of his divinity; Avhile 
Crishna was the person of Vishnu himself in a human form.”’ 
'*At a more advanced age,” continues Sir William, “he put 
to death his cruel enemy, Cansa: and having taken under 
his protection the king Yudhist’hir and the other Pandus, 
who had been grievously oppressed by the Curus, and their 

1 Asiat. Research, i. 187. 

Tl)is is spelt Emiiney in the French translation. 

3 Bagavadam, p. GO. This indeed was hut a trifle: for with his IG, 000 or 
17,000 wives he could perform the same feat. Sec Halhed's translation of the 
Bhagavat, in Maurice’s Hind. vol. ii. 

* He means the provinces where he then resided, Bengal, etc. 

s Asiat. Research, i. 200. 
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BOOK']!, tyrannical chief, he kindled the war described in the great 
CHAP. vr. epic poem, entitled the Mahabharat, at the prosperous con- 

elusion of which he returaed to his heavenly scat in 

Vaicont’ha, having left the instructions comprised in the 
Gita with his disconsolate friend Arjoon.”* He was after- 
wards slain, being wounded bp an arrow in the foot"- 

The ninth incarnation of Vishnu, and the last, yet 
vouchsafed, of the Divine appearances, was in the person 
of Buddha. The object of tMs avatar is described in the 
•following verse of a Hindu poet; “Thou blamest, Oh ■won- 
derful, the whole Veda, when thou seest, O kind-hearted, 
the slaughter of the cattle prescribed for sacrifice, O 
Cesava,^ assuming the body of Buddha. Be victorious, 0 
Heri,^ Lord of the universe!”^ But though Buddlia is, by 
the Hindus, regarded as a manifestation of the Divine 
Being, the sect of Buddhists are regarded as heretical, and 
are persecuted by the Brahmens. It is conjectured that, 
at one time, a great number of them had been compelled 
to fly from the country, and spread their tenets in various 
directions.® The religion of Buddha is now found to pre- 
vail over the greater part of the East ; in Ceylon, in the 
further peninsula, in Thibet, in China, and even as far as 
Japan.^ “The tenth avatar,” says Sir William Jones, “we 

J Asint. Eesenreh. i. 2G1 . Ho sometimes, lioivever, met witli serero repulses. 
“ Calijun, a prince who resided in tlie western parts of India, was very near 
defeating his amhitious projects. Indeed, Crislina was nearly overcome and 
subdued, after seventeen bloody battles;, and according to the express words 
of the Puraniis, he was forced to have recourse to treachery, by which means 
Caiyun was totally defeated in the eigliteenth engagement." Wilford, on 
Chron. of Hindus, Asiat. Rcsearoli. T.288. 

2 Bagavadam,p. 13. “The whole history of Crishna,” says Anqnetil Dn- 
perron, in his Observations on the Bhagavat, in the P.echerchcs Historinnes ct 
Gdographiqucs sur ITnde, “ is a mere tissue of Greek and Roman obscenities, 
covered with a veil of spirituality, which, among the fanatics of all descrip- 
tions, conceals the most abominable enormities.” Speaking of a temple of 
Vishnu at Satymangalam, in the Mysore, Dr. Buchanan says, “ The rath, or 
chariot, belonging to it, is very large, and richly carved . The figure-, on it, 
representing the amours of that god, in the form of Chrishna, are the most 
indecent that 1 have ever seen.” Buchanan’s Journey through Mysore, etc., 
ii. 237. 

2 A name of Vishnu. 

■* Another name of ATshnu, vide supra, p. 247. 

® Asiat. Research, ii. 121. 

® “As to Buddha,” says’ Sir 'William Jones (Disc, on the Gods of Greece, 
Italy, and India) , “ he seems to have been a reformer of the doctrines contained 
in the Vedas ; and, though his good-nature led him to censure these ancient 
books, because they enjoined the sacrifices of cattle, yet he is admitted as the 
ninth qvatar, even by the Brahmens of Casi." 

2 A controversy has been started,- whether the religion of Buddha was 
derived from that of Brahma, or that of Brahma from the religion of Buddha. 
There seems little chance that data will ever -be obtained, to prove either the 
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are .told is yet to come, and Js expected to appear mounted 
(like the crowned conqueror in the Apocalypse) on a white 
horse, with a cimeter blazing like a comet, to mow down 
all incorrigible and impenitent offenders who shall then he 
on earth.”* 

It will require the .addition of but a few passages more of 
this wild mythology, to convey a satisfactory idea of the 
actions and qualities which the Hindus ascribe to their 
supreme deities. “It is related,” says Mr. Wilford,^ “in 
the Scanda,^ that when the whole earth was covered with 
water, and Vishnu lay extended asleep in the bosom of 
Devi,* a lotos arose from his navel. Brahma sprung from 
that flower, and looking round without seeing any creature 
on the boimdless expanse, imagined himself -to be the first- 
born, and entitled to rank . above all future beings. .Re- 
solving, however, by investigation, more fully to satisfy 
himself, he glided down the stalk of the lotos, and finding 
-Vishnu asleep, asked loudly who he was. J am the first- 
born, answered Vishnu, waking: and as Brahma contra- 
dicted him, they had an' obstinate battle, till Mahadeva, or 
Siva, pressed between them in great wrath, saying, It is I 
who am truly the first-bom; .but I will resign my preten- 
sions to either of you who shall be able to reach and behold 
the summit of my head, or the soles of my feet. Brahma 
instantly ascended ; but having fatigued himself to no pur- 
jjose in the regions of imrhensity, yet loth to .abandon his 
claim, he returned to Mahadeva, and' declared that he had 
attained the crcwn of his head, calling, as his witness, the 
first-born cow. For this rinion of pride .and falsehood, 
.the angry god ordained, that no sacred rites should be .per- 


qne or the other. Glemens Alexandrinus would lead us to hclicve, that the 
feligiou of Buddha, in his time must have been in high repute: Eitri 5e twi' 
IvSuiv, says he- (Strom, lib. i. p. 352), oi rots Bourra Trttdojtti’Ot TrapayyeA/tao-i, 
ov fit irjrepjSoATjv trc;tvorr,TOs wv ©eov TeTtftTjKoat. (See also Hieronym. Cont. 
Jovian, lib. i. cap. 20,) This divinity was not confined to the Asiatics. There 
'iVas a Butus, or Bnto of Egypt, a Battus of Gyrene, and a Boeotns of Greece. 
(See Bryant’s Anaiysis of Ancient ilythoiogy, iii. 170.) One of the primitive 
•authors of the sect of Manieheans took the name of Buddas ; another that of 
■Manes j both of them names identical with the names of gods and sacred beings 
among the Hindus. Beausobre Hist, de Munich, liv.i. ch. i. — ^M. 

Jlnch additional information has been collected since, this was written, and 
the history of Buddhism is clearly made out. See Bumouf Histoire de Boud- 
dhismo, and Harvey’s Eastern Monachism and Manual of Buddhism, &c. — W. 

- * Asiat. Eesearch. i..Z3G. See also Ward’s View, &c. of the Hindus, (i.'3. 
London Ed.) for an account of th>ten avatars. 

2 Asiat, Eesearch. iii. 374. 3 One of the Puranas. 

t This means literally, the goddess. 
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BOOK II. formed to BraRma. When Vishnu ret\irned, he acknow- 
cnAP.vi. ledged that he had not been able to see the feet of 
- ■ Mahadeva, confessed him to be the first-born among the 

gods, and entitled to rank above them all.” 

After a passage such as this, ’svho Tvould expect to find 
the foUomng? “The patriarch Atterien retired into a 
forest, and there performed rigorous devotion, having for 
his nomrishment nothing but the vrind, and being exposed 
to all the injuries of the atmosphere. One day he addressed 
his vows to the Eternal in these words : 0 thou who hast 
created, and who preservest the universe; 0 thou by 
whom it is destroyed ; give me the knowledge of thyself, 
and grant me the vision of thee! Then a fire issuing from 
the crown of the votary’s head, made all the gods tremble, 
and they had recourse to Vishnu, to Siva, and to Brahma. 
Those three divinities, completely armed and mounted, ac- 
companied by Lacshmi, Gunga, and Seraswati, their wives, 
presented, themselves liefore the saint. Prostrating him- 
self, Atterien worshipped them, and uttered the following 
words : 0 you three Lords, know that I recognise only one 
God: inform me which of you is the true divinity, that I 
may address to him alone my vows and adoratiohs ! To 
this application the three Gods replied ; Learn, O devotee, 
that there is no real distinction between us : what to you 
appears such is only by semblance: the Single Being ap- 
pears under three forms ; by the acts of creation, of pre- 
servation, and destruction: but he is One.”* Yet this 
“Single” Being, this One God, is thus again represented, a 
few pages after, in the same Purana : “Even Brahma, finding 
himself alone with his daughter, who was full of charms and 
knowledge, conceived for her a criminal passion.”- Thus are 
we taught by the Hindus themselves to interpret the lofty 
phrases which the spirit of exaggeration and flattery so 
frequently puts into their mouths. 

Of the Eirst-born Mahadeva, or the One, Eternal God, 
under one of his forms, we have the following sacred story. 
He was playing one day at dice with Parvati,® when they 
quarrelled, and parted in wrath to different regions. They 
severally performed rigid acts of devotion, but the fires 
which they Idndled blazed so vehemently as to threaten a 

• Bagavaflam, p. 9G, et seq. ® Ib. 178. 

3 One of the names of his mfe. 
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general conflagration. The clevas,* in great alarm, hastened BOOK IL 
to Brahma, who led them to Mahadeva, and supplicated him chap. vr. 

to recall his consoi't ; but the wrathful deity only answered, 

that she must come by her own free choice. They accor- 
dingly despatched Guhga, the river goddess, who prevailed 
on Parvati to return to him, on condition that his love for 
her should be restored. The celestial mediators then em- 
ployed X!amadeva,^ who wounded Siva with one of his 
flowery arrows ; but the augiy divinity reduced him to 
ashes with a flame from his. eye. Parvati soon after j)re- 
sented herself before him in the form of a Cirati, or 
daughter of a mountaineer, and seeing him enamoured of 
her, resumed her o^vn shape.® Of the various passages of 
a similar nature, presented to us in the history of this 
God, 1 shall content myself with another, extracted by 
Ifi'. Wilford from the Scanda Purana. “There had sub- 
sisted,” says he, < “for a long time, some animosity between 
Brahma and Mahadeva in their mortal shapes; and the 
latter, on account of his bad conduct, which is fully 
described in the Puranas, had, it appears, given much 
uneasiness to Swayambhuva, and Satarupa. For he was 
libidinous, going about stark-naked, with a large club in 
his hand. Be this as it may, Mahadeva, who was the 
eldest, saw his claim as such totally disregarded, and 
Brahma set up in his room. This intrusion the latter 
wanted to support; but made use of such lies as pro- 
voked Mahadeva to such a point, that he cut off one of his 
heads in his divine form.” Such are the ideas which the 
Hindus entertain of the actions and' character of their 
supreme deities ; on whom, notwithstanding, they lavish 
aU the most lofty epithets of divinity which human 
language can supply.® 

’ A general name of the inferior gods. * One of the devas. 

® See this story as extracted from the Puranas, Asiat. Kesearches, iii. 402. 

* Ib. Ti. 474. 

5 Much of what has been cited in the text is sectarial, intended to exalt Siva 
or Vishnu at the expense of the other, or of Brahma. A very great part is the 
invention, also, of comparatively modem times, when the manners of the 
Hindus had received a taint from Mahomedan licentiousness. Many of the 
faults, however, are, no doubt, inseparable from all mythological systems in 
which the passions and acts of men are attributed to divinities, It must be 
remembered, however, that the gods of the Hindus are, even in the opinion of 
the vulgar, finite beings, living for along period, but destined to die. Nor is 
this notion to be taken as a proof of their unworthy conception of the divine 
nature ; it is rather a proof that they, attach the character of inferior dhnnity 
to the- objects of their worship. Eternity, and all the higher attributes of 
godhead, are reserved for the one God, the origin of all things. If the language 
of panegyric ascribes them to the personifications of his power, it is less in 
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Tlii.s theology affords a remarkable instance of that pro- 
gress in exaggeration and flattery which I have described 
as the genius of rude religion. As the Hindus, instead of 
selecting one god, to whom they assigned all power in 
heaven and in earth, distributed the creation and admi- 
nistration of the universe among three diriuities, they 
divided themselves into sects; and some attached them- 
selves more particularly to one deity, some to another.* 


tlicir oivn persons than as emanations from liim, and idcntifiahloVith liim. 
This is always tlic prevailing idea of hymns and prayers addressed to the divi- 
nities who are the subjects of praise.— ^W. 

• Mr. Paterson, in liis Discourse on the Origin of the Hindu Hcligion, deli- 
neates a terrible picture of this Hindn controversy', 'flic people separated, ho 
tells us, “ into sects, each selecting one of the triad, the particular object of 
their devotion, in preference to and exclusive of the others i the followers of 
Vishnu and Siva invented new symbol-s, cacli, to ascribe to tlicir respective 
divinity the attribute of creation. This contention for prc-cmincncc ended in 
the total suppression of tlie worship of Brahma, and the temporary submission 
of Vishnu to the superiority of Siva; but this did not last long; the sects 
raised crusades against each other; liordes of armed fanatics, under the title 
of Sanyasis and Vniragis, enlisted themselves ns champions of their respective 
faith ; the former devoted their lives in support of the superiority of Siva ; 
and the latter were no less zealous for the rights of Vishnu : alternate 
victoiT and defeat marked the progress of a religious war, which for ages conti- 
nued to harass the earth, and inflame mankind against each other,” Asiat. 
Research, viii. 45, 40. Dr. Buchanan informs us, “ Tliat the worshippers of the 
two gods (Vishnu and Siva,) who are of different sects, are very apt to fall 
into disputes, occasioning abusive language, and followed by violence; so tlint 
the collectors have sometimes been obliged to have recourse to the fear of the 
bayonet, to prevent the controversy' from producing bad effects.” Buchanan’s 
Journey through Jiysore, &c., i. 13. Tlie missionary Dubois observes, that 
“we see the two sects striving to exalt the respective deities whom they 

worship, and to revile those of their opponents The followers of 

Vishnu vehemently insist that he is far superior to Siva, and is alone worthy of 
all honour The disciples of &va, on tlie contrary, no less obsti- 

nately affirm that Vishnu is nothing, and has never done any act, but tricks so 
base as to. provoke shame and indignation,” &c. Description, &c. of the 
People of India, p. 68. See ,too, the Missionary Ward’s View, &c. of the Hin- 
doos. Lond. Ed. Introd. p. 27. 

Tlie preface to (Bhagavadam) the French translation of tlie Bhogavat, by M. 
D’Ohsonville, says, ‘‘The Indians are divided into two orthodox sects, whicli, 
however, violently oppose one another; the one asserting the supremacy of 

"Vishnu, the other of Siva The Puranas,” it says, ‘‘.differ in 

their interpretations of the Vedas, some of them giiing the supremacy' to 
Brahma, some to -Vishnu, and some, to Siva; These books are, properly 
speaking, .pieces of controversial theology. The Brahmens, who composed 
them, disputing to which of their three gods tho supremacy belongs, support 
the pretensions of each by an cnormousmass of my-tliological legends and mys- 
tical opinions,- in favour of the God whora the author adopts; All are equally 
supported by the authority of tho Vedas.” 

Mr. Colebrooke, doscribing.the different' sects of the'Hindus,' infoims us that 
“ Sancara Acharya,. tho'colebrated'commentatorroii the Veda;- contended for' 
the attributes of Siva,- and founded or- confirmed the sect'off Salves,' who wor- 
ship Malmdeva asthe-Supreme-Being, and deny the "independent existence-of 
Vishnu and other Deities.'. Madhava Acharya' and"Vallabha Acharya have in 
like manner ' established the scct'of 'Vaishna-vas'who adore Vishnu as'Godl 
'The Suras (less-numerous-than-itho-'two 'sects above' mentioned) worship'-thb 
sun, and -acknowledge- mo 'otheri divlnityi ■ The Ganapatyas adore Ganesa.'as 
uniting in his person all the- attributes of the Deity''.” ' Note Al on the Religious 
Ceremonies of tho Hindus.- Asiat. Research, vii. 
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Presently the' usual consequence ai^peared. ^Yhichever BOOKH. 
of the three gods any votary selected for his peculiar ciiap. vi. 

patron, he expected to perform to him one of the most 

«.gi-eeahle of all possible services, by representing him as 
superior to the other two. This we find to have been the 
practice, invariably and enthusiastically. In a passage 
from the Scanda Purana, one of the sacred books in 
honour of Siva, we- have seen by what legends his votaries 
■endeavour to elevate him above Brahma and Yishnu; 
while he cuts off the head of the one for contesting with 
him the supremacy, and has it expressly yielded up to him 
by the other. It is not, however, sufficient that the 
favourite god should be only superior to the rest ; what- 
over honour is derived from their actions, that too must 
be claimed for him ; and he is asserted to be himself the 
author of all their achievements.* 

A still higher strain of flattery succeeds. Not only must 
he absorb their actions, it is accounted still nobler if he 
■can be asserted- to absorb even themselves; if Siva, for 
■example, can be affirmed, not only to be Siva, and to be at 
■once creator, preserver, and destroyer, but can be declared 
to be Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva themselves. Beyond even 
this, a step remains.' In the same manner as he absorbs 
the gods, he is finally made to absorb everything. He is 
asserted-to be the universe itself. Pie is then all inall. 

We shall find this process pursued with the Hindu divi- 
nities, one after another. In another sacred book,^ dedi- 
cated to Siva,' that god is made to declare, “ I have always 
been, and I always am, and I always will be. There is no 
second of whom I can say that I am he, and that he is I. 

I am the within of all .the withins. I am in all surfaces; 
Whatever is I am; and whatever is not I am. I am 
Brahma; and I am also Brahme; and' I am the causing 
cause. Whatever is in the east I am ; and whatever is in 
the west I am ; and whatever is in the south I am ; and 

1 It is strange that this source ' of. perplexity and contradiction did not sug-- 
gest an explanation of the difficulties previously intimated. For a more 
detailed vio'vv of. the sects of the Hindus, see Asiat. Eesearches, vols. xvi. 
andxvii. — ^W. . , . 

. 2 . The Oupnekhat, of.-n-hich an ancient version into the Persian language 
lias -heen . found. Anquetil Duperron published first some specimens of a 
translation from this in the Becherches Historiques et Gdographiqdes sui 
P-Inde; and has since published a translation of the ivhole in Latin. There is 
a translation of it lilceivise among the late Mr. AUein’s manuscripts ‘in the 
British Museum; - 
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book II. whatever is iu the north I am. Whatever is below I am ; 

CHAV. and whatever is above I am. I am man, and not man, and 

— ■ ■ -M . woman. I am the truth; I am the ox; and I am all other 
animated beings. I am more ancient than all. I am the 
king of kings. And I am in all the great qualities. I am 
the perfect being. Whatever has been, Rudra* is; and 
whatever is he is; and whatever shall be he is. Rudi’a is 
life, and is death; and is the past, present, and future; 
and is all worlds.”- But if the votaries of Siva, with 
exaggerating devotion, thus infinitely exalt him above all ; 
the same, or, if possible, still greater hononrs, do the 
adorers of Vishnu lavish upon that divinity. “ Let it not 
be thought,” says the Bhagavat, “ that Vishnu is only one 
of the three divinities, or triple powers. Know that he is 
the principle of all. It is he who created the universe by 
his productive power; it is he who supports all by his 
preserving power ; it is he, in fine, who destroys all by his 
destructive power. He creates under the form of Brahma, 
and destroys under that of Siva. The productive power 
is more excellent than the destructive, and the preserving 
more excellent than the productive. To the name of 
Vishnu, therefore, is attached the pre-eminence, since the 
title of preserver or saviour is peculiarly attributed to 
him.”^ In the Bhagvat-Geeta, Orishna is thus addressed : 
“0 mighty being! who, greater than Brahma, art the 
prime creator ! eternal god of gods I the world’s mansion ! 
thou art the incorruptible being distinct from aU things 
transient! Thou art before all gods, and the supreme 
supporter of the universe! Thou knowest all things ! .By 
thee, 0 infinite form! the universe was spread abroad. 
Thou art Vayoo the god of winds, Agnee the god of fire, 
Varoon the god of oceans, Sasanka the moon, Prajapatee 
the god of nations ! Reverence be unto thee before and 
behind, reverence be unto thee on all sides, O thou who 
art all in all ! Infinite is thy power and thy glory ! Tho\i 
includest all things, wherefore thou art all things.”* In a 

> One of the many names of Siva, or Jlahadeva. “ Onpnekhat, ix. 

3 Bhagavadam, p. 8, 9. 

* Bhagvat-Geeta, p. 94: see similar strings of praises. Ibid. pp. 84 to 88; 
pp. 78, 79 ; p. 70. At p. 80, he is denominated, “ The father and the mother of 
this world which affords another curious coincidence with the phraseology 
of other religions. The orphic verses irepi make Jupiter the “ father 

and mother of all things.” 

Havrwr fiey trv TrajTjp, fujrrjp, &c.— Hymn. ix. ver. 18. 
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Sanscrit inscription, taken from a stone at Buddha Gaya, 
Buddha is tlius addressed; “Reverence he unto thee, 0 
god, in the form of the god of mercy ; the lord of all things, 
the guardian of the universe. Thou art Brahma, Vishnu^ 
and Mahesa.* Thou art lord of the universe ! Thou art, 
under the proper form of all things, moveable and im- 
moveable, the possessor of the whole.’’^* 

Among the numerous expre.ssions of panegyric and 
adora.tion which the Hindus apply to their divinities, none 
seem to have made a deeper impression upon some of the 
most intelligent of our English inquirers, than the epithet 
ONE.^ This has so far prevailed as to impress them witb a 
belief that the Hindus had a refined conception of the 
unity of the Divine Nature. Yet it seems very clear that 
the use of such an epithet is but a natural link in that 
chain of unmeaning panegyric which distinguishes the 
religion of ignorant men. When one divinity has been 
made to engross the powers of all the rest, it is the neces- 
sary termination of this piece of flattery, to denominate 

Valerius Soranus calls Jupiter “ the father and mother of the gods.” 

Jupiter omnipotens, regum Eex ipse Deamque 
Progenitor, Genetrixque Deuni ; Deus unus et idem. 

Apud Augustin, de Civitat. Dei, lib. iv. cap. si. et lib. vii. cap. ix« 

Syncsius rises similar language : 

2u iraTTjp, <xv &’e<T<ri MWiiP, 

2v 6' apartv cv Se ©>)Xvs. — Synes. Hymn. iii. 

Even Jfartial, in a sort of a Hymn, or eulogy upon Mercury, beginning 
Hermes Marlia seculi voluptas, 

Hermes omnibus.eruditus armis ; 

&o. &c., ends thus, 

Hermes omnia soiv's, el ter vnus — Mart. Ep. lib. iv. ep. 25. 

“ De Deo, ejnsque cuitu,' ita Glialdseos tradidisse referunt ; 1 . Esse Deum 
• omnium regem, parenlemque, cvjus providentia universorum ordo ntque ornatus 
/actus est. — Bruckeri Hist. Grit. Phiiosophitc, lib. ii. cap. ii. sect. 18. 

1 Another name for Siva., 2 Asiat, Ecsearch. i. 284, 285. 

3 Mucii' of what follows on, this subject is verb.al quibbling, One, in San- 
scrit, as in other language3,hri.ay no doubt imply “chief,” “principal," or meta- 
phorically denote identity of persons; but it should have been proved that the 
word was so used when applied to the “ One" Deity. It does not signify, 
wlien so employed, the chief— or the same — but the one distinct from and 
above all, and from whom all things proceeded. AVliat notions Mr. Mill would 
have the term express he should have explained ; it is evident tiiat he has in 
his instances confounded very different things ; the notion of one of many with 
one over many, and the simple ideas of unity and supremacy, with more com- 
prehensive ideas of other attributes. Why should the belief of one God not 
prevail amongst the Africans ? What do we understand of oneness more than 
tliey ? AVhy should not the Heathen nations have had some perception of this 
truth, although it failed to influence their practice ? “ The intelligent pagans 
acknowledged only one God according to the phrase quoted by Laertius of 
Thales. God is the oldest of all things, because he is unmade or unproduced, 
and the only thing that is so.” — i. 35. “The Pagans do often characterize the 
Supreme God by such titles, epithets, and descriptions, as are ineoranmnicably 
proper to him, thereby plainly distinguishing him from all other inferior gods." 
Cudworth, ii. 11, — W. 
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I?OOK II. liim Titn o:.T. Ork-ntr.l otiehl ir.orvovor {o l/iv.' 

< i!'.r. VI. rfilcctc'! th.'vl p?)'’ r.n rpHlitl nf vi'n" c»'inii!p;i fttul 
■ !ipj>lic.''.t.ion in tho l.itipir.croi of vv.'.i.'i; r.iiil is l>y no int-iin*- 

r. founthition v.'iicrfon to infer anum^ tin- Hin'lns any con- 
ception analogous to that v.-hicli we ilonote l>y iiic term 
'• Unity of Go i." The {r:^nsllvtion of the Institutes nf Meiui 
affords us a very fi.itisf.ictory example : “Then only is a 
man perfect xvhen ho cou.si.sts of throe jicrsons united, his 
wife, hirnsclf, and his son ; and thus have learned llrahnicns 
announced this — the hnshand is even oxj; with his wife.”' 
Yet .surely no unity of being was .supposed in this triune 
penson, (I man, his xcife, and Ids son. An, wo are infonneil 
by Macrobius, was among the Assyrians a word wliich 
.signified oar, .and ivas a n.ainc conferred by them upon 
tlicir chief divinity.- The Babylonians applied it to tinir 
]-irincipal goddess.’ The god Binunon, as v.o learn fr.mt 
the Bible, had the same epithet.'* Mr. Bryant i-ays it v.a-. 
a .sacred title among all the E.astcm nations, and originally 
confen-cd upon the sun.’ liven the Greek ]>oets, who have 
never been suspected of refined notions of the unity of 
God, employ it to irrofusion. It is apidied to .Tujfiter, to 
Pluto, to the sun, to Dionjasus." jiVll tlio gods are nfiirmed 
to be one.' “ One power,” says the Orphic jioctry, “ one 
elivinity, Jujiitor is the great ruler of all.”’ Plutarch in- 
forms us that Apollo was frequently denominated the 
monad, or the oxiA' 0x1;;“ and from the emperor .Tulian 
wo learn, that the jieople of Edessa lind n god wliom they 
called riloxinu.s, a word of the same interjirotation.” Few 

1 Iii'titHtcs of Monti, eh. i.x. -ir). 

- Uoo, qnem siniimnm nmximiimquc vencr.iiitiir, Ailml nor.ion, iVilmint. 
V.jiis iionilnis Intori'i'ctiitlo MKnilioit vmis. .'I.iorob, Siitiir. lib. 1. nij.. 03. 
S'liis rodniilicnliun Mr. IJrymit, with cmitl reason, snp]>o;ej to U' n rni-erblho , 
"but is ivroiij; in siiiqiosiiic It nn onlinnl. 1. oy. 

3 A5u, qJoi'T icai ioro JI->Pi’Auie<ue T) llpa. licweliius, nil verb. Tlic Orael.s 
ftavc it, for n feminine npplicntlon, n feminine teiTnlnntinn. 

’ Zeclnirinii, cli. xii. vcr. 11. “ As the inoiiniiiiK of AOml Kiinmon, In tlie 
Tnllcy of Mecidilon.” 

s Anniysis of Ancient Mytliolopy, 1. 29. 

“ 'Eis Zees, tis ArJqe, tit 'lIAtot fit Aionnrot, 

'I'lt Ocot O' Trai’Tfo-o'i. — Orpli. I'r.aj:. iv. p. 3fi t. 

' IIAovTuir, TTtpyc^oi'Tj, ^rjfiTjrrjp. Kvxptt, 1-peortt, 

TpiTwi'ft, Nqptut, TT,eut, Kai Kvai-oxatrtt, 

'EpfujoO', 'II^atCTTOt Tt sAvTOt, lloi', Zcvt Tt, (cm 'IIpij 
Aprcpit, i;5' I'-xacpyot AicoAAcgr, tit Otot tern. — llcrmcsi.annx. 

I' Orpliic. Fnipn. vi.3C0. 

“ Tt;i' MOXAAA TOVt oi'Spot oronnitii’ AiroAAui'a. — Plntarcll. Isit Ct 
Osiris, 3S1. 

1“ Oint. ir. p. 150. See note 2, in r.agc 25G, -nlierc Merenry Is dcnomln.-itei 
tlie Thricc-unc, 
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nations shall we find witliout a knowledge of the unity of BOOK IT. 
the Divine Nature, if we take such expressions of it as chap. vr. 

abound in the Hindu writings for satisfactory evidence. 

By -this token, Mr. Park found it among the savages of 
Africa.* 

In pursuance of the same persuasion, ingenious authors 
have laid hold of the term Brahme, or Brahm, the neuter 
•of Brahma, the masculine name of the creator.^ This they 
have represented as the peculiar appellation of the one 
god ; Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, being only names of the 
l^articular modes of divine action. But this supposition 
(for it is nothing more)* involves the most enormous 
inconsistency ; as if the Hindus possessed refined notions 
of the unity of God, and could yet conceive his modes of 
action to he truly set forth iu the characters of Brahma, 

Vishnu, and Siva; as if the same people could at once be 
so enlightened as to form a sublime conception of the 
Divine Nature, and yet so stupid as to make a distinction 
between the character of God and Ms modes of action. 

The parts of the Hindu writings, however, wMch are 
already before us, completely refute this gratuitous notion, 
and prove that Brahme is a mere unmeaning, epithet of 


' “ The belief of one God,” says he, “ and of a future state of reward and 
puni^liment. Is entire and unircrsal among them.” Park’s Travels in Africa, 
p. 273. 

2 Sir W. Jones says (Discourse on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and India), “ I 
must always ho remembered, that the learned Indians, as they are instructed 
by their own books, in truth acknowledge only one supreme being, whom they 
call Brahme, or the Great One, in the neuter gender; tliey believe his essence 
to be infinitely removed from tlie comprehension of any mind but his own ; 
and they suppose him to manifest his power by the operation of his divine 
spirit: whom-they name Vishnu, the Pervader, in the masculine gender, 
whence he is often denominated the. first male. * * * » When they consider 
the Divine Power exerted in creating,' or in giving existence to that which 
existed not before, they call the Deity Brahma, in the masculine gender also ; 
and when they view him in the light of Destroyer, or rather changer of forms, 
•they give him a thousand names, of which Siva, Isa or Iswara, Kudra. Hava, 
Sambhu, and Mahadeva, or Mahesa, are the most common.” Mr. AVilford 
(Asiat. Itesearcli. iii. 370) says tliat Bralima, Vishnu, and Mahadeva, ” are 
only the principal .forms in whicli the Brahmens teach the people to adore 
Brahm, or the Great One.” 

3 It is something more than supnosition. “The attributes ni^ affirmed by 
■the Vedas to be the creating, protecting, destroying, and the lilic, powers of 
tlie Supreme Being. Tlieir worship, under various representations by means 
of consecrated objects, is prescribed by the scripture to the human race, who, 
owing to the wavei'ing nature of tlieir minds, cannot without assistance fix the 
thoughts on the incomprehensible and Almighty Being.” Defence of Hindoo 
Tlieism, by Sankara Sastri. Rammohun Roy, wliilst he denies the necessity 
of the worship, equally admits the character of personified attributes attached, 
by the A^edas tliemselves to Brahme, A’'l3hnu, and Siva. Translations from the 
Vedas, p. 145.— W. 
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I300K II. praise, applied to various gods and no more indicative 
CHAP. VI. of refined notions of the unity, or any perfection of the 
■ Divine Nature, than other parts of their panegyrical devo- 

tions. W e have already beheld Siva decorated "with this 
title.- Vishnu is denominated the supreme Brahme in 
the Bhagvat-Geeta.^ N^ay, ive find this Brahme, the gi’eat, 

I Tliis is a specimen of most perverse reasoning. Brahme is said to he a 
mere unmeaning epithet of praise, applied to various gods; hut if it means 
nothing, what honour can it do them, why is it attached to them ?. It must have 
some signification, or it would not he employed. It may he absurdly used; 
but, undoubtedly, when God or man is called Brahme, it is intended to sav, 
that he is something of a more elevated nature than his ordinaiy nature— that 
ho is, in fact, one ivith that being, who, according to particular doctrines, is 
not only tlie cause of all that exists, but is all that exists. The reasonableness 
of the Vedanta pliilosophy, the fitness of sectarial panegyric, arc not in ques- 
tion. The eulogy of any individual god by identifying him vith Brahme, 
derives its weight entirely from the notion that besides the inferior divinities, 
there is a God, one, uncreated and eternal, with whom to be identified, figu- 
ratively or philosophically, is highest praise. — W. 

* Vide supra, p.3iG. 

“ Bliagvat-Gceta, p. 84. Tlie term Para Brahme, or Great Brahme, is ap- 
plied, not once, but many times to Grishna, in the Bhagavat. See Haliicd’s 
translation in Maurice’s Hindostan, ii. 342, 351, 354, SCO, 375, 377, 379, 380, 
417, 444. “The Sri Vaishnavam Brahmens,” says Dr. Buchanan' (Journey 
through Sfysore, etc., 1. 144), “worship Vishnu and the gods of his family 
only, and nil over the Deccan are almost exclusively the officiating priests in 
the temples of these deities They allege Brahma to be a son of Vishnu, and 
Siva the son of Bralima. Vishnu they consider as the same with Para Brahma” 
(thus Dr. Buchanan spells it instead of Brahme), “ or the Supreme Being.” 
Yet of tills Supreme Being, this Para Brahma, they believe ns follows : “ One 
of the Asuras, or demons, named Tripura, possessed a city, the inhabitants of 
which were very troublesome to the inhabitants of Brahma Lolca. the heaven 
of Brahma, who attempted in vain to take the place ; it being destined not to 
fall, so long as the women who resided in it should preserve their chastity. 
The angels at length offered up their prayers to Vishnu, who took upon himse.f 
the fonn of a most beautiful young man, and became Budha Avatara. En- 
tering then into the cit)% he danced naked before the women, and inspired 
them with loose desires, so that the fortress soon fell a prey to the angels.” 
Ibid. Even Vach, the daughter of Ambhrina, is decorated with all the attri- 
butes of divinity. Mr. Colebrooke gives us the following literal version of a 
hymn in one of the Vedas, which Vach, he informs us, “ speaks in praise of 
herself as the supreme and universarsoul" [the title which, it is pretended, 
exclusively belongs to Brahme] — “I r.ange with the Rudras, with the Vasus, 
with the Adityas, and with the Viswadevas. I uphold both the sun and the 
ocean [metra and varuna], the fiimamcnt, and fire, etc. » * Me, who am the 
queen, the couferrer of wealth, the possessor of knowledge, and first of such 
as merit worship, the gods render, universally, present everywhere, and per- 
vader of all beings. He, who eats food through me, ns he, who sees, who 
hears, or who breathes, through me, yet knows me not, is lost ; hear then the 
faith which I pronounce. Even I declare //ifs .Sef/*, who is worshipped by- gods 
and men. - 1 make strong whom I choose I make him Brahme, holy and wise. 
For Rudra I bend the bow, to slay the demon, foe of Brahma : for the people 
I make war oh their foes ; and I pervade heaven and earth. I bore the father 
on the head of this universal mind ; and my origin is in the midst of the ocean ; 
and therefore do I pervade all beings, and touch this heaven with my form. 
Originating all beings, I pass like the breeze; I am above this heaven, beyond 
this earth ; and what is the gbeat oke, that am I.” Asiat. Research, viii. 
402, 403. Jlr. Colebrooke says that Vach signifies speech, and that she is 
personified as the active power of Brahma, proceeding from. him. Ibid. There 
is a curious passage, descriptive of the universal soul, translated from the 
Vedas by Mr, Colebrooke. Several persons “ deeply conversant boly 
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the eternal one, the supreme soul, employed in rather a 
subordinate capacity. “The Great Brahm,” says Crishna, 
“is my womb.' In it I place my ftntus; and from it is 
the production of all nature. The great Brahm is the 
womb of all those various forms which are conceived in 
every natural womb, and I am the father who soweth the 
seed.”* In one of the morning prayers of the Brahmens, 
cited from the Vedas by IVIr. Colebrooke, water is denomi- 
nated Brahme,^ “The sun,” says Yajnyawalcya, “isBrahme; 
this is a certain truth revealed in the sacred Upanishats, 
and in various sac’has of the Vedas. So the Bhawishya 
Parana, speaking of the sun : Because there is none greater 
than he, nor has been, nor will be, therefore he is cele- 
brated as the supreme soul in all the Vedas.”^ Air, too 
receives the appellation of Brahme. Thus, says a passage 
in the Veda; “That which moves in the atmosphere is 
air, Brahme."^ Thus again; “Salutation unto thee, 0 air! 
Even thou art Brahme, present to our apprehension. Thee 
I will .call ‘ present Brahme thee I will name ‘ the right 
one:’ thee I will pronounce ‘the time one.’ May that 
Brahme, the universal being entitled Air, preserve me.”^ 
Eood, too, is denominated Brahme ; so is breath, and in- 


wit, aud possessed of (jreat dwellings, meeting together, engaged in this dis- 
<inisitioni What is our soul? and whoisBralmie?” Going together for inform- 
ational a profound sage, they addressed him thus: “ Thou well knowest the 
universal soul, communicate tliat knowiedge unto us.” The sage addressed 
each of them, “ whom he worshipped as the soul.” The first answered, “ the 
heaven.” But the sage replied', tliat this was only the head of the soul. The 
second declared that lie worsliipped ” tlie sun as the soul.” But the sage told 
him, this was only the eye of tlie soul. The third said that he worshipped 
“ air as the soul and tiie sage answered, that this was only the breath of the 
soul. .Tile fourth declared tliat he worshipped ” the ethereal element as the 
soul.” But the-sage replied that tliis was only the trunk of the soul. The 
fifth answered,.that he worshipped “water as the soul.” But the sage re- 
joined that this was only the abdomen of the soul. The sixth informed him 
that he worshipped “earth as the soul.” But the sage declared that tliis was 
only the feet of the soul. The sage next proceeds to deliver his own explana- 
tion ; and utters a jargon, which has not even a semblance of meaning. “ He 
thus addressed them collectively : You consider this universal soul as it were 
an individual being; and you partake of distinct enjoyments. But he who 
avorships as the universal soul, that which is known by its manifested portions, 
and is inferred from consciousness, enjoys nourishment in all worlds, in all 
beings, in all souls : his head is splendid, like that of this universal soul ; his 
eye is similarly varied ; his breath is equally diffused ; his trunk is no less 
abundant; his abdomen is alike full ; and his feet are the earth ; his breast is 
tlie altar : his hair is the sacred grass ; his heart the household fire ; his mind 
the consecrated flame ; and his mouth the oblation.” 

1 Bhagvat-Geeta, p. 107, * Asiat. Eesearch. v.349. 

^ An extract from a Sanscrit Commentary by Mr. Colebrooke, Asiat. Ee- 
search. v. 352. 

* Asiat, Ees. viii. 417. 
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BOOK II. tellect, and felicity.^ Nay, it is affirmed, as part of the 
CHAP. VI. Hindu belief, that man himself may become Brahme ; thus 

in the Bhagvat-Geeta, Crishna declares : “ A man being- 

endowed -with a purified understanding, having humbled 
his spirit by resolution, and abandoned the objects of the 
organs ; who hath freed himself from 'passion and dislike, 
who worshippeth with discrimination, eateth with moder- 
ation, and is humble of speecTi, of body, and of mind ; whe 
preferreth the. devotion of meditation, and who constantly 
placeth his confidence in dispassion ; who is freed from 
ostentation, tyrannic strength, vain-glory, lust, anger, and 
avarice; and, who is exempt from selfishness, and in all 
things temperate, is formed for being Brahm.”" 

Such are the proofs on which the opinion has been 
adopted that sublime principles run through the religion 
of the Brahmens.^ I know no supposition which can. be- 

1 Extract from the Vedas by Mr. Colcbrooke, Asiat. Research, viii • 
455, 45G. 

2 Bhagvnt-Gccta, p. 131, 132. 

3 Sir W. Jones seems to have found proofs of a pure theism almost every 
•where. Speaking of the Arabs, he says, “ The religion of the poets, at least, 
seems to have been pure tlieism ; and this -^ve may kno-w rvitli certainty, be- 
cause v,'a have Arabian verses of unsuspected antiquity, which contain pious 
and elevated sentiments on the goodness and justice, the pot\-er and omnipo- 
tence, of Allah, or the God. If an inscription said to have been found on 
marble in Yemen be authentic, the ancient inhabitants of that country pre- 
served the religion of Eber, and professed a belief in miracles, and a future 
state.” (As. Res. ii. 8.) Did Sir W. not kno-w that the wildest religions, 
abound most in miracles, and that no religion is without a belief of a future 
state ? Did it want an inscription in Yemen to prove to us this ? Sir W. finds 
proofs of a pure theism as easily among the Persians as among the Arabs. 
“ The primeval religion of Iran,” he says, “ if we rely on the authorities ad- 
duced by Jlohsani Fani, was that which Kewton calls the oldest (and it may be 
justly called the noblest) of all religions : A firm belief that one supreme Gcd 
made the world by his power, and continually govei-ncd it by his providence ; 
a pious fear, love, and adoration of him ; a duo reverence for parents and aged 
persons : a fraternal affection for the whole human race, and a compassionate 
tenderness even for the brute creation.” Yet under Ilushang, wlio, it would 
appear, was the author of this primeval religion, ho tells us, that the populai- 
worship of the Iranians was purely Sabian. (Ibid. p. 53.) At the same time 
he assures us, that during his supposed Mahabadian djmasty, -when this. 
Hushangism and Sabianism existed, a Brahm.enical system prevailed, “ which 
we can hardly,” he says, “ doubt was the first corruption of the oldest and 
purest i-eligion.” (Ibid. p. 59.) By this account three different religions 
must have all been the prevalent religions of Persia, at one and the same 
time. Unless (which is not a theory with slight presumptions in its favour> 
we conclude that all three were originally one and the same. — Even on the 
most sober-minded and judicious men, the lofty language of a mean super- 
stition is calculated to impose. The industrious and intelligent Harris, in his 
account of the travels of William de Rubruqnis,. states it as his opinion, “after 
all the pains that ho had been able to ttike, in order to obtain some sort of cer- 
tainty on this head,” that the religion of the Tartars includes these three 
points : “ First, — that there is one God, the fountain of being, the creator of all 
things, the ruler of all things, and the sole object of Divine worship. Second- 
ly, — that all men in general arc his creatures, and therefore ought to consider 
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employed to reconcile the inconsistencies, and to remove BOOK II. 
the absui’dities, which we have found this opinion to in- chap, vi; 

volve, unless it be assumed that the legends of the Hindus 

are all allegorical : and though, in their literal interpreta- 
tion, they may be altogether unworthy of a perfect being 
that yet a recondite and enigmatical meaning may be ex- 
torted from them, which vdU tally with the sublime hypo- 
thesis it is wished to entertain. Undoubtedly, if we 
assume to ourselves the licence of giving to the Hindu 
mythology a meaning to suit our own views, we may form 
out of it not only a sublime theology, but a sublime philo- 
sophy, or any thing we please. It might, however, have 
been imagined that the futility, the absurdity, of these 
arbitrary interpretations had been too well exposed to 
allow them to mislead such men as some of the advocates 
for . the allegorical sense of the Hindu scriptures.' The 
latter- Platouists, and other refiners upon the mythology of 
Greece and Rome, drew from it a pm-e system of theology, by 
the very same process which is adopted and recommended 
iu regard to the fables of the Hindus. “ Without a tedious 
detail,” says Mr. Gibbon, “the modern reader could not 
form a just idea of the strange allusions, the forced etymo- 
logies, the solemn trifling, and the impenetrable obscurity 
of these sages, who professed to reveal the system of the 
universe. As the traditions of Pagan mythology were 
variously related, the-sacred interpreters were at liberty 
to select the most convenient circumstances ; and as they 

each other n.? brethren descended from one common parent, and alike en- 
titled to all tlic blessings he bestows ; and that, therefore, it is great impiety to 
abuse .those blessings, or to injure each other. • Tliirdly, — That in as much as 
the common reason of mankind hath taught them to establish property, it is 
necessar)' that it should bo preserved, and that it is therefore the duty of every 
man to be content with his own.” (See Harris’s Collection of Voyages, vol. j l 
Les Moskaniens m’ont tons assurds unanimement, qu’ils n’avoicnt jamais eu 
d’idoles; ni de divinitds subalterncs, mais qu’ils sacrifioient uniquemeut h un 
ctre supreme ct invisible. (Pallas, Voyage, i. I2G. 

■ • The advocjites of this interpretation arc not Europeans alone. The 
Hindus themselves give it, aud not without good authority. “ It is indispu- 
tably evident that none of the raetapliorical representations which arise from 
the metaphorical style in which the Vedas arc written, were designed to be 
viewed in any other light than a mere allegory.” — Rammohun Roy, p. 12. 

“ Corresponding to the natures of diffcrcnl; powers or qualities, numerous 
figures have been invented for the benefit of those who are not possessed of 
sutliciont understanding.”— Jlahiimirvana, quoted, by Rammohun Roy. “For 
the benefit of those who are inclined to worship, figures are invented to serve 
as representations of God, and to them either male or fem.alo forms, and other 
circumstances, are fictitiously assigned.”— Jamadagni, cited by Rammohun 
Roy, p. 34. This allegorical representation is then avowed by the Hindus 
themselves, as the source of theif popular belief.— W. 
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translated an arbitrary cipliei’, they could extract from any 
fable any sense whidi was adapted to tbeir favourite 
system of religion and philosopliy. The lascivious form of 
a naked Venus was tortured into tbe discovery of some 
moral percept, or some physical truth ; and the castration 
of Atys explained the revolution of the sun between the 
tropics, or the separation of the human soul from vice and 
error.”' But if a condemnation thus severe can be justly 
pronounced upon those who allegorize the Greek and Ro- 
man mythology, what judgment should be formed of those 
by whom the same mode of interpretation is applied to 
the fables of the Hindus?- The Egyptian religion is 
allowed on aU hands to have possessed the same funda- 
mental principles with the Hindu, and to have resembled 
it remarkably in its outward features : yet, of all the 
systems of superstition which were found within the Ro- 
man empire, Mr. Gibbon pronounces this to be the most 
contemptible and abject.” » There are satisfactory reasons 
for supposing that improvement in the language of the 
Brahmens, and refinement in the interpretations which 
they put upon their ancient writings, not to speak of what 
may have been done by their favourite inactice of interpo- 
lation have been suggested by the more rational and simple 
doctrines of Mahomet.' The natural efiect of acquaintance 
nith a better creed is well described by Mr. Bryant. “It 
is to be observed,” he says, “that when Christianity had 
introduced a more rational system, as well as a more 


* Gibljon’s Hist, of the Dccl. irncl Fall of the Rom. Emp. n . 71 . 

2 Tl>c llinilu ideas are so extrcmclr loose, vafciic, and uncortnin, that they 

are materials unspeahahly convenient for workmanship of this desenption. 
‘‘ The Hindu religion,” says an Oriental scholar of some A Tom- to 

pliant, that then; is scarcely an opinion tt will not counlitiance. A Tom to 
Shiraz, hy Edward Scott Waring, Esq. p. 3, note.— M. 

Mr. Waring is no autliority on Hindu subjects.— U . _ 

3 Gibbon’s Hist, of the Decl. and Fall of the Rom. Emp. i. 52. 

•I Resides the invincible reasons afforded by the circumstances of the case, 
the artful pretences and evasions of the Brahmens arc evidence enough. 
Mr.WlIford, having stated the general opinion, that the three principal gods 
of Egj-pt resolve them into one, namely, the sun, says, Jhc case vvm imarlj 
the same in ancient India ; but there is no .subject on which the modern Brah- 
mens arc more reserved ; for when they are closely interrogated on the htle 
of Deva, or God, which their most sacred books give to the sun, 
direct answer, have recourse to evasions, and often contradict one another 
themselves. Tliey confess, however, imanimously, that the sun is an emblem 
or image of the three great divinities jointly and mdividuallj . that is of 
Rrahmc, or the supreme one.” Asiat.Rcs. iii.372.— M. 

These general assertions of Wilford are always to be 
caution. There is no reason why the Brahmans should make a mjsteo _m 
appljing the word Deva to the Sun. The Sun is a god, a Deva, and Deva 
properly means, that which shines.— W. 
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refined worsMp, among mankind ; tbe Pagans were struck BOOK H. 
with' the sublimity of its doctrines, and tried in tbeir turns chap. iv. 

to refine. But tbeir misfortune was, that they were 

obliged to abide by tbe' theology w'bich bad been trans- 
mitted to them ; and to ma'ke the history of the Gentile 
gods tbe basis of their procedure. This brought them 
into immense difficulties and equal absurdities : while they 
laboured to solve what was inexplicable, and to remedy 
what was past cure. Hence we meet with many dull 
and elaborate sophisms even in tbe great Plutarch : but 
many more in after-times, among tbe writers of whom I 
am speaking. Proclus is continually ringing tbe changes 
upon the terms,, i/oos voepos, and votjros; and explains what 
is really a proper name, as if it signified sense and intellect. 

In consequence of this, he tries to subtilize and refine all 
the base jargon about Saturn and Ebea and would persuade 
us that tbe most idle and obscene legends related to the 
divine mind, to tbe eternal wisdom, and supremacy of tbe 
Deity. ‘Thus be borrows many exalted notions from 
Cbristiauity ; and blends them with the basest alloy, with 
the dregs of Pagan mythology,” ‘ Such are the opinions 
of the greatest men respecting those attempts to allegorize 
a rude superstition, which some of tbe most celebrated of 
our Indian guides so vehemently recommend,® 

* Brymit’s Analysis of Ancient JIj'thology, Hi. 104, 105. 

2 Jlr. llallied very judiciously condemns the project to allegorize and/refine 
upon the Hindu mythology. “ Many conjectural doctrines,” says he, “have 
been circulated hy the learned and ingenious of Europe upon the mythologj- 
of the Gcntoo.s'j and they have unanimously endeavoured to construe tlie 
extravagant fables with which it abounds into sublime nnd mystical sjTubols 
of the most refined morality. This mode of retisoning, however common, is 
not quite candid or equitable, because it sets out with supposing in those 
people a 'dcficiency'bf faith with respect to the authenticity of their own 
scriptures, whicli, although our better information may convince us to be alto- 
gether false and erroneous, yet are by them litertiHy esteemed as the imme- 
diate revelations of the Almighty. ... It may possibly be owing to tin's 
vanity of reconciling every other mode of worship to some kind of conformity 
with our otvn, that allegorical constructions and forced allusions to a mystic 
morality have been constantly foisted in upon the plain and literal context of 
every Pagan mythology. . . . The institution of a religion has been in every 
country the first step towards au emersion from savage barbarism. . . . The 
vulgar and illiterate have' always understood the mythologj- of their country 
in its literal sense ; and there was a time to every nation, when tlie higliest 
rank in it was equally vulgar and illiterate with the lowest. ... A Hindu 
esteems the astonishing miracles attributed to a Brihma, a Itaam, or a Kishen, 
as facts of the most indubitable authenticity, and the relation of them as most 
strictly historical.” Preface to the Code of Gentoo Laws, p.xiii.xiv. On the 
religion of ancient nations, "Voltaire saj-s with justice* “ On ponrroit faire des 
volumes'sur ce sujet ; mais tous cos Volumes se reduisent h deux mots, e'est 
que le gros du genre humain a dtd et sera trhs long-temps insensd et imbtfeile ; 
et que peut-ctre les plus insensds de tous ont etc ceux, qui ont voulu trouver 
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BOOK IL Of the pure aud elevated ideas of the Divine Nature, 
CHAP. vr. -which are ascribed to the Hindus, or to any other people, 

an accurate judgment may be formed, by ascertaining the 

source from which they are derived. It will be allowed that 
just and rational views of God can be obtained from two soiu"- 
ces alone : from revelation ; or, -where that is wanting, from 
sound reflection upon the frame and government of the uni- 
verse. Wherever men arc sufficiently improved to take 
a comprehensive survey of this magnificent system, to ob- 
serve the order which prevails, the adaptation of means to 
ends, and the incredible train of effects which flow from 
the simplest causes ; they may then form exalted notions 
of the intelligence to which all those wonders are ascribed.' 
If all the unrevealed knowledge which we possess respect- 
ing God, the immediate object of none of our senses be 
derived from his woi-lcs, they whose ideas of the works arc 


un sens h ces fables absui-dcs, ot mettre do la raison dans la fiilie." Voltaire, 
I’liilosopliie do I’Histoirc, Oeuvres Completes, a Gotlm, 1785, tom.xri. p. 22. 
3Ir. Wilicins, reprobating some other attempts at refinement on tlie Hindu 
text, says, “ ho has seen a comment, by a zealous Persian, upon tlie n-anton 
odes of tiieir favourite poet Hafiz, wherein every obscene allusion is subli- 
mated into a diviiic mysterj', and'tho host and the tavern are as ingeniously 
metamorpliosed into tlieir prophet and his holy temple.” Bliagvut-Gceta, 
note 1 14. — Ji. 

Every oriental scholar linows that the odes of Hafiz, as of many other 
Persian poets, are allegorical, and that all the rapturous love of Sufi rwiters 
is mystical pliilosophy relating to the separation of individualized sonl from 
the source from wlience it emanated. It is very true that e.vplaiiation by alle- 
gory may have been carried sometimes to excess, but to the composition of a 
popular mytliology many elements contribute, and none more copiously than 
allegory. The greater number of the Hindu fables me obvious allegories, and 
the foundation of the whole system, in its popular shape, is eminently alle- 
goric,al. The three chief divinities arc repeatedly admitted to bo notliing 
more tlian personifications of the powers of God in action. With the vulgar 
the personifications become realities — the types become the things typified. — 
This is the natural progress of .all idolatry, even -ivhere it has been grafted 
upon the simple truths of Cliristianity ; and there is no difiiculty in under- 
standing how it sliould have taken this course in Hindustan. — W. 

1 That the notions of the Hindus are irrational and ciToncous, may be ad- 
mitted, and they arc tlicreforo offensive to minds better informed ; but tlie 
subsequent designations of degrading, gross, and disgusting, are scarcely ap- 
plicable; nor is any distinction here made between rnythologic.al and philoso- 
phical views, the absurdity is restricted to the former ; the latter fully recog- 
nises the order of the world as the necessary consequence of its mode of 
development, and men .are enjoined to study God in his -works. “ The Vedas,” 
says Rammolmn Roy, “ hold out precautions against framing a deity after 
liumtm imagination, and recommend mankind to direct all researches towards 
the surrounding objects, viewed cither collectively or individually, bearing in 
mind their' regular, -wise, and wonderful combinations and .arrangements.” 
Introd. to the abridgment of the A’-edant, viii. The philosophical doctrines, 
which invariably enjoin disregard of all external, and merely temporal exist- 
ence, and the exclusive direction of the powoi-s of mind to the study of a 
man’s own soul, m.ay be condemned as unwise and ill-directed, but they can 
scarcely be termed, with justice, mean and degrading; the end is elevated, 
though file means be mistaken. — W. 
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in tlio Iiigbesfc degree absurd, mean, and degrading, cannot 
•wlialcver may be the language •n'bich they emidoy, have 
elevated ideas of the author of thoso avorLs. It is impos- 
sible for the stream to ascend higher than the fountain. 
The only question therefore is, v/hat arc the ideas which 
the Ilindus have reached concerning the \visdom and 
beauty of the universe. To this the answer is clear and 
incontrovertible. Ho people, how rude and ignorant .so- 
ever, who have been so far advanced as to leave us memo- 
rials of their thoughts in writing, have ever drawn a more 
gross and di.sgusting picture of tlic universe than wliat is 
liresonted in the ■UTitiugs of the Hindus.* Li the concep- 
tion of it no coherence, wisdom, or bcautj’, ever appears : 
all is disorder, caprice, iiassion, contest, iDortents, prodi- 
gies, violence, and deformity It is j)crfcctly evident that 

’ Even Jlr. Jr.iurico s.i}'s ; “ Tlic Hindu notions of tlic mundane system ar 
nltojaitlier tlic most moristroun tliat ever were adopted l>y any beings, w’lo 
boast tlic Ilglitof reason; and, bi truth, very little reconcilcable tvitli tliosc 
sublime Idiasrvc liave been taiisht to cntcrfaiii of tlic profound Icaniing and 
rcnomicd sasacity of the ancient nraiimcns.” JInuricc, Hist, of Hindost. i. 
41)0. I have met rvith notliin;; in Sanscrit literature in any decree to be com- 
pared n-Uh tlic follow-inK reflection of a I’cruvian Inca, •.‘If the heaven be so 
Khirlons, which is tlic throne and sent of the rachncamac, how much more 
]io\verfui, plittcrintr, and resplendent must his person and Jlajcsty he, who 
was the malter and creator of them all. Other sayings of his were these, J/ 1 
mre (o mlorc any of Uitsc ierruMnl things, it should certainly be a uise and 
discreet man, tehuse excellencies surpass alt earthly creatures.” Garcll.asso do 
Vcpn, Hnyal Commentaries of Peru, book iv. ch. lU. There is a passage which 
1 have read since tliir. w.as written (wliicli however may well he snspcctcd of 
flowing at a recent date from a foreign source) translated’ by Mr. Ward, from a 
work by Cliininjecvn, in wlilcli tlic inference that nCod e.aisfs bceausc tlie uni- 
verse c.vists, is very distinctly c.vprcsscd. Ward’s View, Sec. ii. 305. l.ond. Ed. 

^ In my rcscarclics concctaiing tlic religious ideas of the Hindus, I was much 
stntcksvith tlic title of a clinptcror lecture in the I!hngvat-Gceta, “ Display of 
the Divine Nature In the form of the universe.” 1 seized it svitli eagerness : 
Here, I tlionght, will undouhtedly bo found some reflections on the wisdom and 
orxler of 'the universe ; I met w’itli only the following monstrous cxliibition : 
“ Behold,” says Vishnu, in the form of Crishnn,to Arjoon, "behold things won- 
derful, never seen before. Behold in this my body the whole world aniniato 
and inanimate, and all things else thou hast a mind to see. But .as thou art 
unable to sec with these thy natural eyes, I will give thee a hc.avcnly eyc.witli 
wliich behold my divine connexion.” — After this, Arjoon declares, “ I behold, O 
god, within tliy breast, tlic dews assembled, and every specific tribe of beings. 
I sec Brnlima, tliat deity sitting on his lotiLS-thronc ; all tlic Itccsliecs [saints] 
and hc.avcnly Ooragns [serpents]. I see tliyscif, on nil sides, of infinite shape, 
formed witli abundant arms, and hollies, and mouths, and eyes ; but I can 
neither discoror thy hcgiiraing, thy middle, nor again thy end, 0 universal lord, 
fonn of tlio universe 1 I sec tlico witli a crown, and nnned with club and 
clincni [tlio martial weapon of Crishna, a sort of discus or quoit], a mass of 
glory, darting rcfolgcnt beams around. I sec tlicc, difficult to be seen, sbinlng 
on nil sides, with light immc.asuroblc, like tlie ardent fire or glorious suii. 
Thou art the supremo being, incomiptible, worthy to be knonm 1 Thou art 
prime supporter of the universal orb I Thou art the never-failing and eternal 
gunnlinn of religion 1 Thou art from all beginning, and I esteem the Pooroosh 
[literally, man, hut here meant to express the vital .soul]. I see thee without 
beginning, without middle, and witliout end ; of valour infinite ; of arms iimu- 
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BOOK II. the Hindus never contemplated the universe as a con- 
cHAr. VI. nected and perfect sj’stem, governed by general laws, and 

directed to benevolent ends ; and it follows, as a necessary 

consequence, that than their religion is no other than that pxi- 
niary worahip, which is addressed to the designing and invi- 
sible beings who preside over the powers of nature, accord- 
ing to their own arbitrary will, and act only for some private 
and selfish gratification. The elevated language, which 
this species of worship finally assumes, is only the refine- 
ment, which flattery, founded upon a base apprehension 
of the divine character, ingrafts upon a mean supersti- 
tion.* 


meraWe ; the sun and moon thy eyes, thj' mouth a flaming fire, and the n-hole 
ivorld shining until tiiy reflected glory! Tlic space hetueen the heavens and 
tlie cartli is possessed hy tliee alone, and cvcrj' point around : tlic three regions 
of the universe, 0 might}- spirit I hchold the wonders of tliy awful countenance 
with troubled minds. Of the celestial bands, some I see fly to tlice for refuge ; 
whilst some, afraid, with joined hapds sing forth thy praise. Tlic Jlaharshees, 
holy bands, liail thee, and glorify thy name with ndorating praises. The 
Roodras, tlie Adit}-as, tlie Vasoiis, and all those beings the world cstcemeth 
good ; Asween and Koomar, the Maroots and Ooshmapas ; the Gandhars and 
the Yakshas, witli the holy tribes of Soors, all stand gasing on thee, and all 
alike amazed. The winds, alike with me, are terrified to beliold thy wondrous 
form gigantic i with many months and eyes; with many arms, and legs, and 
breasts ; with many bellies, and with rows of dreadful teeth i Tims, as I see 
thee, touching the heavens, and shining with such glory, of such various hues, 
with widely opened moutlis and bright expanded eyes, I am disturbed witliin 
me ; my resolution faileth me, 0 Vishnu ! and I find no rest ! Having beholden 
thy dreadful teeth, and gazed on thy countenance, emblem of time’s last fire, I 
know not which way I turn ! I find no peace ! Have mercy, then, 0 god of 
gods ! thou mansion of the univei-se ! The sons of Drectarashtra, now, witli all 
tliose rulers of the land, Bhceshma, Drona the son of Soot, and even tlie fronts 
of our army, seem to be precipitating themselves liastily into thy mouth, dis- 
covering such frightful rows of teeth! whilst some appear to stick between 
thy teeth witli tlicii- bodies sorely mangled. As tho rapid streams of full-flowing 
rivers roll on to meet tlie ocean's bed ; even so these licrocs of tlie human race 
rush on towards thy flaming moutlis. As troops of insects, with increasing 
speed, seek their own destruction in the flaming fire ; even so these people, irith 
swelling fury, seek their oivu destruction. Thou involvcst and swallowest them 
altogether, even unto the last, with thy flaming mouths ; whilst the whole world 
is filled with thy glory, as thy awful beams, O Vishnu, shine forth on all sides !” 
Bhagvat-Gceta, p. 90, &c. Such is “ The Display of the Divine Katurc in the 
form of the universe !” 

* In the grant of land, translated from a plate of copper (Asiat. Res. iii. 45), 
among the praises of the sovereign, by whom the donation is made, it is said. 

The gods had apprehensions in the beginning of time, that the glory of so 
great a monarch would leave them without marks of distinction ; thence it was, 
that Purari assumed a third eye in -his forehead ; Pedmachsa, four arms; At- 
mabhu, four faces ; that Cali held a cimeter in her hand ; Rama, a lotos flower ; 
and Vani, a lyre.” Sir 'Wiliam Jones, in the note, says, “ Tlie six names in the 
text are appellations of the gods Mahadeva, Vishnu, Brahma, and the goddesses 
Durga, Laeshmi, Seraswati.” So that the three supreme deities, with their 
wives, were afraid of being eclipsed by an earthly king, and were obliged to 
assume new distinctions (of a very ingenious and imposing sort !) to prevent so 
lamentable an occurrence. — JI. 

No one but the author would have pressed into the support of his theory the 
extravagance of adulation ; he could not have supposed that the wTiter of the 
panegyric himself believed in the appreliensions which he ascribes liyperboli- 
cally to the gods. — IV. 
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If it be deemed necessary to inquire into the principle of 
the Hindu superstition ; or which of the powers of nature 
personified into gods, they exalted in the progress of hyper- 
bolical adoration to the supremacy over the rest, and the 
lordship of all things ; the question is resolved by copious 
evidence ; and on this point inquirers generally coincide. 
Sir William Jones has written a discourse to prove that the 
gods of Greece, Italy, and India are the same. But it is 
sutficiently proved, that the Greek and Roman deities ulti- 
mately resolve themselves into the sun, whose powers and 
provinces had been gradually enlarged, till they included 
those of all natm-e. It follows that the sun, too, is the prin- 
ciple of the Hindu religion. “We must not be surprised,” 
says Sir William Jones, “at finding on a close examination, 
that the characters of all the Pagan deities, male and female, 
melt into each other, and at last into one or two ; for it seems 
a well-founded opinion, that the whole crowd of gods and 
goddesses, in ancient Rome and modern Varanes, mean only 
the powers of nature, and principally those of the sun, ex- 
pressed in a variety of ways, and by a multitude of fanciful 
names.”' He says, too, that “the three Powers Creative, 
Preservative, and Destructive, which the Hindus express by 
the triliteral word A%m, were gi-ossly ascribed by the first 
idolaters to the heat, light, and flame of their mistaken 
divinity the sun.”^ Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, were there- 
fore, the heat, light, and flame of the sun ; and it follows as 
a very clear deduction, that Brahme, whose x^owers were 
shadowed forth in the characters of those three gods, was 
the sun himself. This conclusion, too, is established by 
many express texts of the Hindu scriptures, as well as by 
the most venerated x^art of the Hindu ritual. “The sylla- 
ble Om (Aum) intends,” says a passage from the "Veda 
translated by Mr. Colebrooke, “every deity: It belongs to 
Paramesh’ti, him who dwells in the supreme abode: it 
appertains to Brahme, the vast one; to Deva, god; to Ad- 
hyatma, the suxjerintending soul. Other deities belonging 
to those several regions, are portions of the three gods ; for 
they are variously named and described, on account of their 
difierent operations : but in fact there is only one deity, the 

> On the Gods of Greece, &c., Asint. Eesenrch.i. 2G7. 

2Asiat. Eesearch. i. 272. — M. 

There is no authority for tins; tlio notion is employed as an illustration 
only.— IV, 
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Gue-vt Socu He is called the sun; for he is the soul of nil 
beings. Other dcitiesnreportionsofhim.’'* I have nlroa(l\- 
quoted n verj" rornarknblo |>nssage from Ynjnyivwalcya, one 
of the highest of all authorities, in vhich the sun is direcllv 
asserted to be Bralime, and to be the supreme soul, ns is 
declared in all the Vedius." Another passage, translated 
from a Veda by Mr. Colcbrookc, sa3-s : Fire is that onifilNAi, 
CACSK, the sex is that ; such too is that pure Brahme. Even 
be is the god ^dio pervades all regions ; he, prior to whom 
nothing was born ; and who became all beings, himself the 
lord of creatures.”^ A jiassagc'in the Veda, translated bv 
Sir 'William Jones, says, “That Sun, than which nothing is 
higher, to which nothing is equal, enlightens the sky, the 
earth, the lower worlds, the higher worlds, other worlds, en- 
lightens the breast, eniightens all besides the breast.”* In 
the Bliawi.sh3'a Parana, Crishna him.sclf .saj's ; “The .sun is 
the god of perception, the eye of the universe, the cau.se of 
da}' : there is none greater than he among the immoital 
liowom. From him this universe proceeded, and in him it 
will reach annihilation; ho is time mca.surod by instants.” 
I shall add but one instance more. There is a pas.sago in 
the '\'cdas, which is regarded by the Hindus with uns2)oak- 
ablc veneration. It has a distinctive appellation. It is 
called the Gayatri, and is used upon the mightiest occa- 
sions of religion. It is denominated the holiest text in the 
Vedas. This cxtraordinaiy,tliis most sacred, this most won- 
derful text, is thus translated by Sir "William Jones: “Lotus 
adore the supremacy of that Divine Sun, the godhead, who 
illuminates all, who re-creates all, from whom all proceed, 
to whom all must return, whom we invoke to direct our 
understandings aright- in our jirogress towards his holy 
seat.”** Another version of it, and somewhat difTcrent in 
its irhmseology, is given by Mr. Colebrooke, in his account 
of the first of the Vedas: “I subjoin,” says ho^ “a transla- 
tion of the prayer which contains it, as also of the jircccding 

’ Ibid.viii. 397.— 51. 

Tliis docs not prove the converse ; viz., tlint the San vvn.s ever called the 
Great Soul. Bralimc, the Great Soul, was, acconllnp to the 'Vedantas, Identical 
witli tlic sun and irith fire, ns with nit thiiif-.s, and tliey mntnnlly arc Identical 
with him ; hut each is Individually the object u'hlch is seen or worshljipcd, 
nnd not solely Brnhmo, or to bo confounded with God. — W. 

: Vide supra, p. 323. 3 Aslnt. Rcscnrdi. vlll. 431, 432. 

’ Asint. Itcsenreh. ii. 400. • 

3 Sir William Jones’s Works, vl. 417. 
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•one, (both of which are addressed to the sun), for the' sake BOOK II. 
of exhibiting the Indian priests’ confession of faith -with its chap. yi. 

context: — “Thisnewand excellent praise of thee, 0 splendid, 

25 layful Sun! is offered by us to thee. Be gratified by this 
my speech : approach this craving mind as a fond man seeks 
a woman. May that sun who contemplates and looks into 
all worlds be our protector 1 — Let us meditate on the 
ADORABLE LIGHT OF THE DIVINE RdLER ; MAY LT GUIDE OUR 
INTELLECTS !' Desii’ous of food, we solicit the gift of the 
splendid Sun, who should be studiously ivorshipped. V ene- 
rable men, guided by the understanding, salute the divine 
Sun with oblations and praise.”- Constrained by these 
and similar passages, Mr. Colebrooke says: “The ancient 
Hindu religion, as founded on the Indian Scripture.s, re- 
cognises but one God, yet not sufficiently discriminating the 
creature from the Creator This is an important admission, 
from one of the most illustrious advocates of the sublimity 
of the Hindu religion. ; Had he reflected for one moment, 
he would have seen that between not sufficiently, and not- 
at-all, in this case, there can be no distinction.'* 


' Tins piirticular passage it is, ■vvliicli is pointed out by Jlr. Colebroobo as 
the gayatrl. , 

Asiat. Research, viii. 400. ’ Ibid. 397. . - 

•> Nations, not behind tiie Hindus in civilization (tlic most entiiusiastic of 
their Admirers being judges) agree in these Ideas. l>es nations savantes de 



monde, que le soldi, la lune, Ics astres, et Ic cxcl qui Ics renferme, Cl nc chan- 
toient que la nature dans Icurs hynincs et leurs tlidogonies. 1 he followings 
*i curious passage : ** Kutychius, apres avoir pris le Sahiisine en Clialdec, De 
la, dit il, U cst passd on EgjTite, de TEgypte il fut portd chez Ics Francs, e’est a 
dire cn Europe, d'oii il s’^tendit dans tous les ports de la MKaiterranOc. Lt, 
comme le cultc du Soleil et dcs Etoiles, la vdndratjon dcs ancestres, I’ercction 
•des stafues, la consecration des arbres, constitubrent d'abord I'essence du Sa- 
hiisme, et que cette espbee dc religion, toute bizarre qu’elle est, sc trouva asscz 
rite r^pandue dans toutes les parties du monde alors connu, et I'infccta jusqu* 
i\ Vlnde, jusqu’ h la Chine : de sortc quo ccs vastes empires ont toujours este 



se voit encore Sabicn.” Ibid. 2b 
&c. xii. 25. — M. i, i- n • 

Assertions in favour of a theory are here cited, as if they were authentic his- 
tory. Wliat proof is there of the progress of Sab.vism here so confidently 
described ? Rut as concerns the Hindus, Mr. Colcbrooke’s opinion needs no 
eiuailfication. Tiie want of discrimination between tlic creature and the 
Creator, is tiie usual progress of idolatry. The tj-pc becomes mistaken for the 
prototype : nor is suffleient allowance made for the mysticism tliat evidently 
pervades much of the Vedas, and gives a character other than literal to their 
phraseology. In truth, we are oven yet too imperfectly acquainted with Uiose 
works, to appreciate their doctrines correctly. — ^W. 
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In the natui'al progi'ess of religion, it very frequentl}” 
happens, that the spirit of adiJation and hyperbole exalts 
admired or poverful individuals to "the rank of gods. The 
name of the sim, or of some other divinity, is bestowed as 
a title, or as an epithet of inflated praise, upon a great 
prince, or conqueror.* Immediately the exploits of the 
hero are blended with the functions of the god ; and, in 
process of time, Avhen the origin of the combination is for- 
gotten, they form a compound mass of inextricable and 
inconsistent mythology. Mr. Colebrooke is of opinion, 
that in the Vedas the elements and the planets alone are 
deified ; that the woiship of heroes was introduced among 
the Hindus at a later period ; and makes a remarkable 
figure in the Puranas." 

"^Among the false refinements to which the spuit of a 
rude rehgion gives birth, it is woidliy of particular remark, 
that abstract terms are persoirified, and made to assume 
the chaiwcter of gods ; such as. Health and Sickness ; ^Yar* 
and Peace: Plenty; Famine, Pestilence. When the most 
general abstractions, too, begin to be formed, as of space, of 
time, of fate, of nature, they a,rc apt to fill the mind with 
a kind of awe and wonder ; and appear to stretch beyond 
all things. 'They are either, therefore, apprehended as 
new gods, and celebrated as antecedent, and superior, to 
all the old ; or if any of the old have taken a firm posses- 
sion of the mind, they are exalted to the new digmty, and 
receive the name of the abstr-act idea which most forcibly 
engages the attention. Thus, among the Greeks and the 
Romans, Fate usurped a power over all the gods. . The 
Parsee books represent Ormusd and Ahriman, the Good 
Principle and the Evil Principle, sometimes as indepen- 
dent beings ; sometimes as owing their existence to some- 
thing above them ; in a manner extremely resembling the 
language of the Sanscrit books respecting Brahma, 'S ishnu, 
ancl Siva. At times, however, the Persians express them- 
selves more precisely. “ In the law of Zoroaster, says one 
of their sacred books, “it is positively declai’ed that God 
[Ormusd] was created by Time along with all other beings : 


1 Adna, the name of the chief Assj-nan deitr, iras held hj- ten S^an 

in succession. Nicol. D.imas. ap. Joscphnm, Anhq. V-Hficl of 

among Cliristians, kings and great men hare received aU the general htlcs of 
tlie deity, lord, innjesty^ highness, exceUcncCt grace, 

2 Asiat. ResearcU. viU. 393, note. 
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and the creator is Time ; and time has no limits ; it has 
nothing above it ; it has no root : it has always been, and 
always will be. No one who has understanding will ever 
say, Whence did Time come ? In that grandeur wherein 
Time was, there was no being Avho could call it creator, 
becaiise it had not yet created. Afterwards it created fire 
and water, and from their combination proceeded Ormusd. 
Time was the creator, and preserved its authority over the 
ci'eatures which it had produced.***! said in the beginning 
that Ormusd and Ahriman came both from Time.^ The 
Brahmens, on the other hand, rather appear to have ad^ 
vanced the dignity of the acknowledged divinities so far 
as to make it embrace the extent of the abstract ideas ; 
and to have regarded them as the abstract ideas them- 
selves. Thus Mr. Wilkins supposes, that Brahrno repre- 
sents nature ; Brahma, matter ; Vishnu, si'iaco ; Siva, time. 
Bat this is a refinement which is very sparingly, if at all, 
introduced in any writings of the Brahmens, which ha\ e 
yet been laid open to European eyes. Direct contradic- 
tions of it, though plentifully diffused, are no proof that 
it is not at all a Hindu doctrine. Thus Crishna, in the 
Geeta, says, “I am nevertheless failing Time, the Pre- 
server, whose face is turned on all sides”;- a point of view 
in which it well agrees with the peculiar attributes ot 
Vishnu. But in the very same discourse, Crishna says 
again, “lam Time, the destroyer of mankind,” => in which 
case it agrees only with the character of SiA a. But it is 
still more remarkable that Brahma is said to have gi^ en 
being to time, and the divisions of time”;* and that space 
'is said to have been produced from the ear of the first 
victim immolated by the Gods.^ Hay, there are passages 
in which the Hindus acknowledge a destiny or fate which 
over-rules the Supreme Beings themselves. “ The future 
condition of great beings is destined with certainty, both 
the nakedness of Mahadeva, and the bed- of Vishnu, on a 
vast serpent. What is not to be, that will not be ; and if 
an event be predoomed, it cannot happen othemuse. 


3 Ibid, p. 03. 


’ Anquctil Duperron, Zendavesta, ii. 344. 

3 Bha^nt-Gceta, p. 67. 

5 A^paMage translated from the Veda bj- 3Ir. Colcbrookc, Asiat. Eese.arch., 

Iletopadcsa, book I., Sir William Jones’s Works, vi. 7 . A pcrsonmcation, 
and mysterious dcifieation of some vciy abstract idea, as Tune, or Space, js b> 

VOL. I. I 


BOOK 11. 

CHAP, vii 
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When the esaggei-ations of flattery are in this manner 
ingrafted upon the original deification of the elements and 
powers of nature ; and when the w'orship of heroes and of 
abstract ideas is incorporated with the whole ; then is pro- 
duced that heterogeneous and monstrous compound which 
has formed the religious creed of so great a "portion of the 
human race ; hut composes a more stupendous mass in 
Hindustan than any other country ; because in Hindustan 
a greater and more powerful section of the people, than in 
any other country, have, during a long series of ages, 
been solely occupied in adding to its volume, and aug- 
menting its influence.* 

So little do men regard incoherence of thought ; so little 
are they accustomed to trace the relations of one set of 


no means unnatural to rude nations. It is remarkable that the Scandinavians 
had a notion of some mj-sterions power, superior to their gods ; for, after the 
great catastrophe, in which Odin, Thor, and the other deities, lose their lives, 
“ comes forth the powerful, the valiant, he who governs all things, 
from his lofty abodes, to render divine justice. In his palace the just Mill in- 
habit, and enjoy delights for evermore.” (See extracts from the Edda, the 
Sacred book of the Scandinavians, in Mallet’s Introduct. to the Hist., of Den- 
mark, vol. 1. ch. vi.) Tliat historian obsen-cs, in a style Miiich almost appears 
to be copied by those to M’hom vve ou-e the specimens of the Hindu religion, 
that a capital point among the Scythians was, the pre-eminence of “ One only, 
all-potverful and perfect being, over all the other intelligences uitli Miiich 
universal nature was peopled.” The Scandinavians, then, were on a level witli 
all that is even claimed for the Hindus. But these same Scandinavians draw 
terrible pictures of this perfect One; describing him as a being who oven 
delights in the shedding of human blood ; yet they ' call him, the Father and 
creator of men, and say, that “ he liveth and govemeth during the ages ; ho 
•directeth every thing Which is high, and every thing which is low ; whatever 
is great, and wiiatever is small ; lie hath mode the heaven, the air, and man 
who is to live for ever; and before the heaven or the earth existed, this 
god lived already with the giants.” Ibid. But what this god was, whe- 
ther m.atter, or space, or time, the Scandinavian monuments arc too imper- 
fect to determine. 

I Bernier, one of the most intelligent and faithful of all travellers, who 
spent a number of years in gi'eat favour at the court of Aurengzebe, fonned an 
opinion of the religion of the Hindus, with which respect was little connected, 
for one of his Letters he thus entitles, “Lettre, &c. touchant les superstitions, 
dtranges fa^ons dc faire, ct doctrine des Indous ou Gcntils de I’llindoustan. 
D’oh I’on verra qu'il n’y a opinions si ridicules et si extravagantes dont 
I’esprit de I’homme nc soit capable.” (Bernier, Suite des Mdmoires sur I’Empire 
du Grand Mogol, i. 119.) He appears to have seen more completely through 
the vague language "of the Brahmens respecting the divinity (a language so 
figurative, and loose, that if a man is heartily inclined, he may give it any 
interpretation) than more recent and more credulous visitors. After giving a 
very distinct account of the more common notions entertained of the' three 
deities, Brahma, "Vishnu, and Siva, he says, Touchant ces trois Estres j’ai vu 
des Missionaires Europdens qui prdtendent que les Gehtils ont quelque idee du 
mystbre de la Ti-initd, et qui disent qu’il est expressement portd dans leurs 
livres que ce sent trois Personnes un soul Dicu ; pour moy j’ni fait assez dis- 
courh les Pendets sur cette matibre, mais ifs s’eajifijKeiif siponeremenf ffiie 
3 e n'ai jamais pu comprendre neltemcnt leiir sentiment; j’en ai memo vu 
quelques-uns qui disent que ce sent trois vdritables erdatures trbs parfaites 
qu’ils appellent Deutas ; comme nos anciens idolatres ri’ont ii mon avis jamais 
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opinions to another, and to form on any subject a con sis- BOOK II. 
tent and harmonious combination of ideas, that while chap. vi. 

many persons of eminence loudly contend for the correct- 

ness and sublimity of the speculative, there is an uni- 
versal agreement respecting the meanness, the absurdity, 
the folly, of the endless ceremonies, in which the practical 
part of the Hindu religion consists. For the illustration 
of this part of the subject, I shall content myself with a 
reference to the documents in the appendix.* Volumes 
would hardly suffice to depict at large a ritual which is 
more tedious, minute, and burdensome ; and engrosses a 
greater portion of human life, than any which has been 
found to fetter and oppress any other portion of the 
human race. 

No circumstance connected with a religious system 
more decidedly pronounces on' its character, than the 


■bien expliqa^ ce qn’ils entondoiont par cea mots dc Genius, et de Numina, qui 
•est, je pensei'le mSmo que Deuta chez los Indiens; il cst vrai qne j’en ai vu 
d’antres, et des plus S 9 avans, qui disoient qne ces trois Etres n'estoient effec- 
tivement qu'un memo considerd cn trois fafons, E S 9 aTOir, en tant qii’il est 
Productenr, Conservateur, et Ddstructeur des choses, mais ils ne disoient rlen 
des trois persoiines distinotes on un seul Diou. Ibid. p. 173.—*' Tlie history of 
these gods," says Jlr. Orme (Hist, of tlic Milit. Trans, etc. in Indostah, i. 3 ), 
'* is n heap of the greatest absurdities. It is Eswara twisting off the neck of 
Brahma : it is tlie Sun who gets liis teeth knocked out, and the Moon who lias 
her face beat black and blue at a feast, at which the gods quarrel and fight 
svitli the spiiit of a mob.” In the Zendavesta, ns translated by Anqnctil 
Dupcrron, many passages arc as expressive to the full of just ideas of the 
Divine Nature as any in the Vedas. The absurdities, too, witii whicli.they are 
mixed, are certainl 3 ' not greater, they are many degrees less, than tliose with 
which the subliinc plirases in the Vedas are mingled. The ancient magi, we 
arc told, had a most sublime tlieology. — ^Nunqnam adorabant solem : et mox 
addiderunt, se non adliibere aliqunm adorationem soli, ant lun®, nut plnnetis, 
sed tantum erga solem se.convcrtere inter orandum. ' Hyde, p.5. Jevois,ma 
smur/snys the, Guebre in Montesquieu (Lettres Persannes, Let. Ixvii.), que 
vous,nvez appris panui les Musulmans hcalomnicrnotresainte religion. - Nous 
m’ndbrohs .'hi ’les" astres ni les diemens; et nos phres ne les ont jamais adords. 

Ils lours ont seulement rendu un cuUc religieux, mais infdrieur, comme 

a des onvrages et des manifestations de la divinitd. , Beansobre, with his usual 
critical sagacity, said, in regard to the pictures drawn by Hyde, Pococke, and 
Prideaux, of the religious sj'stem of the magi, Hien dc plus beau, rien de plus 
orthodoxe que ce systhme, Je crains seulement qu’il ne le soit un peu trop 
pour ces tems-lii. Hist de Manich. lib. ii. cli. ii. - Voltaire thus expresses him- 
self : “ On ne pent lire denx pages de I’abominable fatras attribud ii ce Zo- 
roastre, sans avoir pitid de la nature humaine. Nostradamus et le mddecin des 
urines sent des gens raisonnables en comparnison de cet energumene. Et 
cependant on parle de lui, et on en p.arlera encore.” He had, however, re- 
marked a-little before, tliat the book contained good precepts of morality, and 
asked, “Comment se pourrait-il que Zoroastre eut joint tant d’dnonnesfadaises 
h ce beau prdcepte de s’abstenir dans les doutes si on fera bien ou mal?” 
Dictionnaire Philosophique, Mot Zoroastre. 

■ See note C. at the end of the volume. 
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BOOK II. ideas •which it inculcates re.spccting merit and donicrit^ 
ciiAr. VI. purity and impurity, innocence and guilt. If those qua- 
lities which render a man amiable, respectable, and useful; 
if •wisdom, beneficence, self-command, arc celebrated as the 
chief recommendation to the favour of the Almighty; if 
the production of happiness is steadily and consistently 
represented ns the most acceptable a-oi-ship of the Creator; 
no other jiroof is requisite, that they •u'ho framed, and 
they who imderstand this religion, have arrived at high, 
and refined notions of an AU-perfcct being. But where, 
•with no more attention to morality, than the exigencies 
and laws of human nature force upon the attention of the 
rudest tribes, the sacred' duties are made to consist in fri- 
volous observances, there, we may bo assured, the religious 
ideas of the peojilo aro barbarous. The train of thought 
wliich tends to this conclusion is extremely similar to 
that which gives birth to other deformities in the religious 
system of ignorant minds. From tho imbecilities which 
usually accompany exalted station, it is found, even when 
the society is considerably improved, that assiduous air 
tendance upon the person of the great man or prince, and 
unwearied contrivances for the expression of devotion and 
respect, are the path which leads the most surely to his 
attention and favour.' To the inide mind, no other rule 
suggests itself for paying court to tho Divine, than that 
for paying court to the Human Majesty ; and as among a 
barbarous people, the forms of address, of respect, and 
compliment, are generally multiplied into a great variety 
of grotesque and frivolous ceremonies, so it happens with 
regard to their religious seiwncc. An endless succession 
of observances, in compliment to the god,- is supiioscd to 
afford him the most exquisite delight ; wliilo the common 
discharge of the beneficent duties of life is regarded as 

' Tlint one campaign in tlio conrt is licttcr tiinn two in tho field, has passed 
into a proverh nndcr the monarchies of modem Europe. 

2 The leading feature in the Hindu ceremonial is throughout overlooked or 
misstated. Tlicro arc no ohscrvancea “ in compliment to the god," there is no 
fonn of irorship prcscrihcd in the Imv-book.s for an}- one divinity ; tlie observ- 
ances are all personal and domestic ; they involve much Icss’n-astc of time 
than they n-ould appear to do, and aro of n less ofTcnsivc character than tho 
public ivorship of Greece- and Borne. This applies to the primitive system. 
In the actual state of the Hindn religion, public observances have been in a great 
degree substituted for domestic ; bnt, even now, if the objects were worthv, 
the amount of time dedicated to them would not be c.'cccssivc. — 
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an object of comparative indifference. It is unnecessary BOOK II. 
to cite instances in support of a representation, of wbicb chap.vi. 

tlie whole history of the religion of most nations is a con- — 

tinual proof. 

Even those inquirers who have been least aware of the 
grossness of the Hindu rehgion, have seen that wretched 
ceremonies constituted almost the whole of its practical 
part. The precepts, which are laAushed upon its ceremo- 
nies, bury, in their exorbitant mass, the pittance bestowed 
upon all other duties taken together. On all occasions ce- 
remonies meet the attention as the pre-eminent duties of 
the Hindu.' The holiest man, is always he, by whom the 
ceremonies of bis religion are more strictly performed. 

Hever among any other people did the ceremonial part of 
religion prevail over the moral to a gi-eater, probably to an 
equal extent. Of the many rules of conduct prescribed to 
the householder, almost the whole concern rehgious ob- 
servances.® Beside the general strain of the holy text, 
many positive declarations ascribe infinite superiority to 
rites and cei'emonies, above morality. “Devotion,” says 
Menu, “is equal to the performance of aU duties; it is 
divine knowledge in a Brahmen; it is defence of the people 
in a Cshatriya ; devotion is the business of trade and agri- 
cultm-e in a Vaisya ;. devotion is dutiful serwice in a Sudra, 

By reading each day as much as possible of the Veda, by 
performing the five great sacraments, and by forgiving all 
injuries, even sins of the highest degree shall soon be 
efiaced.”® In the following list of conditions, a small 
space is allotted to useful virtue. “By injuring nothing 
animated, by subduing all sensual appetites, by devout 
rites ordained in the Veda, and by rigorous mortifications' 
men obtains, even in this life, the state of beatitude.” 

' Tbc predominance given to devotional duties in Mann, follovs from tbc 
■character of the work. Itis'a text-hook of religion and iaw; the particular 
subject of “ morals ” is considered hy the Hindus ns forming a branch of lite- 
rature of its mvn ; and is therefore consistently enough only occasionally ad- 
verted to in writings dedicated to ottier subjects ; the ^cat duties'of morality, 
however, are few and simple, and are not unfrequently commanded by Mann, 
jind other legislators.— IV. . , , . , 

2 The performance (e.g.) of the five daily sacraments, of which no one, not 
even that which is falselv rendered hospitality, has, properly speaking, any 
reference to the duties of humanity. A few general precepts respecting the 
acquisition of the means of subsistcncc,in the modes prescribed to the diflercnt 
’•orders of the Hindus, are, in fact, of the ceremonial and rehgious cast. Laws 
lOf Menu, ch. iii. and iv. , where the duties of the householder are described. 

3 Laws of Menu, ch. si. 23G, etc. ' ch. vi. 75. 
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BOOK II. “ It is through sacrifices,” says the Calica Purana, “ that 
CHAP. VI, princes obtain hliss, heaven, and victory over their ene- 
"" " mies.”* 

In conceivdng the honours vrith vrhich the divine powers 
should he treated, it is supposed that there are certain 
qualities with which it is holy or unholy to approach 
them. As there arc certain pollutions with W'hich it would 
he held disrespectful to approach an earthly superior, the 
same sentiment, as usual, is transferred to the heavens ; 
and the notion of a religious impurity is engendci'ed. This 
is a circumstance of considerable importance. By the na- 
ture of the particulars, to which the belief of religious 
purity and impurity is attached, a criterion is afforded of 
the mental qualities which the Divine' Being is supposed 
to possess. The causes of impurity among the Brahmens 
are exceedingly numerous ; that they are proportionally 
strange, a few instances will evince. “When a child has 
teethed,” says the law of Menu, “ and when, after teetliing, 
his head has been shorn, and when he has been girt with 
his thread, and when, being full grown, he dies, all his 
kindred are impure : on the birth of a child the law is the 
same,” - Among a variety of other instances it is declared, 
that he who has touched a Chandala, a woman in her 
courses, ah outcast, a new-born child, a corpse, or one who 
has touched a corpse, is impure.® A Brahmen who has 
touched a human bone is impure. The rules of purifica- 
tion, which form a remarkable part of this subject, are not 
less exorbitant in their number, or extravagant- in their 
forms. On the death of a kinsman, the modes of purifica- 
tion are various, according to' various cases : one, which we 
may select as an example, 'is prescribed in the following 
words : “ Let them eat vegetable food without factitious 
(that is, only with native) salt; let them bathe for thi-ee 
days at inteiwals ; let them taste no flesh-meat ; and let 
them sleep apart on the ground.” ‘ “ Should a Brahmen 
touch a human bone moist with oil, he is purified by bath- 
ing ; if it be not oily, by stroking a cow, or by looking at 
the sun, having sprinkled his mouth with water.” = All 
those functions of the body, by -u'hich its offensive dis- 

> Asiat. Res. v. 371. 

2 Institutes of Menu, cU.v. 58. 3 g 7 . t 73 . 

5 Ibid. 87. 
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charges are effected, or its vital powers communicated, BOOK II. 
afford occasion for the ceremonies of purification.^ “ Oily cmm. vr. 

exudations, says the law of Menu, "seminal fluids, blood, 

dandruff, urine, feces, ear-wax, nail-parings, phlegm, tears, 
concretions on the eyes, and sweat, are the twelve im- 
purities of the human frame, and for cleansing these, earth 
and water must he used.” ^ " He who carries in any man- 
ner an inanimate burden, and is touched by any thing im- 
pure, is cleansed by mating an ablution, without laying his 
burden down.” ^ " He who has been bitten by a dog, a 
shakal, or an ass, by any carnivorous animal frequenting a 
town, by a man, a hoi’se, a camel, or a boar, may be purified 
by stopping his breath during one repetition of the gaya- 
tri.” * .After the rules for the purification of living bodies^ 
foUow precepts for the purification of things inanimate. 

Por each of a great many species, a separate mode is pre- 
scribed. Land, for example, is cleansed by SAveeping, by 
smearing Avith cowdling, by sprinkling Avith cows urine, by 
scraping, or by letting a coav pass a day and a night on it. ^ 

" The purification ordained for all sorts of liquids, is by 
stirring them with cusa grass ; for cloths folded, by sprin- 
kling with hallowed water; for Avooden utensils, by planing 
them. The purification by sprinkling is ordained for grain 
and cloths in large quantities ; but to purify them in small 
parcels, SAioh as a man may easily carry, they must be 
washed.”' These instances, selected merely as a small 
specimen of a great whole, will sufldce to shoAV what moral 
ideas are conveyed and inculcated in the notions^ of purity 
and impurity comprised in the religion of the Hindus.^ 

Ag the purifications, so likeAvise the penances, prescribed 


1 The Hindns, among whom the idea of delicacy, in regard either to physical 
or moral suhiccts, appears never to liave taken rise, describe these occ^ions 
of purification in the plainest, or in otlier woixls, the grossest terms. There 
is a long series of precepts about voiding the e.vcrcments (Laws of Menu, 
ch iv. 45 to 52): And for purification afterwards. Let each man, says the 
law, “ sprinkle the cavities of his body, and taste vyater in due form, when he 
has discharged urine or feces: First, let him thrice taste water; then twice 
let him wipe his mouth, but a woman or seivile man may once respectively 
make that ablution.” Ibid. ch. v. 138, 139. , “ Haying vomited, or been purged, 
let him bathe and taste clarified butter: for him who has been connected 
with a woman, bathing is ordained by law.” Ibid. 144. In one instance there 
il a curious contrariety : it is declared (Ibid. 180), - A woman though s 

have been impure is purified by her monthly discharge. Yet this same pecu 

liarity of the female constitution is a cause of impurity, from uhieh she is 
separated by bathing. Ibid. GO. ,.0 

a Laws of Menu, ch.v. 134, 135. I1>M- 

4 Ibid. Xi.200. ' Ibid.v. 124. ' Ibid. 115, IIS. 
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HOOK II. by the various systems of religion, nfibrd a remarkable in- 
ctiAi". \i. cli cation of tbo qualities really ascribed to tbe object of 

vorsbip. All penance consists iu suffering. In tbe same 

degree in wbicb tbe object of woisbip is supposed to be 
delighted vitb penance, in tbe same degi’ce be is delighted 
v'itb human suffering ; and so far as be delights in sufiering, 
for its own sake, so far be is a malignant being: whatever 
epithets, in the spirit of flattery, bis votaries may confer 
iipon him. It is natimal to a mde and ignorant mind to 
regard the object of its worship as malignant. Things 
appear gi'eat or bttle by compai-ison. Amid tbe incessant 
efforts which are made to ascend another step in adulation, 
after all the epithets of greatness and honour are lavished 
upon the god, to make his greatness and honour still 
higher, by contrast, eveiy epithet of meanness and con- 
tempt is heaped by the woishipper upon himself and his 
Icind. The same is the case with his happiness; which 
will appear the greater, the higher it is raised above that 
of other beings; of course, the deeper the misery of other 
beings. Hence it is, that the i)rayers and praises, ad- 
dressed to the deity by rude nations, aboimd with the most 
hyperbolical expressions of human miseiy as well as human 
depravity; that, in the religion of rude minds, pleasm’e in 
general bears a strong mark of reprobation, and the volun- 
tary creation of pain is the strongest of all recommenda- 
tions to him on whom the issues of life depend. In the 
language of the Greeks and Romans, the gods were envious 
of human happiness;* just as the proud and haughty 
mind of the earthly desjiot, the archetype and model 
according to which, in certain stages of knowledge, the 
idea of the heavenly is regidarly formed, likes not that the 
happiness of other people should approach to that of him- 
self, and reaps a pleasure from their pain, both as enhan- 
cing the idea of his own happiness, and lessening the sense 
of his misery.” “A sin, involuntarily committed,” says 

* Solon aslcs Croosus wliy lie interrogates him about iuiman liappincss — 
n Kpotcre, enaTaiitvov fie to Oetov ncv eov (jiOoyepoy xai Tapnx<o5e5 ; Herod, 
lib. i. cap. xxxii. 

- “ ’Tis evident ive must receive a greater or less satisfaction or uneasiness 
from reflecting on our ovn condition and circumstances, in proportion ns they 
appear more or less fortunate or unhappy ; in proportion to the degrees of 
riches and power, and merit, and reputation, ivliicli we think ourselves pos- 
sessed of. Now, as we seldom judge of objects from their intrinsic value, but 
form our notions of them from a comparison with other objects, it follows, 
that according as we obsen'O a greater or less share of happiness or miserj' in 
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the sacred text of Menu, “is I'emoved by repeating certain BOOK II. 
texts of the scripture ; but a sin_ committed intentionally, chap. vr. 

by harsh penances of different sorts;” ^ The- following — ' 

accoimt of the reason for performing penances, has the 
•effect of exposing to religious antipathy all those persons 
who are affected with a bodily infirmity. “Some evil- 
minded persons,” says the same saci’ed volume, “ for sins 
committed in this life, and some for bad’ actions in a pre- 
ceding state, suffer a moi’bid change in their bodies; a 
stealer of gold from a Brahmen has whitlows on his nails ; 
a drinker of spirits, black teeth; the slayer of a Brahmen, 
a marasmus; the violator of his preceptor’s bed, a de- 
formity in the generative organs; a malignant infoimer, 
fetid ulcers in his nostrils; a false detractor, stinking 
breath; a stealer of grain, the defect of some limb; a 
mixer of bad wares with good, some redundant member ; a 
stealer of dressed grain, dyspepsia; a stealer of holy words, 
or an ujiauthorized reader of the scriptures, dumbness ; a 
stealer *of clothes, leprosy ; a horse-stealer, lameness ; the 
stealer of a lamp, total blindness ; the mischievous extin- 
guisher of it, blindness in one eye ; a delighter in hurting 
sentient creatures, perjpetual illness; an adulterer,' windy 
swelling in hiS; limbs. Thus, according to the diversity 
of actions, are bom' men despised by the good, stupid, 
dumb, blind,, deaf, and deformed. Penance, therefore, 
must invariably be performed for the sake of expiation, 
since they who have not expiated their sins, will again 
.spring to blfth with disgraceful marks.”- “Any twice- 
born man who has drunk spirit of rice through perverse 
delusion of -mind, may drink more spirit- in ^fi'ame, and 
atone for -his offence by severely burning his body ; or he 
may drink boiling hot, until he die, the urine of a cow, or 
IDure water, or milk, or clarified butter, or juice expressed 


.others, vre must make an estimate of our oivii, and feel a eonsequent.paiu or 
pleasure. The misery of another gives us a moi-c lively idea of our happi- 
•ness, and his happiness of our misei-y. The former, therefore, produces 
delight; and the latter uneasiness.” Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature, ii. 
■174, If this prineiple have a real existence in human nature ; and if the rude 
Tnind invariably fashion the divine mind after itself, the belief, so -n-onderfully 
yommon, that the Divine being is delighted -with the self-inflicted, tonnent. of 
"iiis vorshippers, is suflBciently accounted for. 

■ Institutes of Menu, ch.xi. 4G. 

2 Ibid. 48— 54. 
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BOOK II. from covr-dung.”* A curious reason is assigned for tlie 
CHAP. VI. heinous guilt assigned to the drinking of intoxicating 
liquors by a Brahmen ; because, “ stupified by drimken- 
ness, he might fall on something very impure, or might 
even, when intoxicated, pronounce a secret phrase of the 
Veda, or might do some other act which ought not to be 
done.”^' “If a Brahmen kill by design a cat, or an ich- 
neumon, the bird chasha, or a frog, a dog, a lizard, an owl, 
or a crow, he must perform the ordinai'y penance required 
for the death of a Sudra;”^ as if the crime of kilhng a 
man were the same with that of killing a frog. “ Should 
one of the twice-born eat the food of those persons with 
whom he ought never to eat, or food left by a woman, or a 
Sudra, or any prohibited flesh, he must drink barley gruel 
only for seven days and nights.’’* “ Having taken goods 
of little value from the house of another man, he must 
procure absolution by performing the penance santapana, 
or by eating for a whole day the dung and urine of cows 
mixed with curds, milk, clarified butter, and water boiled 
with cusa grass, and then fasting entirely for a day and a 
night,”* The penances for venereal sin, and the descrip- 
tion of its various species, are unfit to be transcribed.® 
Something might be said for penances, if they were attached 
solely to moral offences, and proportioned in painfulness 
to the motives to offend;, because the efficacy of the 
punishment which is reserved to a subsequent life is com- 
monly annihilated by remoteness. How much of this 
useful character belongs to the penances of ^e Hindus, a 
few passages will disclose. “ He, who has officiated at a 
sacrifice for outcasts, or burned the corpse of a stranger, 
or performed rites to destroy the innocent,” (a strange 
association of crimes !) “may expiate his guilt by three 
prajapatya penances.”' “A total fast for twelve days and 
nights, by a penitent with his organs controlled, and his 
mind attentive, is the penance named paraca, which ex- 
piates all degrees of guilt.”* “ He who for a whole month 

I InsKtutes of Menu, ch. xi. 91, 92. 2 Ibid. 97. 

3 Ibid. 132. ■> Ibid. 153. « Ibid. 105,213. 

® See the Institutes of Menu, ch. xi. 171 to 179, u-here every species of sexual 
abomination is deliberately specified. 

' Institutes of Menu, ch. xi. 193. “Wlien a ttviec-bom man performs the 
penance prajapati, he must for three days eat only in the morning ; for three 
days only in the evening ; for three days food unasked, but presented to him ; 
and for three more davs, nothing.” Ibid. 212. 

® Ibid. 210. 
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eats no more than thrice eighty mouthfuls of wild grains, BOOK H. 
as he happens by any means to meet with them, keeping chap. vi. 
his organs in subjection, shall attain the same abode with •— — — 
the regent of. the moon.’’^ “Sixteen suppressions of the 
breath, while the holiest of texts is repeated with the 
three mighty words, and the triliteral syllable, continued 
each day for a month, absolve even the slayer of a Brahmen 
from his hidden faults “ A priest who should retain in 
his memory the whole Rigveda would be absolved from 
guilt, even if he had slain the inhabitants of the three 
worlds, and had eaten food from the foulest harids.”^ To 
such a degree are fantastic ceremonies exalted above moral 
duties ; and so easily may the greatest crimes be compen- 
sated, by the merit of ritual, and unmeaning services.'' 

But the excess to which religion depraves the moral 
sentiments of the Hindus is most remarkably exemplified 
in the- supreme, the ineffable merit which they ascribe to 
the saint who makes penance his trade. 

Repairing to a forest, with no other utensils or effects, 
than those necessary in making oblations to consecrated 
fire: and leaving all property, and all worldly duties be- 
hind him,* he is there directed to live on pure food, on 
certain herbs, roots, and fruit, which he may collect in the 
forest, to wear a black antelope’s hide, or a vesture of bark, 
and to suffer the hairs of his head, his beard, and his nails 
to grow continually.' He is commanded to entertain those 
who may visit his hermitage with such food as himself 
may use, to perform the five great sacraments, to be con- 
stantly engaged in reading the Veda ; patient of all extre- 
mitie.s, universally benevolent, with a mind intent on the 
Supreme Being; aperpetual giver, but no receiver of gifts ; 
with tender afiection for all animated bodies. “ Let him 
not eat the produce of ploughed land, though abandoned 
by any man, nor fruits and roots produced in a town, even 
though hunger oppress him. — Either let him break hard 

I Institutes of Menu, eh. xi. 221. Ibid. 214. * Ibid. 262. _ 

* C’est une superstition trSs dangdreuse que le pardon des crimes attache a 

certaines ceremonies Vous pensez que Dieu oubliera votre homicide, si 

vous vous baignez dans un fleuve, si vous imraolez une brebis noire, et si on 
prononce sur vous des paroles. Un second homicide vous sera done pardoiind 
au meme prix, ct ainsi un troisibme, et cent ineurtrcs nc vous couteront que 
cent brebis noires et cent ablutions ! Faites mieux, miserables humains, point 
de meurtres, et point dc brebis noires. Voltaire, Diet. Fliilos. au mot Super- 
stition. 
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BOOK II. fruits ■with a stone, or let his teeth serve as a pestle. — Let 
■ciiAr. VI. him slide backwards and forwards on the ground ; or let 

him stand a whole day on tiptoe ; or let him continue in 

motion rising and sitting alternately ; hut at sunrise, at 
noon, and at sunset, let him go to the waters, and bathe. 
In the hot season let him sit exposed to five fires, four 
Mazing around him with the sun above", in the rains let 
hirn stand uncovered, without even a mantle, where the 
clouds pour the heaviest showers; in the cold season, let 
him wear humid vesture ;'and‘enduring harsher and harsher 
mortifications, let him dry up his bodil}'^ frame. Let him 
hve without external fire, without a mansion, wholly silent, 
feeding on roots and fruit, sleeping on the hare earth, 
dwelling at the roots of trees. From- devout Brahmens 
let him receive alms to support life, or from other liouse- 
keeiiers of t'wice-born classes, who dwell in the forest. Or, 
if he has any incurable disease, let him advance in a 
straight path, towards the invincible north-eastern point, 
feeding on water and air, till his mortal frame totally decay, 
and his soul become united with the Supreme.”^ 

In conformity with these principles are formed thos6 
professors of mortification and piety, who are known under 
the modern name of Fakeers, and presented to Europeans 
a spectacle which so greatly surprised them. Of all the 
phenomena of human nature, none appears at first view 
more extraordinary than the self-inflicted torments of the 
holy saints of Hindustan. Some of them keep their hands 
closed till they are pierced through by the growth of the 
nails. Others hold them above their heads, till the power 
of the arms is extinguished. They make vows to remain 
in the standing posture for , years. Three men were seen 
by Fryer, whose vow extended to sixteen years. One of 
them had completed his dreadful penance; of the rest, 
one had passed five years in torment, the other three. 


' Institutes of Menu, ch. vi. 3 to 8, and 16 to 32. There is a certain stage in 
the progress from extreme barbarity to some degree of intellectual improve- 
ment; in -wliicli -worsliip by self-inflicted torments seems naturally to suggest 
itself. Thus, the priests and people of Mexico come next, perhaps, to the 
Hindus, though certainly at a prodigious distance behind tliem,in the devotion 
of pain and suffering. “It makes one shudder” (says Clavigero, bookvi. 
sect. 22), “ to read tlie austerities rvhich they exercised on tliemselvcs. They 
mangled tlieir flesh, as if it had been insensible, and let their blood run in 
such profusion, that it appeared^to be a superfluous fluid of the body.” Their 
fastings, rvatchings, and other efforts of abstinence, were pushed to the great- 
cst extremities. Ibid. 
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'Their legs were prodigiously .swelled, and deeply ulcerated ; BO.OK H. 
and became at last too weak to support their bodies, when chap. au. 

they leaned on a plUow suspended from a tree. Others, — 

turning their heads, to gaze at the heaven over their 
shoulder, remain fixed in that posture, till the head can 
no longer .be restored to its natural position, and no aliment 
except in the liquid state, can pass down their throats. 

The ceremony, commanded by Menu, “ of sitting, ip the 
-hot season, between five fires,’’ cannot be conceived with- 
out horror. A yogee, or penitent, actually seen by Fryer, 
had .resolved to undergo this penance for forty days, at a 
public festival, Avhere an immense concourse of spectators 
were assembled. Early on the morning, after having 
seated himself on :a quadrangular stage he fell prostrate, 

■ and continued fervent in his devotions, till the sun began 
to have considerable power. He then rose, and stood on 
one leg^ gazing stedfastly at the sun, while fires, each large 
.enough, says the traveller, to roast an ox, were kindled at 
the four corners of the stage; the penitent counting his 
beads, and occasionally, with his^ pot of incense, throwing 
combustible materials into the fire to increase the flames. 

He next ’ bowed himself down in the centre of the four 
flres, keeping- his eyes still fixed iipon the sun. After- 
wai'ds, placing himself upright on his head,, with his feet 
elevated .in the air, he stood for the extraordinary space of 
three hours, in that inverted position; he then seated 
himself with his legs across, and thus remained sustaining 
the raging heat of the sun and of the fires till the end of 
the day. Other penitents buiy themselves up to'the neck 
in the ground, or even wholly beloAV it, leaving only a 
little hole through which they may breathe. They tear 
themselves with whips ; they repose on beds of iron 
spikes they chain themselves .for life to the foot of a 
tree : the wild imagination of the race appears in short to 
have been racked to -devise a sufiicient variety of fantastic 
modes of tormenting themselves. The extent to which 
they carry the penance of fasting is almost incredible. 

.They fix their eyes on the blazing sun till the power of 
vision is extinguished." The following description, in the 


1 See a curioas description in tlio Asiat. ’Rcs.'v. 49, of a fakeer, seen at 
Benares by Mr. Dancan, who had used this bed for thirty-five years. 

2 See Fn-er’s Travels, pp. 102, 103.- Sonnerat’s Voyage, 1 . 121, 14 J, 153, 170. 
Hamilton’s Voyage to the East Indies, 1.274.— Voyage de Tavernier, iv. 118. 
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BOOK II. drama entitled Sacontala, bow much soever partaking of 
CHAP. the hyperbolical character of oriental poetrj*, conveys a 

most remarkable imago of the length of time, the patience, 

and steadiness, with which the devotees of the forests 
must have remained immoveable in their solitary positions. 
‘•'You see,” says one of the iicrsonagcs of the drama, “in 
that grove a pious Togee, motionless as a pollard, holding 
his thick, bushy hair, and fixing his eyes on the solar orb. — 
Mark ; his body is covered with a white ants’ edifice, made 
of raised clay ; the skin of a snake supplies the place of 
his sacerdotal thread, and part of it girds his loins; a 
number of knotty plants encircle and wound his neck; 
and surrounding birds’ nests almost conceal his shoulders.”' 
The same venerable character is thus further described in 
the Bhagvat-Geeta ; “The Yogee constantl}' cxerciseth the 
spirit in private. He is recluse, of a subdued mind and 
spirit; free from hope, and free from perception. He 
planteth his own seat firmly on a spot that is undefiled, 


Jlr. Riclinrdsoii,in his Arnhio and Persian Dictionary, under tlic word FnVeer, 
fays, “ Eveiy invention of perverted ingenuity is cxiiausted in deforminc ami 
dihorting nature." And Mr. W'ilkins (Note 113, sulijoined to Ills translation 
of tlie Bliagvat-Cjcota) says, "Tlie word zeal, in tlic vulgar acceptation, signi- 
fies tlie voluntary infliction of pain, the modes of doing wliicl), ns practised 
to this day hy tlie zealots of India, arc ns various ns tlicy nro horrible nnd 
astonisliing.” L’cmier, who describes most of the penances alluded to In tho 
text, mentions tlieir standing on their hands, with tlic head donn nnd tlic feet 
up : " D'autres qui sc tenoient les henres cntiercs sur Icnrs mains sans brnnlcr, 
la tete on bns ct Ics pieds en haut, et ainsl de je ne seal enmbien d’nntres sortes 
de postures tenement contraintes ct tclleincnt difliciles, quo nous n’nvons do 
bfiteleurs qui les pussent imiter; ct tout celn, cc semble, par ddvotion comnio 
j’ai dit, ct par motif de religion, oil on ii’cn sijnuroit sculcmcnt ddcouvrir 
I’ombre.” Lcttrc dcs Gentils de I’llindouslan, p. 153, 154. 

® Sacontala, Act vii. in Sir IVillium Jones’s AVorks. One of the Slolinm- 
medan travellers, whose voyages nrc described by Itcnnudot, says of these 
recluses, “ Tliey for tho most part stand motionless ns statues, with their faces 
always turned to the sun. I formerly saw one in tho posture here described, 
and returning to India about sixteen years nftenvards, 1 found him in tho veiy 
same attitude, and was astonished ho had not lost his eyesight by the intense 
heat of tiie sun.” Ilenaudot’s ancient Account of India nnd Cliinn, p.32. 
Bernier describes them tlius: "On on voit qunntitd do tout nuds nssls on 
couchds les jours et les units sur les cendres, ct asscz ordinnirement dcssous 
quclqucs uns de ccs grands arbres, qui sont sur les bords des Talabs on reser- 
voirs, on bien dans dcs galcrics qui sont nutour do Icur Dcurns ou temples 

d’idolcs 11 n’y a Mtfgbre d’enfer si horrible ii voir quo ccs gens-lh tout 

nuds avee lour pcau noire, ces grands cheveux, ccs fuseaux des bras dans la 
posture quo j’ai dit, et ccs longues onglcs cntortillds.” Lettres des Gentils do 
I’Hindonstan, p. 151. Orme accounts in part, at least, nnd tlint veiy satisfac- 
torily, for these astonishing efforts of patience nnd solf-deninl. , " 'I'hc many 
temporal advantages which the Brahmens derive from their spiritual nntiiority, 
and the impossibilitj- of being admitted into their tribe, have perhaps given 
rise to tliat number of Joguccs and Facquircs, wlio torture themselves with 
such various and astonishing penances, only to gain tho same veneration which 
a Brahmen derives from his birth.’’ Orme's Hist. Milit. Trans. Indostnn, i. 4. 
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neither too nigh, nor too low, and sitteth upon the sacred 
grass which is called coos, covered with a skin and a cloth. 
There he, whose business is the restraint of his passions, 
should sit, with his mind fixed on one object alone, in the 
exercise of his devotion for the purification of his sou], 
keeping his head, his neck, and his body, steady, without 
motion, his eyes fixed on the point of his nose, looking at 
no other place ai'ound. The man who keepeth the out- 
ward accidents from entering his mind, and his eyes fixed 
in contemplation between his brows ; who maketh the 
breath to pass through both his nostrils alike in expiration 
and inspiration, who is of subdued faculties, mind, and 
understanding; the Yogee, who thus constantly exerciseth 
his soul, obtaineth happiness incorporeal and supreme.”* 
This pure state of meditation, which obtains the name of 
devotion, is even more exalted than -that of penance. “ The 
Yogee,” says Crishna, “ is more exalted than Tapaswees, 
those votaries who afflict themselves in performing penance, 
respected above the learned in science, and” (which is 
worthy of peculiar regai’d,) “superior to those who are 
attached to moral works.”^ “ Be thou at all times,” says 
this supreme god to Arjoon in another place, “employed 
in devotion. The fruit of this surpasseth all the rewards 
of virtue pointed out in the Yedas, in worshippings, in 
mortifications, and even in the gifts of charity.”’ 

It is abundantly ascertained that the Hindus at one 
time, and that a time comparatively recent,* were marked 
with the barbarity of human sacrifices;’ It even appears 


1 Blmgvat-Geeta, p.GO. 63. = Ibid. p. 67. 

3 Tbid. p. 76.— SI. 

Some confusion appears here between the Ascetic, wiiose penance is only 
passive, and he whose penance is active. TIte Yogi merely suffers the priva- 
tions incident to intensity of abstraction. Tlie Tapaswi inflicts upon himself 
bodily inconveniences and sufferings, practices discouraged by Slanu and the 
Gita.— W. 

* It is agreed among the Sanscrit scholars that the Puranas are modern, 
compared with the Vedas and other ancient monuments of the Hindus. Mr. 
Colebrooke is of opinion that the worship of heroes is altogether unknown to 
the author of the Vedas ; though it was evidently part of the popular belief at 
the time the Puranas were composed. A sacrifice, therefore, enjoined in the 
Puranas, must have prevailed at a pretty late period. 

’ See a translation of what is denominated “The Sanguinary chapter ” of 
the Calica Pur.ana, by Mr. Blaquiere, Asiat. Ecs. v. 371, and Wilkins’s Heto- 
padesa, note 249, and p. 21 1 . In the Bhawishya Purana, it is declared that the 
head of a slaughtered man gives Durga a thousand times more sati.sfaction 
than that of a buffalo. Tiiis sacrifice, however, is forbidden in the Brahma 
and the Bhagawat Puranas. Asiat. lies. iii. p. 260. — JI. 

The Calica and Bhavishya Puranas are not included in the lists of the 
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BOOK II. that the remamcler of that derotional service is now in 
CHAP. VI. existence. '\Vlien it is proposed to resist, as exorbitant,- 

the demands of government, the Brahmens erect what 

they denominate a koor, which is a circular pile of wood, 
with a cow, or an old woman on the top of it. If imged to 
extremity they set fire to the pile, and consume the victim, 
a sacrifice by which they are understood to involve their 
oppressor in the deepest guilt.* The British Government 
has interfered to prevent the sacrifice of children by 
thromiig them to the shai'ks in the Ganges.^ 

Though the progress of improvement has brought into 
comparative disuse the mode of seeking divine favour by 
the sacrifice of a fellow-creature, horrid rites, which have 
too near an affinity with it, are still the objects of the 
highest veneration. It is one of the grandest achieve- 
ments of piety, for individuals to sacrifice themselves in 
honour of the gods. There are solemn festivals, in which 
the images of certain deities are carried in procession in 
vast ponderous machines denominated raths, or chariots, 
drawn by a multitude of devotees and priests ; when it is 
customary for numbers of the congregated people’ to throw 
themselves under the w'heels, and even fathers and mothers 
with their children in their arms. The chariot passes on, 
as if no impediment existed, and crushing them to death, 
is supposed to convey them immediately to heaven.* The 

Pnranas -whicli arc gircn in antlientic works, and are sectarial compilations 
■belonging to the Sakta form of worship— a form not hinted at, it is believed, in 
tlic Vedas— and taught in works alone wiiich are undoubtedly of comp.aratively 
rcceut origin. These sanguin.iiT- rites seem to have been borrowed from the 
practices of the wild tribes bordering upon India, amongst whom human sacri- 
fices are described by Hindu writers of the middle ages, and have been recently 
known to have been attempted. — yv. 

> An instance of this, in which an. old woman was the victim, was attempted 
at Benares, so late as the year 1788. See the accoimt by Lord Tcignmouth, 
Asiat. Kes. v. 333. 

2 Papers relating to East India affairs, ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed, June 3, 1813, p. 427. 

a It is no little exaggeration to saythat,“ numbers of the congregated people 
throw themselves under the diariot wheels.” Mr. Stirling, who was resident 
in Orissa for four yeans, mentions, that during that period there vrere no more 
than three such immolations; and of them one vas possibly unintentional, 
whilst the other two were cases of .painful and.incurable disease. But tliis 
practice is modern. Jagannath himself is modern, and has no place even in 
the Vaishnava Puranas. It is not improbable that the present shrine attained 
reputation as a place of pilgrimage no longer ago than a centurj*. — W. 

•• A distinct description of this human sacrifice, performed at the feast of 
Juggernaut, is' to be found in the voj-age (i. 121) of Sonnerat, who was an e.ve- 
witness. It is also described by that faithful traveller Bernier, Lettre sur les 
Gcntils de I'Hindoustan, p. 128. It attracted, in a peculiar degree, the atten- 
tion of the Kcv. Dr. Buchanan : sec' his work, entitled Christian Itcsearclies in' 
Asia. The missionaries have given us several descriptions, published in the 
Transactions of the Missionary Societies. 
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practice of sacrificing themselves in the flames is a noted BOOK 11, 
ceremdny of the Hindus. It is sometimes executed with chap. vi. 

circumstances of studied atrocity; the victim striking 

himself in front with his sahre, so as to lay open his 
bowels to the spectators, tearing out part of his liver, 
cutting it off with his sabre, giving it to a relation or 
bystander, conversing all the time with indifference appa- 
rently complete, then with unchanged countenance leaping 
into the flames, and expiring without a movement.* In 
some parts of India a Brahmen devotes himself to death, 
by eating till he expires with the surfeit.- On great 
solemnities, the votaries strike off their own heads, as a 
sacrifice to the Qauges,^ and many drown themselves in 
the hallowed streams.'* Of the modes adopted by the 
Hindus of sacrificing themselves to the divine powers, 
none, however, has more excited the attention of Euro- 
peans, than the burning of the wives on the funeral piles 
of their husbands. To this cruel sacrifice the highest 
virtues are ascribed. “The wife who commits herself to 
the flames with her husband’s coi’pse, shall equal Arund- 
hati, and reside in Swarga; accompanying her husband, 
she shall reside so long in Swarga, as are the thirty-five 

' Such was the instance witnessed hy one of tiie Arabian travellers of Eo- 
naudot. See Ancient Eolations, p. 80. — M. 

Mr. Mill is not scrupulous in his choice of authorities, when tlioy serve his 
purpose, nor slow to believe wliat is ineredible, when it is to tlie disadvantage 
of tlie llindns. Tire Arabian travellers are witnesses whose evidence is to bo 
received witli caution, on all occasions ; and it is not being very sceptical to 
doubt the filct of a man’s cutting off pieces of his liver, and dislril uting them 
as souvenirs to lus friends. In tlie inst.ances that follow, lie quotes from cqnnlly 
questionable authorities ; and when lie says, “that many drown themselves in 
hallowed streams,” ho improves upon his. original, wlio only mentions that 
“some” annually drown themselves, at the confluence of tlie Jumna and 
Ganges. All tlieso practices are proliibitcd by the Hindu law, e.vccpt in the 
case of incurable disease, and then self-immolation is allowable only at Prayilga. 

Even penance, which endangers life, is prohibited. Nirnaya Sindlm. — W. 

2 Ormc, on the Government and People of Indostan, p. 434. 

' See Eichardson’s Dictionary, at the word Fakcer. 

4 Tlie place where the J umna and the Ganges meet, is a spot of peculiar 
sanctity. “Some of the victims of superstition,” says Dr. Tennant, “annuiilly 
drown themselves at the Junction of the streams ; and this being the most 
acceptable of all offerings, it is performed with much solemnity. The rapidity 
with whicli the victim sinks, is regarded as a token of his favourable .acceptance 
by the god of the river. To secure the good inclination of the deity, they carry 
out the devoted person to tlie middle of the stream, after having fastened pots 
of earth to his feet. The surrounding multitude on the banks arc devoutly 
contemplating the ceremony, and applauding the constancy of the victim, who, 
animated by their admiration, and the strength of liis own faith, keeps a steady 
and resolute countenance till ho arrives at the spot ; when he springs from the 
boat, and is instantly swallowed up, amidst universal acclam.ations.” Indian 
Eecrcations,ii. 200. 
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BOOK II. millions of liairs on the- human body.* As the snakc- 
ciiAP. VI. catcher forcibly drags the-serpent from his earth, so, bear- 
~ ' ' ing her husband from hell, with him she shall enjoy the 

delights of heaven, while fourteen Indras reign. If her 
husband had killed a Brahmana, broken the ties of gi’ati- 
tude, or murdered his friend, she expiates the crirae.”= 
Though a widow has the alternative of leading a life of 
chastity, of piety, and mortification, denied to the plea- 
sures of dress, never sleeping on a bed, never exceeding 
one meal a day, nor eating any other than simple food, it 
is held her duty to bum herself along with her husband ; 
and “ the Hindu legislators,” says Mr. Colebrooke, “ have 
shown themselves disposed to encourage” this barbarous 
sacrifice.^ 

Such are the acts, by which, according to the Hindu re- 
ligion, the favour of the Almighty power is chiefly to be 
gained; such are the ideas respecting purity and merit, 
which it is calculated to inspire. Yet, if any one concludes 
that the Hindus were unacquainted with the ordinary pre- 
cepts of morality, he will be gi’eatly deceived. “By Brah- 
mens,” says the law of Menu, “iflaced in the four orders, a 
ten-fold system of duties must ever be sedulously prac- 
tised; Content; returning good for evil; resistance to 
sensual appetites; abstinence from illicit gain; purifica- 
tion ; coercion of the organs ; knowledge of the scriptm’e . 

' The Brahmens arc always audacious enough to form a peremptory opinion. 
Wo liare seen, Before, tliat they never hesitated to assign a fixed num'ber to tlie 
reins and arteries of tlie human Body, tliougii tliey are totaliy unacquainted with 
dissection. They liere assign, with perfect confidence, a determinate numBcr to 
the hairs on the liuman Body. 

2 Sanscrit text, quoted By Mr. ColeBroohe, in his discourse on tlie duties of a 
faithful Hindu wife, Asiat. Res. iv. 208. The custom of Burning wives on the 
•funeral piles of tlieir husbands, was common to the Hindus with tlie Northern 
nations. See Jamieson’s Scottisli Dictionary, ad verb, Bayh JFirf.— Tlie prin- 
cipal among the wives of a Sc.andinavian chief accompanied him to the funeral 
Tpiie. Mallet. Introd. Hist. Denmark, vol. i. c. 13.— The Scandinavians did not 
■scruple to expose their children. Ibid.— Robertson, who informs us that the 
uvives of the chiefs of the Natchez, an American tribe, were burnt along with 
"them at their death, says that the custom arose from the excessive veneration 
dn which they were held, as brothers of the sun, and representatives of the 
■deit}’ ; and that from this impulse, the wives, ns well ns the domestics, who 
shared the' same fate, welcomed death with exultation. Hist, of America, 
ii. 130. 

3 Asiat. Res. iv. 210. See the whole of that discourse, where a number of 
authorities are collected. The circumstances of the transaction can be so easily 
conceived, that, horrid as they are, I have not thought proper to describe them. 
The prayers and ceremonies are exactly of the usual character. See an account 
by Bernier, of several cases of which he was an eye-witness (Lettre surles Gen- 
tils de THindoustan, p. 131); and a variety of cases in the works of the Missionaries 
Ward and Dubois. 
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inowledge of th.e supreme spirit; veracity;- and freedom BGOITII-l 
from wratli.”! In this enumeration of duties, though a chap, tc 

large proportion is allowed to acts purely ceremonial and’ 

useless: yet some of the noblest virtues are included. 

■“Action,” says the same sacred code, “is either menfal, 
verbal, or corporeal. Devising means to appropriate the 
■wealth of other men, resolving on any forbidden deed, and 
■conceiving notions of atheism' or materialism, are the 
three bad acts of the mind: scurrilous language, falsehood, 
indiscriminate backbiting, and useless tattle, are the four 
bad actS'Of the tongue : Taking effects not given, hurting 
sentient creatures ■without the sanction of the la^w, and 
criminal intercourse ■with the ■wife of another, are three 
bad acts of the body ; and all the ten have their opposites, 
which are good in an equal degree.”" Though there is some- 
thing extremely whimsical in the consequence ascribed to 
the following acts of injustice, yet they are -with great xu’o- 
priety forbidden: “He who appropriates to liis ovm use, 
the carriage, the bed, the seat, the well, the garden, or the 
house of another man, who has not dehvered them to him, 

4issumes a fomth part of the guilt of their owner.” ^ The 
following observations are in a pure and elevated strain of 
morality : “Even here below an unjust man attains no feli- 
city ; nor he whose wealth proceeds from giving false evi- 
•dence ; nor he, who constantly takes delights in mischief. 

Though oppressed by penury, in consequence of his righ- 
teous dealings, let him never give his mind to umighteous- 
ness; for he may observe the speedy overthrow of 
iniquitous and sinful men. Iniquity, committed in this 
world, produces not fruit immediately, but, hke the earth, 
in due season ; and advancing little by little, it eradicates 
the man who committed it. Yes ; iniquity, once commit- 
ted, fails not of producing fruit to him who wrought it. 

He grows rich for a while through unrighteousness; then 
he beholds .good things ; then it is that he vanquishes his 
foes ; but he perishes at length from his whole root up- 
wards. Let a man continually take pleasure in truth, in 
justice, in laudable practices, and in pmtty: let him chas- 
■tise those, whom he may chastise, in a legal mode ; let him 
Iceep in subjection his speech, his arm, and his appetite : 

> Institutes of Slenii, th, vi. 91, 9?. *Ibia. ch. sii. 3, 5, 6, 7. 

Itiid. cU. iv. 202. 
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BOOK II. ■wealtli aud pleasures, repugnant to law, let him slum ; and 
cuAr. VI. even lawful acts, Avliicli' may cause future pain, or be ofien- 
— — " ■ sive to mankind.”' 

Sir William Jones, whom it is useful to quote, because 
bis authority may have influence with those whose opinions 
I am constrained to controvert, observes, that “the prin- 
ciples of morality are few, luminous, and ready to present 
themselves on every occasion.”- Descanting on the rude- 
ness aud ignorance of the Scythian nations; “of any 
philosophy,” he says, “except natm-al ethics, which the 
rudest society requires, and experience teaches, we find no 
more vestiges in Asiatic Scjdhia, than in ancient Arabia.”^ 
He was not surprised to find natural ethics, where not a 
vestige of philosoph}’’ was found ; because “natuml ethics,” 
ai'e what “^/ic rudest society rcquir,es andcxperienceieuches." 
If we search a little further, we shall discover that nations 
differ less from one another in the knowledge of morality, 
and of its obligations (the rules of morality have been 
taught in all nations in a manner remarkably similar), than 
in the degrees of steadiness, with which they assign the 
preference to moral, above other acts. Among rude nations 
it has almost always been found, that religion has served to 
degrade morality, by advancing to the place of greatest 
honour, those external pei’formances, or those mental ex- 
ercises, which more immediately regarded the deity ; and 
with which, of course, he was supposed to be more pecu- 
liarly delighted. On no occasion, indeed, has religion 
obliterated the impressions of morality, of which the rules 
are the fundamental laws of human society : morality has 
every where met with the highest applause ; and no where 
has it been celebrated in more pompous strains, than in 
places where the most contemptible, or the most abomi- 
nable rites, have most effectually been allowed to usurp its 
honours.' It is not so much, therefore, by the mere words 


I Institutes of Menu, cli. iv. 170 to 177. 

■ 2 Discourse on the Pliilosophy of the Asiatics. Asint. Kcs. iv. IGG. 

3 Discourse on the Tartars. Asiat. Res. ii. 33. 

^ Few states of society are more low and degraded than that of the JIussul- 
mans in modern Egj-pt. Hear what is said of thoir ethics : “ On remarqne chez 
les principaux chefs de la religion, nommds cn Egj-ptc cheiks do la loi, I’astnce 
commune Si tons les prStres, qui, ponr mieux domincr, cherchent Si s’emparer 
de I’esprit des hommes. Lcnr conversation est remplie de hellos sentences 
morales, ot do grandes images podtiques qii’ils pillent dans les livres Ai'ahes, 
e’est tout leur savoir ; on no doit pas chcrcher on eux' d’autres connoissanccs 
Stir la politiqu?, Iqs gciences &c. : ijs n’en soup^onnent pas plus I’existcncc quo 
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in whicli morality is mentioned, that we are to judge of BOOK II. 
the mental perfections of different nations, as by the place chap. vi. 

which it clearly holds in the established scale of meritorious ■' 

acts. In a moment of hyperbolical praise, it may even 
receive a verbal preference to ceremonies; as in one pas- 
sage of the Institutes of Menu: “A wise man should con- 
stantly discharge all the moral duties, though he perform 
not constantly the ceremonies of religion; since he falls 
low, if, while he performs ceremonial acts only, he discharge 
not his moral duties.”^ Yet in the entire system of rules 
concerning duty, the stress which is laid upon moral acts, 
may, as we see in the case of the Hindus,- bear no com- 
parison to the importance which is attached to useless or 
pernicious ceremonies. Such a maxim as that which has 
just been quoted, can be regarded as but of little value, 
when it is surrounded by numerous maxims of the fol- 
lowing tendency ; “Not a mortal exists more sinful than 
he, who, -without an oblation tp the manes or gods, desires 
to enlarge his own flesh with the flesh of another creature.”^ 

“From the three Vedas, the lord of creatures, incomprehen- 
sibly exalted, successively niilked out the three measures 
of that inefiable text beginning with the word tad and 
entitled, savitri, ov gayatri-, whoever shall repeat, day by 
day, for three years, without negligence, that sacred text 


I'litilite.” (Dc I’ERXpto pnr le Gin. Ucynicr, p. C3.) Voltaire remarks, -a-itU 
that felicity witli which he sometimes touches on important truth ; “ La religion 
de ee Siaraois nous prouve quo jamais Itfgislatcur n’cnscigna'Juno manvaise 
morale. Voyez, Icctcur, quo cello do llraroa, de Zoroastre, de Numa, do Thaut, 
de Pj-thagoro, de Slahomct, ct memo du poisson O.nnnos, cst ahsolument la 
mOme. J'ai ,dit sonvent qu’on jeterait dcs plerres a nn hommo qui viendra'.t 
pfCcher uno morale rolSchcc.” Dictionnairc Philosophique, an m^t S.vmmo- 
Koconojr. 

Garcilasso dc la Vega gives us a list of the moral sayings of a celebrated 
Inca of ancient I'cru, named Paclmcatcc, of which the following are a spe- 
cimen ; 

“ Better is it, that thou shouldst be envied by others for being good, than that 
tho\i shouldst envy others because thou art bad. 

“ Envy is a cancer, which eats and gn.aws into the bowels of the envious. 

“ Drunkenness, anger, and folly, arc equally mischievous ; differing only in 
this, tliat the two first arc transient and mutable, but the third permanent and 
continuing. 

“ Adulterers, >vlio take away the good reputation and honesty of another 
family, are disturbers of the common peace and quiet, and are as bad as thieves 
and robbers, and therefore to be condemned to the gallows witliout mercy. 

“ A truly noble and courageous spirit is best tried by that patience which ho 
shows in the times of adversity. 

“ Impatience is the character of a poor and degenerate spirit, and of one that 
is iil-tnught and educated.” Iloyal Commentaries, book I-V. ch. xxxvi. 

> Institutes of Menu, ch. iv. 204. 2 Ib. v. 52. 
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BOOK II. shall hereafter approach the divine essence, move as freely 
CHAP. VI, as air, and assume an ethereal form.”‘ “Studying and 
comprehending the Veda, practising pious austerities, ac- 
quiring divine knowledge, command over the organs of 
sense and action, avoiding all injury to sentient creatures,, 
and showing reverence to a natural and spiritual father, 
are the chief hi-anches of duty which ensure final happi- 
ness.”^ “Even three suppressions of breath made accor^ng; 
to the divine rule, accompanied with the triverbal phrase,, 
and the triliteral syllable, may he considered as the Wghest 
devotion of a Brahmen ; for as the dross and impurities of 
metallic ores are consumed by. fire, thus are the sinful acts- 
of the hunian organs consumed by suppressions of the 
breath.”^ If we examine that highest degree of merit 
to which the imagination of the Hindu can ascend, that of 
the Sanyassi, or professor of austere devotion, we shah, 
find it to consist in an absolute renunciation of all moral 
duties, and moral affections. “Exemption from attach- 
ments, and affection for children, wife,’ and home nay^ 
“the abandonment of all earthly attachments,”^ form a. 
necessary part of that perfection after which he aspires. 

It is by no means unnatural for the religion of a rude- 
people to unite opposite qualities, to preach the most- 
harsh austerities, and at the same time to encourage the 
loosest morality. It may be matter of controversy to what 
degi’ee the indecent objects employed in the Hindu wor- 
ship imply' depravity of manners ; but a religion which 
subjects to the eyes of its votaries the grossest images of 
sensual pleasure, and renders even the emblems of gene- 
ration objects of worship ; which ascribes to the supreme- 
God an immense train of obscene acts ; which has them, 
engi’aved on the sacred cars, portrayed in the temples, and 
presented to the people as objects of adoration, which pays 
worship to the Yoni, and the Lingam, cannot be regarded 
as favourable to chastity.® Nor can it be supposed, when 

' Institutes of Menu, di. ii. 77, 82. xii. 83. ® Ibid. vi. 70, 71, 

* Bhagvat-Geet.i, p. 102 . _ ® Institutes Of Menu, cli. vi. 81. - 

® See a fapciful account of the origin of this -n-orship by Mr. Paterson, Asiat. 
Ees. viii. 54. His description of the moral effects of this superstition is more 
to our purpose : •' It is probable,” says he, “ that the idea of obscenity -n-as not 
originally attached to these sjTubols ; and, it is liliely, that the inventors them- 
selves might not have foreseen the disorders which this worship would occasion 
amongst manhind. Profligacy eagerly embraces what flatters its propensities, 
and ignorance follows blindly -wherever example excites; it is therefore no- 
wonder that -a general coiTuption of manners sliould ensue, increasing in 
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to all these circumstances is added the institution of a BOOK TI. . 
number of girls, attached to the temples, whose business chap.-vi. 
is dancing and prostitution, that this is a virtue encou- 
raged by theireligion of the Hindus.1 


OToportion as the distance of time involved the original meaning of the sj-mhol 
in darkness and oblirion. ■ Obscene mirth became the principal feature of the 
popular superstition, andn'aSjevenin after-times, extended to, and mtcnningled 
with, gloomy rites and bloody sacrifices. An heterogeneous mixture winch 
appears totally irreconcileable, unless by tracing the steps which led to it. It 
will appear that the ingrafting of a newsymbol upon the old superstition, occa- 
sioned this strange medley. The sect of Vishmi was iiot ^vholly free 
■propensity of the times to ohscenc rites ; it had been united in inteicst 'rith that 
of Siva, in their league against the sect of Brahma, as was expressed by an 
image, called Har-Heri, half Siva, and half Vishnu. Tins union seems to have 
continued till the time when an emblem* of an abstract idea, haying been 
erected into an object of worship, introduced a revolution m religion, which 
hadaviolentand extended effect upon the manners and opinions of mankind, it 
Wtis then that a gloomy superstition arose, which spread with baneful nipidity 
amongst mankind; which degraded the Deity into an implacable tyi'ant; 
which filled its votaries with imaginary teiTors ; winch prescribed drcadml rites ; 
and exacted penances, mortifications, and cxpialorj' sacrifices. (Ibiu. p. o5.) 
See also a picture of tliese religious immoralities, by Bernier, Lettre siu* les 
Gcntils, pp. 129, 130. But the writer, who, above all others, has furnished 
superobundant evidence of the immoral influence of the Hmdu religion, and 
the deep depravity which it is calculated to produce, is Mr. N\ ard, in his View 
ofthc History, Literature, and Bcligion of the Hindoos. From the facts which 
he records in great detail, the following arc the results : Ihe characters of 
the cods, and the licentiousness which prevails at their festivals, and abounds 
in their popular works, uith the enervating nature of the climate, have made 
the Hindoos the most effeminate and corrupt people on earth. I ^ave, m 
the course of this work, exhibited so many proofs of Hus fact, that 
disgust the reader by going into the subject. Suffice it to say, that fideli^ to 
marriage vows is almost unknown among the Hindoos ; the intercourse of t lo 
sexes approaches very near to that of the irrational , • , * ^ 1*1 ‘ f 

to know the Hindoo idolatry ns it is, a person must wade tljrough the filth of H o 
thirty-six poorauus, and other popular books*— ho mu^ read and hear the 
modern popular poems and songs— he must follow the Brahm^ or'^hf must 
miduifTht orries before the image of Kalce, and other goddesses , or lie must 

rccomlaUSt^ 

which nre rehearsed respecting Krishiiu and ttie danghters of 
he must watcli liira, at midnight, choking Vitli the mud and M atei s of the 
G.angcs a weaithy relation, while in the delirium of fever; or, at tliesamehour, 
while murdering au unfaithful wife, or a supposed domestic enemy , or he must 
look at the Brahmen hurrying the trembling half-dead widow “ ® ^?®™* 
pUe, and throwing her like a log of wood by the side of the dead body of her 
husband, tidng her, and then holding her do-rni inth bamboo lei ers, till the fire 
has deprived her of the power of rising and running away. . . . • • l 

system of heathenism communicates no puriij-ing °^?® “"I, ° 

perfections, supplies no one motive to holiness while living,™ comfort to the 
afflicted, 110 liope to the djing ; hut, on the contrary, excite to every ;pce, and 
hardens its foUowers in the most flagrant crimes.” (Introductory Eemarku 

^'^1 No’twUhstanding this inference and the exaggerated pictures quoted from 
Jlr Ward, it may be confldently asserted that the Hindu women are most 
e.\emplary in their conduct in this respect. Even m large towns, the profligacy 
beare no comparison with that of London and Pans; and m the country, want 
of conjugal virtue is almost unknown. The form under which the Lmgam is 
worshipped, tliat of a column, suggests no impure ideas, and few of the unedu- 
cated Hindus attach any other idea to it, than that it is Siva ; tf'ey at c not aii are 
of its typical character Dancing girls are not knoira in Hindustan . they aie 
confined to the temples of the south, and are not so bad or so numerous as the 
figurantes in European theatres. The cars, with the indecencies upon them, 
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BOOK II. Another contrast to the tortures and death which the 
CHAP. VI. religion of the Hindus exhorts them to inflict upon them- 

— selves, is the sacredness which it imprints upon the life of 

animals. Hot only are the Hindus prohibited the use of 
animal food, except at certain peculiar sacrifices ; even the 
offerings to the gods consist almost entirely of inanimate 
objects ; and to deprive any sensitive creature of life, is a 
heinous transgi'essiou4of religious duty. Iffany of the in- 
ferior creatures, both animate and inanimate, are the ob- 
jects of religious veneration ; such, in particular, are the 
cow, the lotos, and cusa grass. Hor, in this enumeration, 
must the dung and urine of the cow be forgotten ; things 
so holy as to be of peculiar efficacy in the ceremonies of 
purification. To whatever origin we may ascribe this 
strange application of the religious principle, it has at 
least been very widely diffused. It is known 'that man}’- 
negro tribes worship animals and reptiles ; and that they 
carry the solicitude for their preservation to a still more 
extravagant pitch than even the Hindus ; punishing with 
death those who hurt them even casually.' The sacred 
character in Egypt of the ox, and of many other animals, 
is too familiarly known to require any proof. The cow was 
oracular, and sacred aniong the Ammonians.- Not only 
cows, but horses, eagles, lions, bears, were divine animals 
among the Syiians.^ The Egyptian priests respected as 
sacred the . life of all animals, and animal food seems to 
have been interdicted not less in Egypt than in Hin- 
dustan.-* At an early period, the Greeks, and even the 
Homans, punished with death the killing of an ox.^ The 


-are almost restricted to Bengal and Orissa, and the temples in Hindustan aie 
-quite free from tlio gross representations -vvliich disgrace some of those in the 
south. It is not just, therefore, to accuse the Hindu religion of employing in its 
■worship objects that imply depravity of manners. They are not necessarily or 
primitively comprised in its ceremonial ; they have no -waiTant, either in tiic 
Vedas, or the Puranas, they are not to be traced in -writings of an early date, 
they belong to a part of the prevailing system, -n-hich has spnmg out of, rather 
than given rise to, depravity of ideas in some, not in all parts of India : and, there 
is every reason to believe, they arc as foreign to genuine Hinduism, ns to any 
■other religion. — ^Y. 

* Edwards’ Hist, of the West Indies, ii. 77. 4to. Ed. 

- Bryant's Analysis of Ancient Mythology, i. 323. 

^ Lucian, De Syria Dea 

-* The priests of Eg)-pt, says Herodotus, account it unholy to kill any tiling 
which has life, saving what they use in sacrifice ; Herod. Hist. lib. i. cap. 140 : 
and Porphyry informs us that it was not till a late period of their history that 
anim.il sacrifices were introduced. He Abstin. iib. ii. et iv. 

® Ab hoc nntiqui mnnus ita abstincrc voluerunt, ut capitc sanxerint, si quis 
.occidisset. Varro. De Re Rustica, lib. ii. cap. .5. 
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Avorship of this species of quadrupeds appears indeed to BOOK 11. 
liaA^e been common to all the idolatrous nations from chap. a-i. 
Japan to ScandinaAua.* That, in India, it -was a Arorship 
directed to no moral end,* is eAudent upon the slightest 
inspection. To renounce the benefits Avhich the inferior 
animals are fitted by nature to render to man, is not hu- 
manity, any more than swinging before an idol, by an iron 
hook, forced through the muscles of the hack, is the virtue 
of self-command.* And that this superstition took not its 
rise from a sensibility to the feelings of animated crea- 
tures, is evident from the b^'i’barous chai’acter of several of 
the nations AA'here it prevails from the proverbial cruelty 
suffered by the labouring animals of Hindustan ; and from 
the apathy with which human beings are left to expire by 
hunger and disease while reptiles are zealously tended and 
fed.'* 


^ Sse the satisfactory proofs adduced in the very learned and instruc- 
tive, though erroneous Avork, of Dupuis, Origine de tons les Gultes. liv. iii. 
ch. viii. , t . 

• Tlie Avorship of the coav hy the Hindus is a popular error. It is hold m 

respeot for its OAvn merits, and the hull is reA-erenced as the vehicle of Siva, 
hut the latter reason is modern and sectarial. There is no trace of any form 
of Avorship for the coav in the primitive system.— AV. 

* Neithep the one nor tlie other belong to the Hindu religion originally. 
The Hindus Avere not prohihited from eating flesh— eA’cn the flesh of the 


cow, , , . 

The A''edas AA-hich enshrine our holy laAi-, 

Direct the householder shall offer those 

AVho in the laAV are skilled the honied meal, , 

And Avith it flesh of ox, or calf, or goat.— See Hin. Th., i. 340. 
The long note that presently folloAvs is a series of mistakes. The prac ices of 
hospitals for insects and the lUce arc not Hindu, they are Jain. The cruel treat- 
ment of hcasts of harden or draught, hy hullock or carriage drivers, is no more 
an illustration of national character, than the necessity of a society tor pre- 
A'enting cruelty .to animals” in England, is indicative of general hrutahty 

amongst ourselA'es. — AV. „ tt- i 

“ Although the killing an animal of this (the ox) “lund is hy all Hindus 
considered as a kind of murder, I knoAV no creature ivhose sutierings equal 
those of the labouring cattle of Hindustan.” (Buchanan, Jouimcy , &c. i. 1 C7. ) 
See also AVard on the Hindus, Introd. p. xliii. An hospital fo^r the sick poor, 
saVs Dr. Tennant, AA-as never knoAvn in India, before the establishment ot the 
British ; though there were for dogs, cats, &c. (Indian Eecreations, i- 73.) 
The authors of the Universal History, inform us gravely, on Uie authority of 
OA'ington, that the Hindus haA'e a care for the preservation of fleas, bugs, and 
other vermin, Avhich suck the blood of man: for in an hospital near Surat, 
built for their reception, a poor man is hired noAV and then to rest all night 
upon the io( or hedAvhere the vermin ar,e put; and, lest their stinging should 
force him to take his flight before morning, he is tied down to the place, and 
there lies for them to glut themselves with human gore.’ (Modem Uiuv. Hist, 
vi 2G2 ) Anquetil Dnperron, Avho describes a temple near Surat, full ol those 
sacred animals, adds: “ La vue de I’hopital des animaux, entretenn par des 
htres raisonnables avec tout I’ordre, le soin, le zhle meme quo 1 onpourro.t 
exiger d’eux, s’il dtoit question de lour semhlahle, ct cela meme dans un pays, 
oil il n’y a d’dtablissemens publics, nipour les malades, ni pour les vieiUaids ; 
la vue d'un pared hSpital aui'oit do quoi dtonner, si 1 on no svavoit pas que la 
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HISTOEY OF BEITISH INDIA. 

Religion consists of two great doctrines ; that concern- 
ing the nature and service of God ; and that concerning 
the nature and destination of the human soul. In the 


nature se plait aux disparates cn Asie conime en Europe. (Voyages aux. 
Indes Orient. ; Disc. Prdlim. Zendavesta, i. ccclxii.) “The Gentoos, UMugh 
they svill not kill their meat, make no conscience tou'ork them.to death, allow- 
ing them hardly food to keep them alive. Neither are they less inlmman 
towards their sick, a woman being brought to die among the tombs in my 
sight.” Fryer’s Travels, ch.v. sects. See to the same purpose, the Abb'd 
Dubois, p. 132 ; Ward on the Hindoos, Introd. p. Iv. It is worth observing^ 
that Milton, the universalitj' of wliose knowledge is not the least remarkable 
particular of his .wonderful mind, was acquainted with the disgusting super- 
stition of letting the vei-min devour the man: “ Like tlie vermin,” says he, 
“ of an Indian Catharist, which his fond religion forbids him to molest.” Te- 
trachordon, Milton’s Prose Works, ii. 122, Svo. Edit. Tendernei-s to animals 
was a part of the religion of Zoroaster. We are informed in the Sadda, that he 
obtained fram God a view of the regions of infernal torment, where he saw a 
number of lungs, and among the rest one witliout a foot. He begged to know 
the reason, and God said to him; “’Tliat wicked king never performed but 
cue good action in his life. He saw, as he was going to the chase, a drome- 
dary tied at too great a distance from its provender, endeavouring to eat, but 
unable to reach it : he pushed the provender towards it with his foot. I have 
placed that foot in heaven ; all the rest of him is here.” Voltaire, Essai sur 
les Moeurs et I’Esprit do Nations, ch. v. The following, PorphjTy tell us (De 
Abstin. lib. iv. p. 431 ), were laws of Triptolemus : 1. To honour our parents ; 
2. To offer nothing to the gods but the fruits of the earth ; 3. Never to hurt 
animals. “ The inhabitants of Miniana,” (a place not far from Sego, in the 
heart of Africa) “ cat their enemies, and strangers, if they die in the countiy. 
They eat the flesh of horses. But such is their veneration for the cow, that she 
is never killed.” Park’s last Mission to Africa, p. IGG. 

Mr. Richardson (see his Dissertation on Eastern Manners, p. tC) denies tlie 
authenticity of tlie fragments of the Zendavesta collected by Anquetil Duperron . 
on account of “ the uncommon stiipiditj’,” as he is pleased to express it, “-of 
the work itself.” Yet it is in a strain remarkably resembling that of the 
Vedas ; the same sublime praises bestowed upon the Divinity ; superstitions 
equally gross ; discourses equally childish. We must not, however, on this 
account question the authenticity of the Vedas and the Pmanas, though we 
must renounce tlie vulgar belief of the great uisdom of the Brahmens. In 
truth, the stupidity, as Mr. Richardson calls it, of the Zendavesta, and its re- 
markable similarity to the sacred books of the Hindus, is the most striking 
proof of its authenticit)'. There is the strongest reason to conclude that the 
ancient JIagi, and the ancient Brahmens, were people very much upon a level ; 
and that the fame of Zoroaster for wisdom is no better founded than that of the 
Indian sages. There is a radical difference, he says, betu een the language of 
the Zendavesta, and the modem Persian. (Ibid.) But the same is the case 
uitli the Sanscrit, which Sir William Jones thinks, from this circumstance, 
can never have been vernacular in Hindustan. (See Disc, on tlie Hindus, 
Asiat. Researches, i. 422.) The language,he says, of the Zendavesta has manj" 
words, which a modern Persian could not pronounce, but there are many 
words in the German language which an Englishman or Frenchman cannot 
pronounce, though the German is the basis of the languages of both. The- 
Zendavesta, he saj s, contains Arabic words ; but it contains Arabic only as 
the Greek contains Sanscrit. In fact, the identities which can be traced in all 
languages is one of the mostremarkable circumstances in the history of speech . 
Of tlie Vedas, a man who had unrivalled opportunities of information informs 
ns, “ Tliey contain nothing important or rational. In fact, they have nothing 
but their antiquity to recommend them. As to any thing further, they Include 
all the, absurdities of Hindu paganism, not only such as it has originally been, 
but also the pitiful details of fables which are at present current in the country, 
relating to the fantastical austerities, of the Hindu hermits, to the metamor- 
phoses of Vishnu, or the abominations of tlie lingam. The fourth of them, 
called Atharvana-veda, is the most dangerous of all for a people so entirely 
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complicated superstition of tlie Hindus, the first presented T300K IE 
many questions ■which it needed a considerable accumu- chap, 

lation of evidence to solve. Of the latter a just idea may 

he speedily conveyed. 

It is well kno-wn that the metempsychosis, or the trans- 
migration of the soul into various orders of being, reviving 
in one form, "when it ceases to exist in another, is the 
tenet of the Hindus. This is a theory well, calculated to 
present itself to the mind of the rude inquirer, \yhen first 
excited to .stretch his views beyond the present term of 
sensation and action. The vegetable life, which expires 
in the plant in autumn, revives in the seed in spring. The 
sluggish worm, which undergoes a species of death, and 
buries itself in a tomb of its own formation, springs again 
to life, a gay and active creatm'e, as different in appear- 
ance, as in. appetites and powers. Every .thing on earth is 
changed, nothing annihilated ; and the .poul of the man 
who expires to-day, revives in something else, to which 
life is at that instant imparted. 

Some very obvious and very impressive appearances 
must have suggested the notion of the metempsychosis, 
since it is one of the most ancient, and one of. the most 
general of aU religious opinions. “ No doctrine,” says 
Dupuis, “was ever more universally diffused ; none claims 
an origin so ancient. It reigned in the East, and in the 
West, among rude nations and polished nations : and it 
ascends to antiquity so high, that Burnet ingeniously de- 
clares, one would believe it to be descended from heaven j 
so much it appears without father, without mother, and 
without descent.’’^ The Brahmens grafted upon it, in 
their usual way, a number of fantastic refinements, and 
gave to their ideas on this subject, a. more systematic 
form than is usual with those eccentric theologians. They 
describe the mind as characterized by three qualities ; good- 

sunk in superstition, because it teaclies' the art of magic, or the method of 
injuring men hy the use of ivitehcraft and incantation.” (Description, &c. of 
the people of India, hy the Ahhd Duhois, p. 1 02. Even the gayatrl, the most 
holy of all holy things, is an assemblage, says the Ahhd, of unmeaning terms, 

■ “ unintelligible to the Brahmens themselves. I have never met with any one 
who could give me a tolerable explication of it.” Ibid. p. 79. 

' Dupuis, Origine de tous les Cultes, tom. ii.par.2,p. 131 ; where the reader 
will find authorities to prove the antiquity and diffusion of tliis peculiar doc- 
trine. See, too, the learned Beausobre, Hist. de Jlanich. tom. ii. liv. vii. ch. 

5, sect. 4. For its existence among the Mexicans, see Clavigero, book vi. 
sect. 1. 
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BOOK II. nesSj passion, darkness. According as any soiil is distin- 
CHAr. •\'i. guished by one or another of those qualities in its present 

life, is the species of being into which it migi’ates in the life 

to come. Souls endued with goodness attain the condition 
of Deities ; those filled with passion receive that of men ; 
those immersed in darkness are condemned to that of 
beasts. Each of these conditions, again, is divided into 
three degrees, a lower, a middle, and a higher. Of the 
souls distinguished by darkness, the lowest are thrust 
into mineral and vegetable substances, into worms, rep- 
tiles, fishes, snakes, tortoises, cattle, shakals ; the middle 
jjass into elephants, horses, Sudras, INIlec’hchas (a word of 
very opprobrious import, denoting men of all other races 
not Hindu), lions, tigers, and boars ; the highest animate 
the forms" of dancers, singers, birds, deceitful men, giants, 
and blood-thirsty savages. Of the souls who receive their 
future condition from the quality of passion, the lowest 
pass into cudgel-players, boxers, wrestlers, actors, those 
who teach the use of weapons, and those who are addicted 
to gaming and drinking ; the middle enter the bodies of 
kings,. men of the fighting class, domestic priests of kings, 
and men skilled in the war of controversy ; the highest 
become gandharves (a species of supposed aerial . spirits, 
whose business is mu.sic), genii attending superior gods, 
together with various companies of apsarases, or nymphs. 
Of the souls Avho are characterized by the quality of good- 
ness, the lowest migrate into hermits, religious mendi- 
cants, other Brahmens, such orders of demigods as are 
wafted in airy cars, genii of the signs and lunar mansions, 
and Daityas, another of their many orders of superior 
spirits ; the middle attain the condition of sacrificers, of 
holy sages, deities of the lower heaven, genii of the Vedas, 
regents of stars, divinities of years, Pitris, and Sadhyas, 
two other species of exalted intelligences ; 'the highest 
ascend to the condition of Brahma with four faces, of 
creators of worlds, of the genius of virtue, and the divi- 
nities presiding over the two principles of nature.^ Besides 
this general description of the future allotment of different 
souls, a variety .of particular dooms are specified, of which 
a few may be taken as an example. “ Sinners in the first 
degi’ee,” says the ordinance of Menu, “having passed 
* Institutes of Menu. eh. xii. 24. 40 to 51. 
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througli terrible regions of torture, for a great number of BOOK 11, 
years, are condemned to tbe following births at the close chap. yi. 

of that period. The slayer of a Brahmen must enter the 

body of a dog, a boar, an ass, a camel, a bull, a goat, a 
sheep, a stag, a bird, a Chandala, or a Pucassa. He, who 
steals the gold of a priest, shall pass a thousand times 
into the bodies of spiders, of snakes, and camelions, of cro- 
codiles, and other aquatic monsters, or of mischievous 
blood-sucking demons. He who violates the bed of his 
natural or spiritual father, migrates a hundred times into 
the forms of grasses, of shrubs with crowded stems, or of 
creeping and twining plants, carnivorous animals, beasts 
with sharp teeth, or cruel brutes.”' After a variety of 
other cases, a general rule is declared, for those of the 
four castes who neglect the duties of their order ; “ Should 
a Brahmen omit his” peculiar Auty, he shall be changed 
into a demon, with a mouth like a firebrand, who devours 
Avhat has been vomited ; a Cshatriya, into a demon who 
feeds on ordure and carrion ; a Vaisya, into an evil being 
who eats purulent carcases ; and a Sudra, who neglects 
his occupations, into a foul embodied spirit, who feeds on 
lice.”® The reward of the most exalted piety, of the most 
proformd meditation, of that exquisite abstemiousness 
which dries up the mortal frame, is peculiar : such a per- 
fect soul becoihes absorbed in the Divine essence, and is 
for ever exempt from transmigration.® 

^Ve might very easily, from the known laws of human 
nature, conclude, notwithstanding- the language held by 
the Hindus on the connexion between future happiness 
and the virtue of the present life, that rewards and punish- 
ments, very distant and very obscure, would be wholly 
impotent against temptations to crime,' though, at the 

' Institutes of Menu, cli.'xii. 54 to 58. ® Ib. 71, 72. 

3 Ib. ch. xii. 125. ... . 

-* According to Mr. 'Ward, as presently cited, the Hindns are in this respect 
not dissimilar from other people, whatever be their religious fiiith. Tliis is a 
question we are not called upon to discuss, but as far ns it bears upon the 
Hindus, it may be remarked, once for all, that Mr. W'ard, notwithstanding the 
epithets bestowed upon him in the te.xt, is neither an experienced nor an ad- 
mirable witness; his experience was limited to Bengal, in which the best 
specimens of the Hindu character are comparatively rare, and his station and 
circumstances brought him into contact chiefly with bad specimens even of 
'Bengalis; Although an intelligent man, he was not a m.an of comprehensive 
•views, and his views were necessarily still more narrowed by his feelings as a 
missionary; his testimony, therefore, although not without value, must bo 
received with considerable distrust, and admitted only with constant qualifica- 
tion and correction. — W. 
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BOOK II. instigation of the priests, they might engage the people in 
•CHAP. VI. a ceaseless train of -wretched ceremonies. The fact cori’e- 
spends most exactly with the anticipation. An admirable 
■witness has said, “The doctrine of a state of future re- 
wards and punishments, as some persons may plead, lias 
always been supposed to have a strong influence on public 
morals : the Hindoos not only have this doctrine in their 
witings, but are taught to consider every disease and 
misfortune of hfe as an undoubted symptom of moral 
disease, and the terrific appearance of its close-pur- 
suing punishment. Can this fail to produce a dread of 
vice, and a desire to merit the favour of the Deity ? I will 
still further,” he adds, “ assist the objector ; and inform 
him, that the Hindoo writings declare, that till every im- 
moral taint is removed, every sin atoned for, and the mind 
has obtained perfect abstraction from material objects, it 
is impossible to be re-united to the great spirit ; and that, 
to obtain this perfection, the sinner must linger in many 
hells, and transmigrate through almost every form of mat- 
ter.” Our informant then declares ; “ Great as these ter- 
rors are, there is nothing more palpable than that, with 
most of the Hindoos, they do not weigh -the weight of a 
feather, compared with the loss ■ of a roopee. The reason 
is obvious : every Hindoo considers all his .actions as the 
effect of his destiny; he laments, perhaps, his miserable 
fate, but he resigns himself to it without a struggle, like 
the malefactor in a condemned cell.” This experienced 
observer adds, which is still more comprehensive, that the 
doctrine of future rewards and punishments has, in no 
situation, and among no people, a power to make men vir- 
tuous.' 

I “To this,” he says, “ may he addea, irhat must liave forced itself on the 
ohservation of every tlioughtfnl observer, that, in the absence of the religions 
principle, no outward terrors, especially those -ivhicli are invisible and futiure, 
not even bodily sufferings, are sufficient to make men virtuous. Painful ex- 
perience proves, that even in a Christian country, if the religious principle 
does not exist, the excellence and the revrards of virtue, and the dishonour 
and misery attending vice, may be held up to men for ever, ■without making a 
single convert.” Ward, “ Yie'w, &c. of the Hindoos,” Introd. p. Ixxxiv. Here, 
however, Mr. Ward ought to have explained what he meant by the “ religious 
principle,” by which different persons mean very different things. This was 
the more necessary, that, having talcen away all efBcacy from the doctrine of 
future rewards and punishments, he strips religion of all power over the lives 
and actions of men, except in so far as good effects may be expected from the 
“ religions principle,” which, whatever else it may not be, is at any rate, in 
his estimation, not the expectation of future rewards and punishments. — M. 

The whole of this review of the religion, as of the laws of the Hindus, is full. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Manners. 

By the manners of a nation are understood the xDeculiar 
inodes in wliich the ordinary business of human life is car- 
ried on. The business itself is everywhere essentially the 
same. In all nations men eat and drink ; .they meet; con- 
verse, transact, and sport together. But the manner in 
which these and other things are performed is as dif- 
ferent as the nations are numerous into which the race is 
divided. 

So much of the entire business of life, among the Hin- 
>dus, consists in religious services, -that the delineation of 
their religion is a delineation of the principal branch of 
their manners. 

The singular distinctions, attached to the different 
classes, present another remarkable feature in the man- 
ners of this people. The lower orders, in other counti’ies, 
are often lamentably debased ; in Hindustan they are de- 
graded below the brutes. With , the single exception of 
the Vaisya caste, to whom is appropriated the business of 
agriculture and of barter, the whole of the productive 
classes, according to the standards of law and religion, are 
^’ile and odious, unworthy to eat, to drink, or to sit with a 
member of the classes above them.* 


of very serious defects, arising from inyeterate prejudices and imperfect laiow- 
ledgc. Every text, every circumstance, that makes against the Hindu clia- 
racter, is most assiduously cited, and every thing in its favour as carefully 
kept out of sight,- whilst a total neglect is displayed of the history of Hindu 
belief. Xhe- doctrines of various periods and of opposing sects, have been 
forced into one time and one system, and the whole charged with an incon- 
gruity, which is the creation of the writer. Had he been more impartially 
disposed; indeed, it would not have been easy to have given an unobjection- 
able account of the Hindu religion, as his materials were exceedingly defective. 
Manu is good authority for the time to which it refers, and Mr. Colebrooke’s 
assays furnish authentic details of particular paifs of the ritual, but the 
different travellers who are given as authorities of equal weight, arc utterly 
unworthy of regard. A word more on the subject of Fate, as understood by 
the Hindus ; as it is something very diffcj’ent from that of other people. It is 
necessity, as the consequence of past acts — that is, a man’s station and for- 
tunes in his present life are the necessary consequences of his conduct in his 
pre-existence. To them he raust submit, but not from despair. He has his 
future condition in his own power, and it depends upon himself in wliat capa- 
city he shall be born again. He is not therefore the helpless victim .of an ir- 
resistible and inscrutable destiny, but the sufferer for his own misdeeds, or the 
possessor of good which his otvn merits have secured him.— W. 

1 A very mistaken view is here taken of the condition of the “ productive 
classes and on all the most important occasions of social life, they hold quite 
as independent and respectable -a position as they do in Europe. That they 
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BOOK. 11. 

CHAP. VI r. 


There are four remarkable periods into which, with 
respect to the three honoumble classes, human life is 
divided. Of these periods, or ordei-s, as they are deno- 
minated by the Hindus, the first is that of the student ; 
the second, that of the householder ; the third, that of the 
man who performs penance or other religious acts, resid- 
ing continually in a forest ! the fouHh, that of the San- 
nyasi, or the ascetic absorbed in divine contemplation.* 

The period of the student commences at the era of in- 
vestiture.- Prior to this age, the situation of children is 
remarkable : even .those of a Brahmen are not held supe- 
rior in rank to a Sudra.** The condition of the student 
much more closely represents that of an European appren- 
tice than that of a pupil in literature. He dwells in the 
house of his preceptor, and tends him with the most 
respectful assiduity. He is commanded to exeri himself 
in all acts useful to his teacher ;■* and of course performs 
the part of an assistant in all the offices of religion.^ “ As 
he who digs deep with a spade comes to a spring of watei’, 
so the student, who humbly serves his teacher, attains the 
knowledge which lies deep in his teacher’s mind.” Upon 
the student of the priestly order a i^eculiar burden, or 
distinction, is imposed : to acquire daily his food by beg- 
giug.« 

The gift of sacred instruction is not bestowed indiscri- 
minately ; but the text, which regulates the choice of pu- 
pils, is so vague as to leave the selection nearly at the 
discretion of the master. “ Ten persons,” it is declared. 


may n^t eat, drink, or intermarry with the castes above tlicin, is no hardship 
to races who would not avail themselves of the privileges of sucli intercourse 
witli many of tlie castes wlio are their equals. These laws of segregation arc. 
in their case, self-imposed. European writers can little understand tlic pre- 
vailing feeling of tlie Hindus in these matters. It is pride— not shame of caste, 
that animates them down even to the meanest; and the sweeper is much more 
tenacious of liis caste than the Brahman. As to “ sitting ” witli them, let a 
blacksmith acquire wealth, and he will h.ave his levee well attended by Brah- 
mans of the most respectable descent. Instances are not wanting of this, at 
all the principal towns in India. — ^W. 

* See Laws of Jlenu, eh. ii. iii. and vi. 

^ See the account of tills mra, in another part of this volume. 

s Institutes of Menu, cti. ii. 173. 

* Ibid. 491. 

s “ Let him carry water-pots, flowers, cow-dung, fresh earih, and cusa grass, 
as much as may be useful to his preceptor.” Ibid. 182. 

® “ The subsistence of a student by begging is held equal to fasting in reli- 
giousmerit.” Ibid. 218. There are numerous precepts respecting tlie niceties 
of begging. Ibid. 48 to 50, and 183 to 190. 
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“ may legally be instructed in the Veda ; llio eon of a spi- BOOK I. 
ritual teacher; a boy who isassiduoiLs ; one who can impart ciiAr, vti. 

other "knowledge; one who is just; one who is pure; one who 

is friendly ; one who is powerful ; one who can bestow 
wealth ; one who is honest ; and one who is related by 
blood. Where \-irtuo and wealth are not found, or diligent 
attention proportioned, in that soil divine instmetion 
must not be sown ; it would perish like fine seed in barren 
land.” ' 

The instnictiou which is bestowed may soon be de- 
scribed. “ The venerable preceptor, having girt his pupil 
with the thread, must fmst instruct him in purification, in 
good customs, in the management of the consecrated fire, 
and in the holy rites of morning, noon, and evening.” * 

Tiic grand object of attention and solicitude is the rending 
of the Veda. = Some classes of the Brahmens have united 
with their religious doctrines certain speculations concern- 
ing the intellectual aud material worlds ; and these specu- 
lations have been dignified with the name of philosoiihy ; 
but the holy rites, and the Veda, form tho great, and on 
mo.st occasions the exclusive object of that higher instruc- 
tion which is bestowed on the pupil of the Brahmen. 

On this important occasion, as on other occasions, the 
attention of tho Hindu is much more engaged by frivolous 
ohscrvauccs, than by objects of -utility. Wliilo the direc- 
tions laid down respecting the instruction of tho pupil 
are exceedingly few and insignificant, tho forms, according 
to whicli ho must pay his duty to the master, are nume- 
rous, minute, and emphatically onioined." 


< Iiwtitnics or .Menu, cli.ll. 109, 112. 

5 Ilj^d C9 ^ Ibid. <0. 

* wiic'n tl'ie student Is RoinR to rend tlio Vcdn.lie must perfom nn .nblution, 
ns the Inw ordains, ■srith Ida face to tlic north ; and at the IiecinniiiB nnd end 
of each lcs.son, ho must clasp both the feet of his preceptor and wad with both 
Ids hands closed. “ In the prcfcnee of lua preceptor let hnn always Mt less , 
and wear n coarser mantle, with worse appendages: let him rise bc.orc, and 
go to rest nacr Ids tutor. Let him not answer Ids teacher’s orders, or converso 
with him. rcclininR on a bed ; nor sitting, nor eating, 0 °^ standing, nor with 
nn nverted face : Hut let 1dm both nnstrer and conrerse, if Ids preceptor Bit , 
stauding up : If he stand.ndv.ancing towanl 1dm ; If he advance, meeting hm ; 
If ho rim, !m.<tcning after 1dm; If his face 1 « averted, going round to front 
1dm. from IcfHorioht: If he bo at a little distance, approaching 1dm ; If re- 
clined, bendmg to 1dm ; and If ho stand ever so far off, running towanl him. 
When hht teacher Is nlgh.lct Ids couch or Ids bcncli ^ always plnccd low : 
■when Ids prcccptor’a eye can ohserve him, let him not ilt carelessly at Ins e^c. 
Lot him never iironounco tlic mere name of Ids tutor, even in Ids absence : liy 
ccn.snring his preceptor, thongti Justly, lie will be born y*?- 
scn'c Ids tutor bv the Intervention of another, avldlc himself stands nloof , nor 
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The duration of the period of study is very indefinite. 
“ The discipline of a studpnt in the three Vedas may be 
continued for thirty-six years, in the house of his precep- 
tor ; or for half that time, or for a quarter of it, or until he 
perfectly comprehend them. A student, whose rules have 
not been violated, may assume the order of a married man, 
after he has read in succession a sac’ha, or branch from 
each of the three Vedas, or from two or from any one of 
them.” • It is even permitted to pass the whole period of 
life in the state of a pupil ; and to this, merit so exalted is 
ascribed, that the very highest rewards of religion are 
bestowed upon it. If a student anxiously desire to pass 
his whole life in the house of a sacerdotal teacher, he must 
serve him with assiduous care,' till he be released from his 
mortal frame. That Brahmen who has dutifully attended 
his preceptor till the dissolution of his body, passes di- 
rectly to the eternal mansion of God.” - Should the tea- 
cher die, the student must attend upon his widow, his son, 
or one of his pateimal kinsmen, with the same respect as 
to the deceased preceptor. Should none of these be living, 
he occupies the seat of the preceptor himself.’ 

must lie attend liim in a passion, nor when a ivoman is near; from a carriage 
or a raised seat he must descend to salute his heavenly director. Let him not 
sit witli his preceptor to the leeward, or to the windward of 'him ; nor let him 
say anything which the venerable man cannot hear.” Institutes of Menu, 
ch.ii. 70, 71 to 199, and 201 to 203. Even to the sons and nivcs of the pre- 
ceptor must numerous tokens of profound respect be shown. Ibid. 207 to 218. 
For his general conduct, “ these following rules,” says Menu, “ must a Brah- 
machari, or student in theology, observe, while he dwells with his preceptor; 
keeping all his members under control, for the sake of increasing his habitual 
devotion. Day by day, having bathed and being purified, let him offer fresh 
water to the gods, the s'ages, and the manes; lot him show respect to the 
images of the deities, and bring wood for the oblation to fire. Let him abstain 
from honey, from flesh-meat, from perfumes, from chaplets of flowers, from 
sweet vegetable juices, from women, from all sweet substances turned acid, 
and from injurj’ to animated beings ; from unguents for his limbs, and from 
black powder for his eyes ; from wearing sandals and carrying an umbi-ella, 
from sensual desire, from wrath, from covetousness, from dancing, and from 
vocal and instrumental music : from gaming, from disputes, from detraction, 
and from falsehood; from embracing, or wantonly looking at women, and 
from disservice to other men. Let him sleep constantly alone.” Kest are 
forbidden several acts of sensual impurity, which are too gross to be described ; 
and the holy text thus again proceeds: “Let him carry water-pots, flowers, 
cow-dung, and cusa grass, as much as may be useful to his preceptor. Having 
brought logs of wood from a distance, let him place them in the open air ; and 
with them let him make an oblation to lire, wilhout remissness, both evening 
and morning. Let the scholai’, when commanded by his preceptor, and even 
when he has received no command, always exert himself in reading. Let not 
the sun ever rise or set while he lies asleep in the village.” Institutes of 
menu, ch.ii. 175 to 183, 18G, 191, 219. 

* Institutes of Menu, eh. iii. 1, 

- Institutes of Menu, ii. 243, 244. 

■3 Ibid. 247, 248. The following modes of living are pointed out to the Brah- 
men : 1. lawful glc.aning and gathering; 2. what is given unasked j 3. what is 
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To tlie state of the student succeeds that of the married 
man or the housekeeper. It is at this epoch that the 
Hindu begins to sustain a part as a member of Society. 

Marriage is a rehgious duty ; and a duty of the highest 
order. Except for some grand plan of devotion, as that of 
remaining a student, or of becoming a fakeer,.no man ne- 
glects at an early age to fulfil this sacred obligation. As 
the sacrament of obsequies to the manes of ancestors can 
he performed only by a male descendant, and as any failure 
in these obsequies deeply affects the spirits of the dead, to 
die -without a son is regarded as one of the gi-eatest of all 
calamities.* 


asked as alms ; 4. tillage ; 5. traffic and money lending ; even by these two 
last, wlicn distressed, lie may live ; but service for hire is named dog-living, 
■which he must always avoid, iv. 4, 5, G. His hair, nails, and beard being 
clipped ; his passions subdned ; his mantle white ; his body pure ; let him 
diligontiy occupy himself in reading the Veda. Let him carry a staff of 't’-cnu, 
a ewer with water in it, a handful of cusagrass, or a "copy of the Veda; with 
a pair bf bright go)dcn rings in his cars. Hemustnotgaze on the sun, whether 
rising or settuig, or eclipsed, or reflected in water, or advanced to the middle of 
the sky. Over a string to which a calf is tied, let him not step ; nor let him 
run while it rains; nor let him look on his own image in water; this is a 
settled rule. By a mound of earth, by a cow, by an idol, by a Brahmen, by a 
potofclarifled butter orofhoney, by aplaco where four ways meet, and by large 
trees well known in the district, let him pass with his right hand toward them. 
35, 3G, 37,38,39. 

Let him neither eat with his wife, nor look at her eating, nor sneezing, or 
yawning, or sitting carelessly at her case, 43. 

Some precepts are ludicrous . “ Let him not cat his food, weiiring only a single 
cloth, nor let him bathe quite naked : nor let him eject urine orfajces in the 
highway, nor on ashes, nor where kine are grazing, nor on tilled ground, nor 
in water, nor on wood raised for burning, nor, unless he he in great need, on a 
mountain, nor on the ruins of a temple,nor at any time on a nest of white ants, 
nor in ditches with living creatures in them, nor walking, nor standing, nor on 
the bank of a river, nor on the summit of a mountahi : nor let him ever eject 
them, looking at things moved hg the wind, or a fire, or at a piiest, or at the sun, 
or at water, or at cattle : but let him void his excrements, having covered the 
earth with wood, potherbs, drg leaves and grass, or the like, carefully sup- 
pressing his utterance, wrapping up his breast and his head : by day let him 
void them’ with his face to the north ; by night, -with his face to the south ; at 
sunrise and sunset, in the same manner ns by day ; in the shade of darkness, 
whether by day or by night, let a Brahmen ease nature with his face turned ns 
he pleases ; and in places where he fears injury to life from wild leasts or from 
reptiles. " 45 to 51. 

“ Let not a man, desirous to enjoy long life, stand upon hair, nor upon 
ashes, bones, or potsherds, nor upon seeds of cotton, nor upon husks of 
grain,” 78. 

An infinite number of things relative to food are to be attended to, 207 
to 225. 

' A man is nevertheless forbidden to marry before his elder brother. Ibid. 
172. But if among several brothers of the whole blood, one have a son bom. 
Menu pronounces them all fathers of a male child, bymeans of that son. Ibid. 
182. There is a'singular importance attached to the having of a son : " By a 
son a man obtains victoiy, over all people; by a son’s son he enjoys immor- 
tality; and aftenvards by a son of that grandson he reaches the solar abode.” 
Ibid. 137. Kinsmen, as among the Jews, were allowed to raise up seed to one 
.another. Not only was a widow, left without children, permitted to conceive 
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BOOK.II. Tho ceremonies of marriage, entirely religious, liavo 
cinvp. Tii. been already described. jMarriages arc ^stinguisbed into 

eight kinds : of wbicli one half aro honourable, and diQer 

from one another only in some minute circumstances ; in 
the fifth, the bridegroom bestows gifts upon tho bride, her 
father, and paternal kinsman ; the last three are rather 
species of unlawful connexion, than forms of nuptial con- 
tract ; one being vohmtary and by mutual consent ; tho 
other forcible when a woman is seized, “ while she weeps, 
and calls for assistance, after her kinsmen and friends have 
been slain in battle ; ” the last, “ when the damsel is 
sleeping, or flushed with a strong liquor, or disordered 
in her intellect.” * With the grand rule to prevent the 
intermixture of the castes, the reader is already acquainted. 
“ For the first marriage of the twice-born classes,” says the 
law of Menu, “a woman of the same class is recommended ; 
"but for such as are impelled by inclination to marrj' again, 
women in the direct order of the classes are to be ]irc- 
ferred : a~Sudra woman only must be the wife of a Sudra ; 
she aud a Vais5'a of a Vaisya ; they two and a Cshatriya, of 
a Cshatriya ; those two and a Brahmani, of a Brahmen.” ■ 
The Hindu law-givers, who commonly mistake mimite- 
ness for precision, and are apt to be most particular 
where it is least required, make niles for the choice 
ofia wife. “ In connecting a man’s self with a wife. Let 
him,” says Menu, “studiously avoid the ten following 
families, be they ever so great, or ever so rich in kinc, 
goats, sheep, gold, and gi’ain. The family which has 
omitted prescribed acts of religion; that which has 
produced no male chilch’en; that in which the Ycda 
has not been read ; that which has thick hair on the 
body ; and those which have been subject to hemor- 
rhoids, to phthisis, to dyspepsia, to epilepsy, to leprosy 


■by a kinsman of her hnsband ; but even before his death, if lie vns supposed to 
be attacked by an incurable disease. Ibid. ix. 59, 1G2, IG4. A daughter, too, 
■n-hen a man had no sons, might be appointed for thosame purpose. Ibid. 127. 
In Egypt, in the same manner, n widow left without children cohabited witli 
the brother of tho deceased. Kcchcrclics PhUosoph. snr Ics Egyptiens ct Ics 
Chinois, i. 70. , 

> Institutes of Menu, eh. iii. 27 to 34. Tlio crimes implied in the last two cases 
must have been frequent, to make them be distinguished formally in books of 
sacred law as two species of marriage. 

2 Ibid. 12, 13. 
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and.to elephantiasis. Let him not marry a girl. with reddish BOOK IL 
hair, nor with any deformed- limb ;,nor. one troubled- with cnAp.-.vri, 
habitual sickness-; nor one either with, no hair, or too ■ 
much ; nor one immoderately talkatwe ; nor one with in- 
flamed eyes ; ,nor one with .the name of a constellation, of 
-u tree, or of a river,- of a barbarous nation,, or of a moun- 
tain, of a winged creature, a snake, or, a slave;- nor -with 
any name raising, an image of terror. Let- him choose for 
his wife a girl, whose foim has no defect;, who has an 
agreeable narCie ; who walks gracefully like a phenicopteros, 
or like a yoimg elephant ; whose hair and teeth are mode- 
rate respectively in quantity and in size ; whose body has 
•exquisite softness.” * 

The condition of the women is one of the most re- 
markable circumstances in the manners of nations. Among 
i-ude people, the women are generally degraded; among 
oi-vdlized people they are exalted.- In the barbarian, the 
passion of sex is a brutal impulse, which infuses no ten- 
derness ; and his undisciphned nature leads him to abuse 
his power over every .creat-ure 'that is weaker than him- 
self. The history of imcultivated nations uniformly 
represents the women as in a state of abject slavery, 
from which they slowly emerge, as civilization advances. 

Among some of the negro tribes . on the coast of Africa, 
the wife is never permitted to receive any thing from the 
hands of her husband, or even to apj)ear in his i^resence, 
except on her knees.^ In the empire of Congo, where the 
people are sufficiently advanced to be united in a large 
eommunity ; and in most of the nations which inhabit the 
•southern regions of Africa, the women are reckoned um 
worthy to eat with the men.< In such a state of society 
property is an. advantage which it may naturally be. sup- 
posed that the degraded sex are by no means permitted to 
enjoy. Not only among the African: and other savage 
-tribes, and the Tartars of the present day, but among 
the ancient inhabitants of Chaldea and Arabia, and all. the 
nations of Europe in their ancient unci-vilized state, the 

1 Instihites ofMenu,eli. iii. G to 10. 

2 Thisimportant subject isaiuplyand philosophically illustrated by Professor 
Millar, in his Inquiry into the Distinction of Hanks, ch. i. 

2 Ilistoire Gdndrale des Voyages, tom. v. lir. x. ch. iii. 

* Ibid. tom. vi. liv. xiii. ch. iii. sect. 2, and tom. ir. liv, vil. ch. xiii. 
sect. 1. ' 
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Tvomen were excluded from the iuheritance of the family.’ 
Being condemned to sfcvere and perpetual labour, they are 
themselves regarded ns useful property. Hence a father 
parts not with his daughter but for a valuable considera- 
tion ; hence the general custom, among barbarous nations, 
as in Pegu, in Siberia, among the Tartars, among the ne- 
groes on the coast of Guinea, among the Arabs, and o^ on 
among the Chinese, of purchasing the bride by a dower.- 
It is only in that improved state of property and security, 
when the necessities of life have ceased to create perpetual 
solicitude, and when a large share of attention ma} be 
given to its pleasures j that the women, fi'om their influence 
on those pleasures, begin to bo an object of regard. As 
society refines upon its enjoyments, and advances into that 
state of civilization, in which various corporeal quaHtic.s 
become equal or superior in value to corporeal 'strength, 
and in which tlie qualities of the mind arc ranked abo\ o 
the qualities of the body, the condition of tho weaker sex 
is gradually improved, till they associate on equal terms 
■with the men, and occupy the place of voluntary and useful 

coadjutors. ^ .... 

A state of dependence more strict and humiliating than 
that which is ordained for the weaker sex among the 
Hindus cannot easily be conceived. “ Day and night,” says 
Menu, “ must women be held by their protectors in a state 
of dependence.”’ Who are meant by their protectois is 
immediately explained; “Their fathers protect them in 
childhood; their husbands jirotect them Jn youth; their 
sons protect them in age : a-womau,” it is added, “ is nei or 
fit for independence. Let husbands consider this as the 
supreme law, ordained, for all classes ; and let them, how 
weak soever, diligently keep their wives under lawful 


> See Innuiry into tlic Distinction of Ranks, cli. i. sect. 1 . Tlicj- were ndmitted 
to inheritance amonj the Jews plainly asa novelty, and an institution unknonu 
to tiieir neighhonrs. Numbers ch. xxrii.— M. 

We have seen tliat this was not the case amongst tlio Hindus, but that 
tlieir right to property is fully recognised and carefully secured. Sec 

Sec the authorities quoted by Millar, Distinction of Ranks, ch. i. sect. 1 , 
and Goguet, Origin of Laws, i. 25,20.— M. • , , -.e 

Here also the law of the Hindus is the reverse of that described if 
tho practice sometimes conforms to it, it is apparently of modem gro tu 
and a violation of tho law. Rammohun Roy, Ancient Rights of Females, 
p. 278. — W. 

3 Institutes of Menu, ch, ix. 2. 
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restrictions.”* “By a girl, or by a young woman, or by a BOOK II. 
woman advanced in years, nothing,” says the same code, cnAP. -sni. 

“must be done, even in her own dwelling-place, according 

to her mere pleasure. In childhood must a female be 
dependent on her father ; in youth, on her husband ; her 
lord being dead, on her sons : a woman must never seek 
independence.”® The deference which is exacted towards 
her husband is without limits. “Though inobservant of 
aijproved usages, or enamoured of another woman, or de- 
void of good qualities, yet a husband must constantly be 
revered as a god by a virtuous wife. No sacrifice is allowed 
to women apart from their husband.s, no religious rite, no 
fasting: as far only as a wife honours her lord, so far she 
ia exalted in heaven.”® “ She who neglects her lord, though 
addicted to gaming, fond of spirituous liquors, or diseased, 
must be deserted for thi’ee months, and deprived of her 
ornaments and household furniture.”^ To every species of 
ill-usage, she is bound to submit; “neither by sale nor 
desertion,” says the ordinance of Menu, “can a wife be 
released from her husband: thus we fully acknowledge 
the law enacted of old by the lord of creatures.”® This is 
a remarkable kw; for it indicates the power of the hus- 
band to sell his wife for a slave, and by consequence 
proves, that her condition, while in his house, was not 
regarded as very different from slavery. A law is even 
made to direfet the mode in which she is beaten; “A. wife, 
a son, a servant, a pupil, and a younger whole • brother, 
may be corrected, when they commit faults, with a rope^ 
or the small shoot of a cane ; but on the back part only of 
their bodies, and not on a noble part by any means.”'’ 

Nothing can exceed the habitual contempt which the 
Hindus entertain for their women. Hardly are they ever 
mentioned in their laws, or other books, but as wretches 
of the most base and vicious inclinations, on whose nature 
no virtuous or useful quahties can be ingrafted. “ Their 
husbands,” says the sacred code, “should be diligently 
careful in guarding them'; though they well know the 
disposition with which the lord, of creation formed them; 

Menu allotted to such women a love of their bed, of the 


V. 147, 148. 
5 Ibid. 40*. 


1 Institutes of Menu, cli. is. •* 

3 Ibid. V. IS4, 155. * Ibid. ix. 78. 

« Ibid. cli. viii. 299, 300. Beating their ivivcs is a common disciplhie. 
Euebanan’s Journey, i. 247, 249. 


Sec 
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seat, and of ornament, impure appetites, -nratb, \s’'eak flexi- 
bility, desire of 'miscbief, and bad conduct.”* “Be tbero 
no place, be there no time, be there no one to tempt them,” 
says the Hetopadesa, “then, 0 Narada, doth ■women’s 
chastity appear. Women at all times have been inconstant, 
even among the celestials, 'we are told. In infancy the 
father should guard her, in youth her husband should 
guard her, and in old age her children should guard her ; 
for at no time is a woman proper to be trusted ■with 
liberty.”- The same author declares again; “Unto ■woman 
no man is found to be disagi’eeable, no man agreeable. 
They may be compared to a heifer on the plain, that still 
longeth for fresh grass. Infidelity, ^^olence, deceit, cn^vy, 
extreme avariciousness, a total want of good quahtics, 
with impurity, are the innate fa'ults of womankind.’ ’ 

They are held, accordingly, in extreme degradation. 


1 Institutes of Menu, ix. 16, 17. — ^M. ... 

This is a specimen of unfair citation. It is maile to appear as if JIanu was 
srealdng of women in general, which is not the case. He speaks of " Biich 
women ; that is, of such women as arc guiltj' of drinking, idleness, keeping 
evil companj', and otlier practices disgraceful to a married woman, iv. 13. 
Difficult as it is to keep '•such” women under restraint, yet their liu-shands 
should he diligent in guarding them. These precepts and reflections arc 
not directed to tlie conduct of the sex in general, but only of the vicious por- 


tion of it.— W. 

2 Willcins’ Hetopadesa, p. 54. . . . , 

2 Ibid. p. 78. In Halhed’s Code of Gentoo Laws, the character of women is 
depicted in terms which, were tliey not strong evidence to an important point, 
de’licvcy would forbid to be transcribed : “ A woman,;’ says the law, •' is never 
satisfied witli sensual pleasures no more than fire is satisfied with bmning 
fuel or the main ocean with receiving the rivers, or the empire of death with 
the dying men and animals : in these cases therefore a woman is not to be 
relied on.” (Geutoo Code, cli. xx.) “ Women liave six qualities : the first, an 
inordinate desire for jewels and fine furniture, handsome clothes, and nice 
victuals; the second, immoderate Inst; the third, violent anger; the fourth, 
deep resentment ; the fifth, another person’s good appears evil in their eyes : 
the sixth, they commit bad actions,” (Ibid.) Six faults are likewise .a^ribcd 
to women, in the Institutes of Menu, but they are. ditferently stated : ‘ Dunk- 
ing spirituous liquors, associating with evil persons, absence from her liusband, 
rambling abroad, unseasonable sleep, and dwelling in the house of another, 
are six faults which bring infamy on a married woman. Such women examine 
not beauty, nor pay attention to age ; whether their lover bo handsome or 
uclv, they think it enough that he is a man, and pursue their pleasiires. 
Through their passion for men, their mutable temper, Hicir want of settled 
affection, and their perverse nature (let them be guarded in this w-orld ever so 
well,) they soon become alienated from their husbands. Institutes of Menu, 

Tire literature of most countries, even in modern times, would furnish pas- 
sages abusive of the weaker sex ; but no one would think of quoting occasional 
sarcasm as the language of universal opinion.— AY. , 

■* In all this, our author’s usual practice prevails, of quoting every passage 
in favour of his own theory, and excluding every one that makes against it. 
A reluctant admission is subsequently made, that the Hindus have some 
general precepts, recommending indulgence and humanity in favour of the 
weaker six ; but they are passed over vei-y lightly. If, instead of the Ian- 
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They are not accounted -worthy to partake of religious, 
rites but in conjunction -witli their husbands.' They are 
entirely excluded from the sacred books; “Women have 
no business -with the texts of the Veda ; thus is the law 
fully settled : having; therefore, no evidence of law, and no 
knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful women must be as 
foul as falsehood itself. To this effect many textsj which 
may show their true disposition, are chanted in the 
Vedas.”- “A minor,” says the law, “one single person, a 
woman, a man of bad principles, &c., may not be wit- 
nesses.”^ We have already seen, as in -the most barbarous 
nations, that' the women among the Hindus are excluded 
from sharing in the paternal property.* They are, by 
system, deprived of education.® -- That remarkable proof of 
barbarity, the wife held imworthy to eat with 'her husband, 
is prevalent in Hindustan.® 


gna^e of law or satire;, we look to the portraits of women painted by the 
Hindus themselves, in their tales, tlieir plays, and poems, we shall find them 
invariably deseribed as amiable, high-principled, modest, gentle, accom- 
plished, intelligent; as e.\ercising a very important influence upon men, 
and 03 treated by them with tenderness and respect. The English reader 
will find ample proofs of this in tiie Cloud Messenger and Hindu Theatre, 
and in Mr. Milman’s Nala; and it may be confidently asserted, that in 
mo nation of antiquity were women held in so much esteem, as amongst the 
Hindus.— W. 

* See Institutes of Menu, quoted in note 3, p. 311. 

2 Institutes of Menu, eh. i,x. 18, 19. 

3'Halhed’s Gentoo Code, eh. iil. sect. 8. 

* See eh. iv. p. 214 ; Menu, eh. iv, 43. — ^M. 

The reference 'is incorrect ; so is the law; as the passage in the first volume 
adverted to miglit have shown, had the writer remembered it. For, alter 
stating in the text, in the same unqualified manner, that daughters are alto- 
gether debarred from a share, it is mentioned in a note, that those who are 
unmarried, are to receive portions out of their .brothers’ allotments. It is mere 
quibbling, therefore, to say they have no shares. But the more important 
question, as affecting the position of Women in society, is not merely the shares 
of daughters; although tliis is artfully put forward, as if it was decisive of 
the rights of the whole sex ; ■ but, what rights women have in regard to pro- 
perty : and, as we have already shown, the laws do not vei-y materially differ 
in this respect from those which are observed in the civilized countries of 
modem Europe. — W. 

'® The Hindu women,, says Mr. Forster, (Travels, i. .59,) are debarred 
the use of letters. Tlie Hindus hold the invariable language, that acquired 
accomplishments are not necessary to the domestic classes of the female 
sox. 

■ ® “ The husband and wife never eat together ; for the Indians consider it as 
indecent, and contrary to that respect which is due to the former.” Bartolo- 
meo’s Travels, book i. ch. 7. Sounerat says, “ 'The women are ugly, slovenly, 
and disgusting. The husband does not permit them to eat with him. , They 
are honourable slaves, for whom some regard is entertained.” "Voy. liv. iii. 
ch. 7. “So indelicate are, the men -with respect to the women,” says Mr. 
Motte, speaking of the province of Sumbhulpoor, “ that I have been introduced, 
and obliged to show respect to a man of consequence in the morning, whose 
wife has, in the afternoon, brought a load, of .wood of her own cutting, as 
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An almost unlimited power of rejection or divorce ap- 
j)ears to be reserved to the husband. In the code of 
Gentoo laws, among various other ordinances to the same 
j)urpose, it is declared that, “ a woman who dissipates cr 
spoils her own property, or who procures abortion, or who 
has any intention to murder her husband, and is always 
quarrelling with everybody, and .who . eats before her hus- 
band eats, such woman shall be turned out of the house.”* 
On grounds like these, a naan can never be without a pre- 
tence for dismissing his wdfe. . But on the other hand we 
have seen that no species of barbarous treatment, not 
even desertion and sale, ever absolves the woman from 
her obligations to her lord.^ 

imicli as she could staggei- under, and sold it me for a penny.” Motto's 
Joumey to Orissa, Asiatic Annual Uegister, i. 7G. In another part of the 
same Journey, p. G7, Mr. Motte saj's, “ I was first struck with the sight of 
women ploughing, while their female children drove the oxen ; hut this 
is the practice through the whole mountainous country, while the men, 
strolling through the forests with a spear and hatchet, plunder every thing 
they can master. This abuse of the fair sex is characteristic of a harbarous 
people.” 

The Hindus are quite accustomed to heat their wives. Buchanan, Travels 
in Mysore, &o. i. 247, 249. Women in Karnata carry out the dung to the 
fields, in baskets on their heads. Ibid. 135, 42. The Abbd Dubois describes 
the following, as the common, the standard condition of conjugal life : “ the 
young wife, beaten by her husband, and harassed by her mother-in-law, who 
treats her as a slave, finding no remedy for ill-usage but in flying to her 
father’s house — recalled by fair promises of kinder treatment— the word 
broken— recourse had to the same remedy— but at last the children which 
she brings into the world, and other circumstances, compelling her to do 
her best, by remaining in her husband’s house, with the show of being con- 
tented with her lot The object for which a Hindu marries is not to 

gain a companion to aid him in enduring tlie evils of life, but a slave to bear 
children, and be subservient to his rule.” Description, &c. of the People of 
India, p. 145. — JI. 

The people amongst whom Mr. Motte travelled, ns above noticed, were wild 
and barbarous tribes ; whose usages afford no illustration of those of more 
civilized parts of India. The Abbd Dubois speaks also of the lower orders of a 
village community. Instances of brutal treatment of tlieir women by the 
peasuntiy and lower classes in Europe, are no rarities. Europeans have 
never been admitted into the interior of the houses of respectable Hindoos, 
and are not qualified to speak of the manner in wliicii they beliave to tlicir 
wives. It has happened in a few cases, that elderly women, widows and mo- 
thers, liave heen personally known to us ; and it has generally keen found, 
that they received great attention and deference from tlieir sons and relations ; 
at the same time it seems likely that the women have declined in tlie social 
scale, and that partly tlirough fear, and partly tlirougli imitation, tlie rule of 
the Moliammedans has liad a prejudicial effect upon the feelings and practiccs 
of the Hindus in all tliat regards the female sex. — W. 

1 Halhed’s Gentoo Code, cli. xx. 

2 See above, p. 449. Even after the deatii of her husband, if she did not 
sacrifice herself to his manes, she was held inviolahly bound to his memory ; 
and, besides other penances and mortifications of tlie severest kind, was ex- 
pressly forhidden to accept a second husband. Institutes of Jlenu, ch. v. 157, 
158, 11)2, 1C3. The same mark of bondage and inferiority was imposed on the 
Atlienian women during the barbarous times, of Greece. Go^et, Origin 
of Laws, ii. 59. Sir. Richardson, who is one of the most nervous in assertion, 
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That polygamy was an established custom of the Hindus, BOOK II. 
we learn from various documents, and among others from cuap. vn. 

the following story, which at the same time conveys no 

evidence of their domestic gentleness: — ‘'In the city of 
Devee-kotta, there was a Brahman, whose name was Deva- 
Sarma. One lucky evening he found a curious dish, which 
he took with him into a potter’s warehouse full of earthen- 
ware, and throwing himself upon a bed which happened to 
be there, it being night, he began to express his 'thoughts 
upon the occasion in this manner ; — ‘ If I dispose of this 
dish, I shall get ten kapardakas (cowries) for it ; and with 
that sum I ihay purchase many pots and pans, the sale of 
which will increase my capital so much that I . shall be 
able to lay in a large stock of cloth and the like ; which 
having disposed of at a great advance, I shall have accu- 
mulated a fortune of a lack of money. With this I will 
marry four wives ; and of these I will amuse myself with 
her who may prove the handsomest. This will create 
jealousy; so when the rival wives shall be quarrelling, 
then will I, overwhelmed with anger, hurl my stick at 
them thus!’ Saying which, he flung his walking-stick 
out of his hand with such force, that he not only broke 
his curious dish, but destroyed many of the pots and pans 
in the shop.”* 

and the most feeble in proof, of all oriental cntlmsiasts, maintains that the 
women enjoyed high consideration among, the Arabians and Persians, nay, 
among the very Tartars j so generally was civilization diffused in Asia. Jn 
proof, he tells us that the Arabian women “ had a right by the laws to tlie en- 
joyment of independent property, by inheritance, by gift, by marriage settle- 
ment, or by any other mode of acquisition.” ' Tlic evidencoho adduces of these 
rights is three Arabian words; which signify a marriage portio7i, paraphernalia 
in the disposal uf a wife, a marriage settlement, (See Richardson’s Disser- 
tations on the Languages, Literature, and Manners of Eastern Nations, pp. 

198, 331 , 479.) But surely a language may possess three words of the signifi- 
cation which lie assigns, and yet tlie women of the people who use it be in a 
state of melancholy degradation. In the times of Homer, though a wife was 
■actually purchased from her fatlier, stiU the father gave with her a dower. 

Iliad, lib. ix. ver. 147, 148. If the Tartars carry their women with them in 
their wars, and even consult them, “the north American tribes, says Jlr. 

Miliar, “ are often accustomed to admit their women into their public councils, 
and even to allow tliem the privilege- of being first called to give’ their opinion 

upon every subject of deliberation...' Yet,” as he adds immediately 

after, ‘ ‘ there is no country in the world where the female sex are, in 
general, more neglected and despised.” See Distinctions of Ranks, ch. i. 
sect. 2. Prom insulated expressions, or facts, no general conclusion can 
safely be draivn. 

I Wilkins’ Hetopadesa, p. 248. — M. Mr. Mill here deserts Iris usual guide ; 
he had better have adhered to Menu, than taken his illustration of the law or. 
the practice from a fable intended to ridicule abgurd expectations. Although 
permitted, polygamy is not encouraged by the ancient law, and from its being 
sanctioned in particular cases only, as of misconduct, aversion, or barrenness ; 
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The Hindus were, notvrithstanding, so far advanced in 
civilization, excejit in the mountainous and most barbarous 
tracts of the conntiy,,as to have improved in .some degree 
upon the manners of savage tribes. They have some pre- 
cepts, recommending indulgence and humanity in favour 
of the -weaker sex. “Married -women,” says the la-w of 
Menu, “ must be honoured and adorned by their fathers 
and brethren, . by their husbands, and by the brethren 
of their husbands^ if they seek abimdant prosperity. 
Where female relations are made miserable, the family 
of him, -who makes them so, very soon -wholly peri- 
shes.”^ When particulars indeed are explained,, the in- 
dulgences recommended are not very extensive. It is 
added, '“Let those -women, therefore, be continually sup- 
j)lied -with ornaments, apparel, and food, at festivals, and 
at jubilees, by men desirous of -wealth.” ^ When it is com- 
manded by law, as an extraordinary extension of liberality, 
to give them ornaments, and even apparel and food, at 
festivals and jubilees ; this is rather a proof of habitual 
degradation than of general respect and tenderness. The 
idea, however, of purchasing a -wife, as a slave, from her 
relations, had become odious ; and though it is stated as 
one of the eight species of nuptial contract, it is classed 
among the dishonourable species, and forbidden.® As the 
necessity of such a law indicates a state of society but one 
remove from that in which the unhappy bride is purchased 
and sold ; so the customary,, and original purchasing gift, 
the'bidl and the cow, still remained ; but it had acquired a 
religious character, and was at last commanded to pass by 
another name. “Some say,” obseiwes the law of Menu, 
“ that the bull and cow given in the nuptial ceremony of 
the Eishis, are a biibe to the father ; but this is untrue : 
a bribe indeed, whether large or small, is an actual sale of 


Menu, ix, 77, 81, it is evident that it was not without restriction. Even the 
consent of the first wife seems to linve been neeessarj-. “ She (the wife), who 
thougli afflicted with illness, is amiable and -virtuous, must never be dis- 
graced, though slie may be superseded by another wife, ■\vith her o-wn consent; 
lx. 82. being disgraced, means the loss of consideration in the family. 
The first -wife seems always to have held the principal rank, and to have been 
mistress of the household. — "W. 

1 Institutes of Menu, eh. iii. 55, 57. ® Ib. 59. 

3 “Let no fatlier who knows the law receive a gratuity, however small, for 
giving his daughter in marriage, since the roan -Nvho through avarice, takes 
a gratuity for that "purpose, is a seller of his offspring.” - Institutes of 
Menu, ch-iii. 51. 
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the daughter.”* There are;texts, however, which directly BOOKIE 
recognise the transaction as a purchase : “He who takes cuAp.rvnr. 

to wife,” it is said,. “ a damsel of JuU age,«Bhall not give a 

-nuptial present to her father.;. since the father lost his do- 
minion over her, by detaining.herat atime when she might 
.have been a parent.”* The obligation of the marriage 
contract is stated in the Institutes of Menu, .under the 
head of purchase and sale ; and it is expressly said, “ If, 
after one damsel has been shown, another be offered to the 
bridegroom, who had purchased leave to marry, her from 
her next kinsman, he may become the husband of both for 
the same price ; this law Menu ordained.” * The same un- 
doubtedly is the purport of the following sacred text : “ The 
recitation of holy texts, and the sacrifice ordained by the 
lord of creatures, are used in marriages for. the sake pf 
procuring good fortune to brides ; but the first gift by the 
husband is the primary cause of marital dominion.” * It 
is to be observed, besides, that the women .have no choice 
in their one destiny ; but are absolutely at -the disposal of 
their fathers, till three years after the nuptial age. If, 
until that period, the father have neglected what is rec- 
koned one of his most sacred duties, to place his daughter 
in a situation to become a-parent, he forfeits, through his 
sin, the dominion over her, and she, may choose a husband 
for herself.® 

It has been doubted whether immuring the women Avas 

* Institutes of Jlenu, ch. iii. 53. 2 ibid. cli. ix". 93. 

3 Ibid, ch.viii. 204. Our traveliers find direct and avo^yed purchase still 
in practice in ztii.ny ■ parts of India. See Buchanan’s Journey throuRh 
Mysore, &c., i. 247. 249. “To marry, or to buy a wifei are synonymous 
terms in this country. Almost every parent makes his daughter an ar- 
ticle of traffic. ' This practice of purchasing the young Tvomen ivhom they 
are to marry, is the inexhaustible source of disputes and litigation, particu- 
larly amongst the poorer people. These, alter the marriage is solemnized, 
not finding it convenient to pay the stipulated sum, the father-in-law com- 
mences an action,” &c. Description, &c. of the Hindus, by the Abbd Dnboi.s, 
p. 137. “ Apud plerasquo tamen gentes dotem maritus uxori, non uxor mavito 
offerebat. Ista sane consuetude viguit inter Germanos, teste Tacito (de Mor. 

Germ. cap. 18) — Assyiios, teste .Siliano {Hist. Var. iv. I) — Babylonios, teste 
Herodot. (i. 116) — et Armenios, ceu patet ex Nou. xxi. Heineccii Antiquit. 

Itoman. lib. ii. tit. viii. sect. 2, 

* Institutes of Menu, ch. v. 152. The Commentator Cnlluca, after the words 
first gift, by his usual plan, of trying to graft the ideas of a recent period, im- 
proved a little by external intercourse, upon the original text, has foisted in 
the words or troth plighted, as if that was a gift, or, as if, had tliat been meant, 
tlte legislator would not have rather' said troth, .plighted, than first gift. .See 
what I have. observed on the interpolating practices of Cnlluca, Note A. at tiie 
end of the volume, p. 499. 
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BOOK II. an original part of Hindu manners, Or adopted in conse- 
CHAP. vir. quence of the intercourse and dominion of the Moha- 

medans. But they have been found in a state of seclusion 

and confinement beyond the range of Mohammedan in- 
fluence.* The practice is fully recognised in the ancient 
VTitings. We are told in the Bhagavat, that on the' day of the 
yug of Judishter, “the women who, buried in harams, were 
seldom permitted to see the sun, came out, on that day, to 
view rajah Judishter.” ^ The monarch who forms the 
hero in the drama entitled Sacontala had many wives, and 
they are represented as residing in the secret apartments 
of the palace.^ The whole spirit of the Hindu maxims in- 
dicates confinement : there are numerous precepts with 
respect to the guarding of women : and the j)unishment for 
vitiating those who are not guarded is always less than 
the punishment in the case of those that ai’e.* Among 
these proofs of confinement are also appearances of free- 
dom. The law of seclusion is made only for the few. 
Among the jealous Ottomans themselves, the great body 
of the community must leave their women at large, be- 
cause an indigent man can neither dispense with the useful 
services of his wife, nor afford the cost of retaining her in 
confinement. In the earlier and ruder states of society, 
when men are in general poor, few can afford the expense 
of confinement ; but among the Hindus, as in general 
among the nations of Asia, since their emerging from 
the rudest barbarism, it seems to have been the j)ractice 
for every man, who possessed sufBcient means, to keep his 
women guarded, in a state of seclusion.^ 


' Jlr. Forftcr ileclaros himself to have hecn atone time of opinion, “that 
the Ilindoos had secluded their women from the public view, that they miglit 
not be exposed to the intemperance of the Mohammedan conquerors ; but after 
perceiving,” says he, “ the usage adopted among the sequestered mountaineers, 
and also among the various independent Mahrattah states, I am induced to 
think that the exclusion of women from society prevailed in India before the 
period of the Afghan, or Tartar invasions.” Forster’s Travels, i. 310. 

2 See a translation of part of the Bhagavat by Mr. Hallied, in Maurice's 
Hist, of Hindostan, ii. 438. • 

3 See Sacontala in Sir William Jones’s AVorks, vi. Tlie Bajah of Beejanng- 
gur’s harem was kept so close, that not even tlie nearest relations of the 
women received in it were ever again permitted to see them. Ferislita’s 
Deccan, by Scott, i. 83. Nor is this mentioned ns any tiling unusual. 

* Institutes of Menu, ch. viii. 374 to 385. 

° It has, no doubt, been always the custom for the women of Hindus of 
rank and respectability to live in some degree apart, but not in seclusion, nor 
guarded with the same jealousy as by the Mohammedans. ' Menu provides for 
their being properly decorated at “ festivals and jubilees;” and many of the 
poems .and plays describe their appearance openly in public at religious and 
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On the coast of Malabar, wliere the manners differ con- 
siderably from those of the rest of the Hindus, and where 
the people have not reached a state of society altogether 
so ijerfect as that in some other parts of Hindustan, it 
would appear that the institution of marriage has never 
been regularly introduced. The peeuliar mode in which 
the intercourse of the sexes is here carried on has not yet 
been satisfactorily explained to us; and from the differences 
which ajjpear in the accounts of different authom, it pro- 
bably exhibits , considerable variety ; but in its general 
character it is pretty evidently a relic of the period in 
which there is no law for the association of the sexes ; 
when their intercourse is casual ; when the father of. tho 
offsijring is by consequence uncei’tain ; and when the 
children of necessity belong to the mother. The nearest 
male relations of the female, her father being in this case 
unknown, are her brothers ; who, never having children 
whom they, can recognise as their own, naturally contract 
an affection-for those of their sister, whom they support, 
and with whom they live ; by consequence regard them as 
in some measure their own ; and vest them with the pro- 
perty which they leave at their death. In the family of a 
Hair there is- no wife ; all the brothers and sisters live 
under the same roof ; their mother, the only known pa- 
rent, during her life, and after her death the eldest sister, 
manage tho idomestic affairs ; the sisters cohabit with the' 
men of their choice, subject only to. the sacred restriction 
of a cl#3s not inferior to their own ; the children are by 
the brothers regarded as their own, and inherit the’pro- 
pcrtj’' of the family.' This is the exact description of a 
people among whom tho institution of marriage is un- 
known, and ' the order into which things will run of their 
own accord, wherever the intercourse of the sexes is ca- 

other festivals and at public games, and the admission of men other than their 
immediate kinsmen to their presence on various occasions. Jlah.ibhdrata, 
KAindyana, Visimu Purdnd, JIdiati Mddhava, Itatndvali, &c. Even still the 
wives of respectable Hindus leave the inner— there is no sucii terra as secret — 
apartments at pleasure, and go to bathe in the Ganges, and other sacred 
streams. — W. 

1 Such is the account which Dr. Buchanan received from a number of tho 
most respectable Nairs themselves, whom he assembled for the’ purpose of in- 
quiring into their manners. See his Journey through llysorc, &c. ii. 411, 412. 
it was a- practice, tho continuance of which was highly convenient lor the 
Braiimcns, whose power among tiie inhabitants of that coast was peculiarly 
great. Ibid. 425. See also 3Ir. Thackeray’s Koport, Fifth Beport of she Com- 
mittee on India Affairs, 1810, p. 802. 
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BOOK II. sual.’ The Nairs, however, are said to have added a kind 

CHAP. ^^r. of refinement to this established custom. They contract 

■ a man-iagc with a particular woman. But this is entirely 

nominal. Tlie woman never leaves her mother’s house ; 
her intercourse with other men is not restricted ; her 
children belong to her brothers ; and the arrangement of 
society is the same as if no such marriage existed. If it 
really takes xilace, and the absurdity of the thing may 
support a suspicion of some mistake in our infonuants, 
it must be the effect of imitation, and of the rejjroaches 
which this p»eople have sustained from other nations. 
These circumstances move them to contrive a semblance 
of a marriage, though not in the least degi’eo to alter the 
established system of manners, to which it adheres as a 
useless excrescence. The Nairs are only one of the castes ; 
and there ajj^^ears to be some diversity in the mode of 
intercoui-se between the sexes in the several castes. Tlie 
fashion among the Nairs is the standard to' which they 
all approach. Our iuforma,tion, however, of these diver- 
sities, even if they merited a fuller elucidation, is too 
imperfect for minute description.^ 

> Tliis is not n sntisfactorj' solution of tiic peculiarity. If the Nnii-s could 
Ijo h-aced to tlie mountain repions of tlie nimalnyn, wlicrc a similar plurality 
of Iiusbands exists ; it miplit be imagined to have originated in tlie circum- 
stances by ivliich apparently it is there continued; tlie ditllcnlty of procuring 
food for a family in sucli cold and unproductive countries, and the self-imposed 
chock, in consequence, upon population.— W. 

2 Tlie reader ivill find some observations, but evidently incorrect, taken from 
an .lU'abian author, by Mr. Duncan, Asiat. Research, v. 12, 13, 14. Dr. Biiclia- 
nan, too, makes some remarks on the modes of the llralimens. Jonnicy, iit 
supra, ii. 42.’) ; and mentions certain diversities betivccn the ranrtitvrs of the 
Muirs rtlicnisclvcs in the south, and inthennrtliof Jlalabar, Ibid, 513. See, too, 
Bartolomeo’s Travels, book ii. cli. ii. and Aiiquetil Diipcrron, Zcndavesta.DIs- 
cours Prdliminairc,p.cxcvi. Vestiges of the same order ofaffairs are verj’ widely 
diffused. Cccrops first instituted marriage .among the Greeks ; SIcnes, among 
the KgjTitians. Among the Lycians, and even among the ancient iiiliabitants 
of Attica, children took their names from their mother, and not from their 
father. The domestic community of avomen among the Celtic iiihaliitants of 
Britain avas a diversity, to aadiich something a'Ciy similar is said to exist among 
some of the castes on the coast of Malabar. “There is in the province of 
Sladnra,” says the Abbd Dubois p. 3, “a caste called the Totiyars, in avlilch, 
brothers, uncles, and iiophcavs, and other kindred, avhen married, enjoy the 
wives in common.” Indications of the same state are preserved by the Roman 
Ina'.Tcrs. In the island of Formosa, where the avomcn contract a marriage for 
any stipulated period, the husband, during the time of the contract, passes into 
the family of the wife ; a custom, likewise found among the people c.alled Moxos 
in Peru. In the Ladronc islands, tlic wife is mistress of the family, turns off 
the liusb.and when she chooses, and retains the children and property. In the 
ancient Median empire wo arc told tliat the women had several iiusbands ; 
.and the same is the case in some cantons of the Iroquois in North America. 
See the authorities quoted by Millar, Distinction of Ranks, ch. i. sect. 2, wlicro 
this part of the subject is illustrated with the usual sagacitj' of that eminent 
author. See, too, Goguot's Origin of Laws, book 1. ch. i. art. i. We are told by 
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It is not surprising, that grossness, in ideas and Ian- BOOK II. 
guage, respecting the intercourse of the sexes, is a xmiform chat. vn. 

concomitant of the . degi'aded state of the women. Super- 

ficial contemplators have, in general, contented themselves 
■with remarking, that it was a diversity of manners ; or 
was the effect of a diversity of climate ; and that what in 
one place was gross bore a different interpretation in an- 
other. Inquiry discovers, that grossness in this respect is 
a regular ingredient in the manners of a rude age; and 
that society, as it refines, deposits this, among, its other 
impurities. The ancient inhabitants of our own country 
were as indelicate as those of the hottest regions of Asia.* 

All European witnesses have been struck with the indelicacy 
of the Hindus. The gross emblems and practices of their 
religion are already known.- To the indecent passages in 
the books of law, and the practices which they describe, 
exceedingly numerous, and exceedingly gi’oss, we can here 
only allude.® Both the -writings and conversation of the 
Hindus abound with jjassages which are shocking to Euro- 
pean ears. Even in the popular and moral work, entitled 


Herodotus, that the irassagetaj had their Tromen in ’common ; andaman, ivhen 
ho desired to he private, hung up his quiver at the door of the wagon or travel- 
ling tent. Horodot. i. 210. A people in Africa, whom he calls Nasamones 
were in like manner, without the rite of marriage, and a staff stuck in the 
ground before tlie tent was the signal of retirement. Ibid.iv. 172. The reader 
will probably not bo surprised to hear, that the tradition of the casual inter- 
course of the sexes was preserved among the Indians of Peru. “ In short,” 
(says GarcUasso do la Vega, Royal Commentaries, book i. eh. vii.) ‘’they were 
altogether savage," (meaning the inhabitants in their ancient state,) “ making 
use of their women as they accidentally met, understanding no property or 
single enjoyment of them." — A woman, not married to an individual, but com- 
mon to all the brothel's of a family, is described as the enstom of Tibet. See 
Tumor’s Embassy. — JX.- , 

It has been shown by Col. Vans Kennedy, that the charge of incorrectness 
attached to Mr. Duncan’s observations on extracts from an Arabian author, in 
the beginning of this note, has been verj- inconsiderately preferred. ’Tran. Lit. 
Soc. of Bombay, iii. 129. 

1 Dr. Henry, in his chapter on the manners of the Anglo-Saxons, says, “It 
would be easy to produce many examples of rudeness and indelicacy, thatwere 
established by law, and practised, even in courts of justice (if they were not 
unbecoming the purity which history ought to preserve), which would hardly 
be believed in the present age.” Henry’s Hist, of Great Britain, iv. 344. He 
then quotes the following specimen in a note : Si mulier stuprata lege cum viro 
agere vellt, et si vir factum pemegaverit, mulier, membro virili sinistrtt pre- 
henso,etdextrdreliquiis sanctorum impositd,jnrct super Bias, quod is, per vim, 
se isto membro vitiaverit. Leges Wallicie, p. 82. 

2 Naked fakeers travel in pilgrimage about the country, and swarm around the 
principal temples. It is customary for women to kiss, and as it were to adore, 
their secret, or rather public parts. 

3 See the whole Section in Halhed's Gentoo Code, De digito in pudendum 
muliebre inserendo, or the various passages de concubitu ■virili, vel etiam con- 
cubitu bestiali. 

VOL. I. 
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BOOK 11. Hetopadesa, there are parts wliich M. 'Wilkins coiild not 

CHAP. vir. translate ; and he thus expresses himself on this characte- 
ristic of society among the Hindus ; “ The translator has 
carefully refined a gi'eat mau}’^ indelicate expressions, ■which 
a Hindu lad}', from grosser habits, might hear .TOthout a 
blush ; and even omitted whole passages when that could not 
be effected but by a total change of the author’s meaning.”.* 
Another Oriental scholar, as well as eye-witness of the 
manners he describes, affords us a passage which at once 
portrays this part of the Hindu character, and traces one 
of those remarkable resemblances, “which run through the 
principal nations of Asia. “The Persian women,” says 
Mr. Scott Waring, “like the Indian, are totally devoid of 
delicacy ; their language is often gi-oss and disgusting, nor 
do they feel more hesitation in exijressing themselves be- 
fore men, than they would before their female associates. 
Their terms of abuse or reproach are indehcatoto the 
utmost degi’ee. I will not disgust the reader by noticing 
any of them ; but I may safely aver that it is not possible 
Tor language to express, or .the imagination to conceive, 
more indecent or grosser images.” - 
Much attention has-been attracted to the gentleness of 

'* Wilkins’ Hetopadesa. note 82.— SI. If the popularity of the Hitopadesa is 
••an indication of a low state of moral feeling amongst the Hindus, it proves the 
same amongst all the nations of Europe, ns it has been translated into all lan- 
guages. Wc may observe, too, that several of these stories, which are most 
indeiicate, have beentiie especial favourites of European ■^vl■iters, and have been 
reproduced in a variety of forms. See Analysis of the Panchatantra. Tr. It. As . 
Society, vol. i. p. 155.— W.. 

3 A Tour to Slieeraz, by Edward Scott AVaring, Esq. p. C2. He further says : 
■“ The same may be observed of the inhabitants of India, nor will tlio plea, that 
the false delicacy of refinement, which disqualifies us from judging of the l.an- 
guage of nature, e.\empts them from censure. If the nakedness of a prostitute 
bo more disgusting than that of an Indian, it must be nllotvcd tlint their lan- 
guage is infinitely chaster and more refined. There are certain images which 
must always create disgust and aversion ; and altliough they arc familiar in the 
East, it is by no means evident that they are the images of nature. There may 
be a refinement on grossness of vice as well ns an excess of delicacy, and it does 
not follow that the one is natural and the other unnatural.” Ibid. See the 
Missionaries AVard and Dubois, passim, — M. 

It is quite impossible that Jlr. AVaring could haveknotvn any thing of Persian 
women, except of the lower orders ; and probably he knew little more of Indian 
women of respectability. The Missionaries 'are so on the ■watch for vice, that 
they often disicover it where it does not exist; and their instances again are 
drawn from the practices of the vulgar. AA'ithout denying tlie charge of much 
that offends our notions of decency, and of much that is really reprehensible, 
allowance should 'bo made for a state of society which consists of men alone. 
The decorum of European manners is mainly indebted to the influence of 
females ; at the same time few Europeans have found, in their intercourse 
witli respectable natives, any violation of delicacy either in language or 
behaviour, — ^AV. 
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manners in this people. They possess a feminine softness BOOK II. 
both in their persons and in their address. As the inha- chap. vii. 
bitants of Europe were rough and impetuous, in their rude ' 

and early state, and grew mild only as they grew civihzed, 
the gentleness of Hindu manners has usually impressed 
their European visitors with a high conception of their 
progress in civilization. It is, perhaps, a ground of pre- 
sumption, but fallacious if taken as a proof. One of the 
circumstances which distinguish the state of commencing 
civilization is, that it is compatible with great violence, as 
well as great gentleness of manners. Nothing is more 
common than examples of both. Mildness of address is 
not always separated even from the rudest condition of 
human life, as the Otaheitans, and some other of the 
South-Sea islanders, abundantly testify.* “ The savages of 
North America are affectionate in their cairiage, and in 
their conversations pay a mutual attention and regard, 
says Charlevoix, “ more tender and more engaging than 
what we profess in the ceremonial of polished societies.”* 

The causes which seem to account for these effects^ are 
partly physical and partly moral. Where the commodities 
of life, by a happy union of climate and soil, are abundant, 


» Dr. Forater, in a note to Father Paolino’s (Bartolomeo) Travcla, remnrics a 
^eat similarity, in many respects, hetween the manners of the Hindus and those 

^^a^'pe^son’s &say on Civil Society, part ii. sect. 2. “ The Russians ” (says 
Mr Forster, Travels, il. 296) “ observe to their superiors an extreme submis- 
sion. and their deportment is blended with a suavity of address and language, 
which is not warranted by tlieir appearance, or the opmions generally-formed 
■of them.” " The common people in Russia, ’ says Lord Maci^ney (Account 
of Russia by Lord Macartney, in Barrow’s Life of that lord, u. 30), are hand- 
some in their persons, easj- and unaffected in their behaviour; and though free 
tind manly in their carriage, arc obedient and submissive to their supenors, 
und of a civility and politeness to their equals, which is scarcely to bo paral- 
leled.” The folloiving passage is from a work ^titled Travels into the 
Crimea, [and} a Historj- of the Embassy from St. Petersburgh to Constant!- 
nople in 1793, by a Secretary' of the Russian Embassy. In the course of 
•mvrambles I have had frequent occasions of experiencing the politeness of the 
Turk“fch proves to me that this nation is extremely we l-disposed and 
■inclined to oblige, and that the climate alone is therausc of the idtoness and 
indifference with which they are reproached. The Turk, when offended, oi 
provoked to jealousy, becomes terrible, and nothing but the blood of his ad- 
versary ain calm the passion which transports him. During my excursions m 
the en^rons of Constantinople I was frequenUy a witness of the obhgmg and 
hospitable propensities of this people. The first Turk I apph^ to -wlmn I 
wanted directions in regard to the road I was Jo lake, always offered himself 
as a guide, and with the same readiness presented to roc a part of his food oi 
refreshment.” “The more the Turks are known, the more they aie beloved 
Tor thetocordiality, their frankness, and their excessive kindness to strangers 
lam not afraid to assert, that, in many respects, they may sen’e as mode.s to 
“my countrymen.” — pp. 201, 237. 
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■BOOK 11. gentleness of manners, as appears by tbe traditions re- 
CHAP. vu. specting the golden or pastoral age, is by no means un- 

natural to men in the earliest period of improvement. 

The savage, involved in a continual struggle ■with want, 
who sees himself and his children every day exposed tn 
perish with hunger, is, by a sort of necessity, rapacious, 
harah, unfeeling, and cruel. The species of polity under 
which the national -character is formed is, perhaps, to a 
still greater degree, the cause of the diversity which we 
now contemplate. Where the mind is free, and may vent 
its passions with little fear, the nation, while ignomnt and 
rude, is also fierce and impetuous. Where slaveiy prevails, 
and any departure from the most perfect obsequiousness- 
is followed with the most direful consequences, an insinu- 
ating and fawning behaviour is the interest, and thence 
becomes the habit of the people. 

With the same causes are connected other leading fea- 
tures in the character of the Hindus. They are remark- 
ably prone to flattery j the most prevailing mode of 
address from the weak to the strong, while men are still 
ignorant and unreflecting.* The Hindus are full of dissi- 
mulation and falsehood, the universal concomitants of 
oppression.- The vices of falsehood, indeed, they cany to 
a height almost unexamipled among the other races of 
men. Judicial mendacity is more than common ; it is 
almost universal. “Perjury,” said Sir William Jones, to 
the Grand Jury at Calcutta, “ seems to be committed by 
the meanest, and encouraged by some of the better sort 

' It -(vould 'be easy to produce many testimonies to the propeiisitj- of the 
natives to adulation. Bernier, -nrho spe.aks of it in tlie strongest terms, gives 
ns the following amusing instance: •* Un Pendet Brahmen quo j’avois fait 
mettre an service de mon Agah, sc voulut meler, en entrant, dc faire son 
pandgv-rique ; et, apris I’avoir comp,ard au plus gr.ands eonqudrans qiii furent 
jamais, et lui avoir dit cent grossiferes et impertinentes flatteries, concluoit 
enfin sdrieusement par celle-cy: ‘Lorsque vous mettez le pied dans I’estncr, 
Seigneur, et que vous marches h. cheval avee votie cavalerie, la terre tremble 
sous VOS pas, les huit dlephans qui la supportent sur leurs totes ne ponvant 
soutenir ce grand effort.’ Je ne pus me tenir de rire Ih dessus, et je tachou 
de dire sdrieusement h mon Agah, qui ne pouvoit aussi s’en tenir, qu’il seroit 
done fortll-propos, QuUl ne inontat clieval que fort rarenicnt pour empeschcr 
les tremWeraens de terre qui causent souvent de si grands mallicurs; Aussi 
est-ce pour cela meme, me rdpondit-il sans hdsiter, que je m^en fais ordinaire- 
ment porter en paldky .’ ” Bernier, Suite des Mdmoires sur I’Empire du Grand 

Mogol, i. 12. , 1 Ai • 

2 For a strong testimony to the extent to which dissimulation pe^aacs the 
Hindu character, see Orme, on the Government and People of Hindustan, 
p. 428. “ L’Indien qui vit sous ce gouvernement en suit les impressions. 
Obligd de Tamper il devient fourbe,” Anquetil Duperron, Voy. aux Inaes 
Orien. Zeudav. i. ccclxii. 
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among the Hindus and Mussulmans, with as little remorse BOOK II, 
as if it were a proof of ingenuity, or even a merit.” i — “ I chap.vh. 
have many reasons to believe, and none to doubt, that ■ ■ 

affidavits of every imaginable fact may as easily be pro- 
cured in the streets and markets of Calcutta, especially 
from the natives, as any other article of traffic.”^ Speak- 
ing of the forms of an oath among the Hindus, he says. 

But such is the corrupt state even of their erroneous 
rehgion, that if the most binding form on the consciences 
of men- could be knoAvn and established, there would bo 
few consciences to be bound by it.”^ 

I have not enumerated the rehgion of the Hindus as one 
among the causes of .gentleness which has been remarked 
in their deportment. This rehgion has produced a prac- 
tice which has strongly engaged the curiosity of Euro- 
peans ; a superstitious care of the life of the inferior 
animals, A Hindu lives in pei-petual terror of killing even 
an insect ; and hardly any crime can equal that of being 
unintentionally the cause of death to any animal of the 
more sacred .si^ecies. This feeble circumstance, however, 
is counteracted by so many gloomy and malignant princi- 

‘ Sir Wm. Jones’s Charge to the Grand Jury at Calcutta, June 10, 1787. 

fi Id. June 10, 1785. 

? Id. 1787. — “La facilitc quo lo peuple de I’Orient ont h mentir,’’ is given 
by P. Paolino, as the cause of tlie trial by ordeal, so common in Hindustan. 

Voyage aux Indes Orient, par le P. Paolinq (the French edition of Bartolomeo), 
ii. 103. Jlr. Orme says, “ The Gentoos are infamous for the want of generosity 
and gratitude in all tlie commerces of friendship ; they are a tricking, deceitful 
people, in all their dealings.” On the Government and People of Hindustan, 
p. 434. 

Hr. Buchanan ridicules the expression of Sir Willmm Jones, when he talks 
of tlie simple Pandits : a race whose chief characteristic is deceit and cunning. 

Asiat. Ecs. vi. 185. — M 

Most of these are exceptionable n-itnesses : the missionaries by tlieir calling, 
and Orme and Buclianan by strong prejudices. With regard to perjury in the 
courts of justice, it was in some degree our on-n work. The form of oath im- 
posed— the taking of an oath at all, was so repulsive to the feelings of respect- 
able Hindus, that tliey liave ever avoided as much as possible giving evidence 
at all ; and their place has been supplied by the lowest and most unprincipled, 
iVhose testimony lias been for sale. “ The dread of an oath prevents men of 
credit from giring testimony at all, oven to the loss of ajust cause.” Treatise 
on swearing Hindus by tiie waters of the Ganges, by Kasinath Tarkapancha- 
nana. See Oriental Magazine, March, 1820. — W. 

“ ‘ Wliat is a Brahman ? ’ I was one day asked, in a jocular way, by one of 
that caste , with whom I was intimately acquainted : ‘ He is an ant’s nest of lies 
and impostures.’ It is not possible to describe them better in so few words. 

All Hindus are expert in disguising the truth ; but there is nothing in which 
the caste of Brahmens so much surpasses them nil as in the art of lying. It 
has taken so deep a root among them, that so far from blushing when detected 
in it, manyof them make it their boast.” Hubois, p. 177. On their propensity 
to adulation, see the same author, p. 178. On the fraud and perjury of the 
Hindus, consult Ward, ut supra, Introd. llx. and xciii. 
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BOOK II. pies, that their religion, instead of humanizing the charac- 
CHAP. YU. ter, must have had no inconsidemhle effect in fostering 

that disposition to revenge, that insensibility to the siiffer- 

ings of others, and often that active cruelty which lurhs 
under the smiling exterior of the Hiiidu. “Although the 
hilling of an animal of the ox kind,” says Buchanan, “ is 
by all Hindus considered as a kind of murder, I know no 
creature whose sufferings equal those- of the labouring 
cattle of Hindustan.”* No other race of men are perhaps 
so little friendly and beneficent to one another as the 
Hindus. “ Dysenteries,” says Dr. Tennant, speaking of the 
salt manufacturers, “are, at one season, peculiarly fatal. 
The unhappy victims of this disorder are avoided as infec- 
tious by their companions, and suffered to pine without 
receiving either that aid or consolation which compassion 
usually pays to the wretched.”® The Bengalese,” says 
another traveller, “will seldom assist each other, unless 
they happen to be friends or relations, and then the ser- 
vice that they render only consists in carrying the sufferer 
to the water of the Ganges, to let him die there, or bo 
carried away by the stream.”® Le Couteur remarks, that 
“-men accustomed from their infancy to abstain from every 
kind of cruelty towards brutes, ought naturally to be 
humane and benevolent towards their own species ; and 
this would infallibly be the case,, if the same religion had 
not hardened the hearts of the superior castes ; for they 
hold those that are born their inferiors as beings below 


' Unchanan’s Journey through Mysore, etc. i. 167. 

“ InJian lleereations, ii. 329. 

3 Stavorinus’ Voyage, 17C8 to 1771 : Wilcoch’s Translation, Lonaon, 1795, 
p. 163. Dr. Tennant e.xplains more fully, that only species of assistance which, 
according to Stavorinus, a Hindu receives even from his relations. “ When a 
sick person’s life is despaired of, he is carried hy his relations to the hank of 
the river ; and there, exposed to the storm, or the licat of the sun, he is per- 
mitted, or rather forced, to resign his breath. His mouth, nose, and ears, arc 
closely stopped with the mud of the river; large vessels of water are kept 
pouring upon him ; and it-is amidst the agonies of disease, and the convulsive 
struggles of suffocation, that the miserable Hindu bids adieu to his relations, 
and to his present existence.” Indian Itecrentions, i. 108. Describing the 
apathy with which, during a famine, the Hindus beheld one another perishing 
of hunger, Stavorinus says, “In the town of Chinsurah itself, a poor sick Ben- 
galese, who had laid himself down in the street, without any assistance being- 
offered to him by anybody, was attacked in the night by the jackals, and though 
he had strength enough to erj' out for help, no one would leave his own abode 
to deliver the poor wretch, who wiis found in the morning half-devoured and! 
dead.” Stavorinus, ut supra, p. 153. It is highly worthy of attention, that 
the same inhumanity, hard-heartedness, and the greatest insensibility to the 
feelings of others, is described as tlie character of the Chinese. See Harrow’s 
China, p. 164. 
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even the most ■worthless animals : they take away the life 
of a man with less scruple than we kill a fowl. To strike 
a cow would be sacrilege ; but a Brahmen may put a man 
to death when he lists.”* 

It commonly happens that in a rude period of society, the 
virtue of hospitality, generously and cordially displayed, 
helps to cast into the shade the odious passions which 
adhere to man in his uncultivated state. The unhappy 
circumstances, religious and political, of the Hindu, have 
tended to eradicate even this, the virtue of a rude age, 
from his breast. -After noticing, in various parts of his 
journey, the striking instances which he witnessed, of the 
want of hospitality. Dr. Buchanan says in one passage, “ I 
mention these difficulties, which are very frequently met 
■with by travellers in all parts of India where Europeans 
have not long resided, to show the inhospitable nature of 
its inhabitants.” For one of his sepoys, who was seized 
with an acute disease, and left in agony by the side of the 
road, he could not, except by force, in. a large village, 
obtain a cot, though he was assured'there was one in every 
house. ^ 


1 Le Coutc-dr's Letters from India. London, 1790, p. 320. When the e.'cac- 
tions of government press hard, Dr. Tennant says: “ the rynts (husbandmen), 
driven to despair, are forced to take up robbery for a subsistence ; and -n-lien 
once accustomed to this wandering and irregular life, it becomes ever after 
impossible to reclaim them to industry, or to' any sense of moral duty. ,We 
had yesterday a melancholy example of the daring profligacy of which they 
are capable: An officer who rode out only a mile beyond the piquets, was at- 
tacked by a party of five horsemen ; in the midst of a friendly conversation, 
one stabbed him in the breast with a spear,.which brought him to the groimd ; 
then the others robbed him of his watch, his horse, and every article of his 
clothing; In this naked state ho arrived at the piquet, coveied with blood ; 
and had ho not been able to walk thus far, he must have fared worse than 
the man who, ‘ between Jerusalem and Jericho fell among thieves,’ since 
here there is no one ‘ good Samaritan’ to pity the imfortunate.” (Indian 
Kecreations, ii. 37.^.) — M, 

The gross exaggerations of his authorities should have made air. Mill moro 
careful in his citations. It is not true, nor could it ever have been tfue, 
that a “ Brahman may put a man to death, when he lists. What Dr. 
Tennant’s evidence is to prove; except that there are robbers and murderer? 

in India, as well as elsewhere, is not very clear.— W. 

2 Buchanan, ut supra, i. 53 ; ii. 201, 202; iii. 300. Destitute persons, or 

persons in a famine, become the property of tbose wlio feed them. (Tennant s 
Ind. Recr.i. 131.)— , . u*. t «« 

As Dr- Buchanan could not converse with the natives, he might havo 
mistaken the purport of the assurances, and the case of his sepoy might 
have found a parallel in every village in Europe. Where ^vould .the people 
have endured the “forcible” abduction of their own beds for the accommo- 
dation of even a dying soldier? Dr. Tennant’s exposition of the law con 
firms the judgment of the Edinburgh Reviewer, who states, that the facts 
of his hook are all taken from others, and that when he endeavours to give 
any information from himself, he is sure to he inaccurate and coiitrauictoryk 
Ed, Rev. iv. p. 314.— W, 
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BOOK II. The ancient literature of the Hindus affords many proofs 
c'nAi% TIT, that no inconsiderable degree of ferocity has at all times 
— — ' ■ been mingled Tvith the other ingredients of their character’. 

The Yadavas, a^sacred race, the kindi’ed of Crishna, in a 
drunken fray, took arms and butchered one another, to the 
utter extinction of the race.* One of the most' remarkable 
stories iii the celebrated book, called Hetopadesa, is that of 
a man who cut off his wife’s nose, because she would not 
speak to him.= As the performance of that great religious 
ceremony, called a Jug, is sufficient to extoi-t from the 
divinity whatever boon the true performer demands, the 
following law makes provision against the most cool, in- 
tense, and persevering malignity of which human nature 
appears to be susceptible. “ If a man performs a jug to 
procure the death of any innocent person, the magistrate 
shall fine him 200 puns of cowries.”^ If the gentleness, 
too, of the punishment, about ten shillings,* be a sign, the 
indignation, which so atrocious a pui-pose excites, is far 
from remarkable. That murder by the most odious means, 
by poison, is looked upon in the same venial light, the fol- 
lowing law bears equal testimony : “ If a man, to procm’e 
the death of any innocent person, by any contrivance, 
causes him to drink a potion, or otherwise meditates his 
death, the magistrate shall fine him 200 puns of cowries.”* 
The cool reflection which attends the villauy of the Hindu, 
has often surpi'ised the European. Mr, Holwell informs 

1 See a cele'brated passage of tlie MaliaWiarat, translated liy Mr. 'Hallied, 
in Maurice's Indian Hist. ii. 468. 

.2 Wilkins' Hetopadesa, p. 131. — M. Mr. Mill does not state tiie circum- 
stance quite correctly. To infer the general prevalence of ferocity from tlic 
narrative of a single instance is scarcely justitiahle ; but ivhat is more to the 
pm’pose, is, that the same furnishes a proof of the ferocious nature of every 
people in Europe, for this particular story has been more popular than any 
other in the collection, if -we may judge from its frequent repetition. Analysis 
of Panchatantra. Trans. Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 102. — W. 

3 Gentoo Code, ch. xxi. sect. 10. 

• 4 Grant on the Hindus, p. 54. Printed by order of the House of Commons. 
181’2. 

Gentoo Code, ch. xxi. sect. 10. A very intelligent servant of the East 
India Company, speaking of the Hindus in a situation ■where they had hardly 
ever been exposed to tlie influence of strangers, Sumbhulpoor, says, “ The men 
are \o^y in stature, but well-made, lazy, treacherous, and cruel. But to these 
ill qualities of the tiger, the Almightyhas also, in his mercy, added the 
cowardice of that animal; for liad they an insensibility of danger, equal to 
their inclination for miscliief, the rest of mankind would unite to hunt them 
Swn.” (Motto’s Joiurney to Orissa, Asiut. An. Reg. i. 76.) “ Pestilence 

or beasts of prey,” says Hr. Buchanan, “ are gentle in comparison -with 
Hindu robbers, who, in order to discover concealed property, put to the 
torture all those who fall into their hands." (Travels through Mysore, &c. 
iii. 206.) 
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us, that, wlien lie sat as a judge at Calcutta, he had often BOOK II. 
heard the most atrocious murders avowed and defended chap. to. 

hy the criminals, on the ground of its being now the Cali 

age, when men are destined to be wicked.’ 

• Notwithstanding the degree to which the furious pas- 
sions enter into the character of the Hindu, all witnesses 
agree in representing him as a timid being. W ith more 
apparent capacity of supporting iiain than any other race 
of men ; and, on many occasions, a superiority to the fear 
of death, which cannot be surpassed, this people run from 
danger with more trepidation and eagerness than has 
been almost ever witnessed in any other part of the 
globe.* 

It is the mixture of this fearfulness with their antisocial 
passions, which has given existence to that litigiousness of 
character which almost all witnesses have ascribed to this 
ancient race.^ As often as courage fails them in seeking a 
more daring gratification to their hatred or revenge, their 
malignity finds a vent in the channel of litigation. “ That 
pusillanimity and sensibility of spirit,” says Mr. Orme, 

“ which renders the Gentoos incapable of supporting the 
contentions of danger, disposes them as much to prosecute 
litigious contests.’ No people are of more inveterate and 


1 Eemarquez quo Ics toms les : 
plus liorriblos crimes. (Voltaire, 

2 La lacl'et4 accompagne ordinairemenfc la mollcsse. 

foible et timide. (Anquetil Duperron Voyage aux Iiides Orien. Zendav. p. 
cxvii.) This timidity admits of decrees. It is in its greatest perfection in 
Bengal. In the upper pro\inces, hotli the corporeal and the mental frame arc 
more hardy. Those of the race wlio are habituated to the dangers of lyar, 
acquire, of course, more or less of insensibility to them. Still the feature is 
not only real, but prominent, ^ . 

3 Surely having recourse to law for the protection of their rights or per- 
sons, instead of taking the law into their own - hands, is no proof of want of 
civilization. What would Mr, IsUW have said if the case had been reversed, 
and if the Hindus had been possessed of courage enougli to seek a more daniig 
gratification of their hatred or revenge? We should have had the old and 
new world ransacked, for instances to exemplify the savage manners of the 

The fact has by no means been established, and is denied by much highsp 
authority tlian Mr. Orme, who knew nothing of the people of India. Sir 
Thomas Munro says, have had ample opportunity of observing them in 
every situation, and I can affirm, that they are not litigious. The opinion 
has been hastily formed from a few instances in the Supreme courts, and from 
the great number of suits in the Provincial courts: the former do not warrant 
a general conclusion, and the latter, to be duly estimated, require the numbers 
of the .population, and the fewness of the judges to be taken into account, rhe 
circumstances of the country arc also to be considered ; and the result will be, 
that which has been advocated in a sensible tract upon the subject, that the 
multitude of suits is referrlble to the structure of society and state of property 
iivlndia, and to the imperfection of our own systems of finance and judicature, 
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BOOK II. steady resentments in civil disputes. Tlio only instance 
CHAP. ^^I in whicli they seem to have a contempt for money, is their 
profusion of it in procuring the redress and revenge of in- 
juries at the bar of justice. Although they can, with groat 
resignation, see themselves plundered to the utmost by 
their superiors, they become mad with impatience, when 
they think they are defrauded of part of their propert}* by 
their equals. Nothing can be more adapted to the femi- 
nine spirit of a Qentoo, than the animosities of a law- 
suit.’’* 

A modification of the same passions gives rise to an- 
other, and seemingly . a strong ingredient in the Hindu 
character, a propensit}' to the war of contentious tongues. 
The following picture, if not finely, is at least clearly 
drawn. “ The timidity of the Hindu may, in general, itrc- 
vent his fighting, boxing, or shedding of blood ; but it by 
no means restrains him from scolding" and upbraiding his 
neighbours. In this respect they are the most litigious 
and quarrelsome of all men. Have two pci'sons a misxm- 
derstanding 1 Let them meet in the street, and they will 
upbraid each other for an hour together, with every foul 
epithet of abuse which their imagination can suggest, or 
their language supply. A few natives engaged in one of 
these bickerings display a furious gesticulation : a volu- 
bility of words, and coarseness of expression, which leave 
the eloquence of Billingsgate far behind.” * 


nnd not to nny inherent difTerence in the moral character ornahiral dispositioni 
of tlie ])coplc." Inquiry into the aUeged proncncss to litigation of the natives, 
of India. London, 1830. — W. 

* Oinie, on tlie Govcmnicnt nnd Teople of Indostnn, p. 443. — In the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, 1731, on the petition of Jolm Touclict, &c., 
Charles W. Bougliton liouse, Ksq. testified that “ tlicrc cannot he a race of 
men upon the earth more litigious nnd clamorous tlian the inliabitants of 
Dacca." Jlr. Park takes notice of the passion of tho negroes in Africa for 
latr-suits, and adds : “ If I may judge from tliclr harangues ■wliicli 1 frequently 
attended, I believe that in the forensic qualifications of procrastination ami 
cavil, and tlie arts of confounding and perplexing a cause, tliey nra not always, 
surpassed by tlie ablest pleaders in Europe,” Park’s Travels in Africa, p. 20. 
Dr. itobertson was sadly mistaken, when he considered tlie litigious subtlety 
of tho Hindus ns a sign of high civilization. Sec Itobcrtson’s Historic. Disq. 
concerning India, p. 217. Travellers have remarked that no wlierc is this 
subtlety carried hlglier tlian among tho wildest of the Irish. 

~ Tennant's Indian Recreations, i. 123. The following character drawn by a. 
missionary, a man who know them well, unites most of tho particulars whicli 
I have hitherto described of the character of this remarkable jicoplo. “ Les 
Indous sent ngilcs, adroits, d'nn cavaetbre doux, d'tin esprit ]icndtrnnt ; its 
aimentles piirases ct les locutions pittorcsqiies; ils parlent avec dlifgance, 
font do longs discoiirs, se decident, dans lours nffaircs, avec uiie Icnteur ex- 
treme, exaiulncnt atteutivement, ct con^oivent avec fucilitd ; ils sent modcstes. 
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The physical temperament of the Hindus, though an BOOKIE 
effect of some of the circumstances which have operated chap, vii.- 

to the formation of their minds, has reflected a strong — 

influence on their character. Their make is slender and 
delicate. Their shapes, are in general line. The female 
form, in particular, frequently attains in India its most 
exquisite proportions ; and “ their skins,” says Mr. Orme, 
speaking of the Hindu women, “ are of a polish and soft- 
ness beyond that of all their rivals on the globe.” The 
muscular strength, however, of the Hindus is small; even 
less, according to the same accurate observer, than the 
appearance of their bodies, though expressive of weak- 
ness, would lead the spectator to infer. Their stature is 
in general considerably below the European standard; 
though such inferiority is more remarkable in the south, 
and diminishes as you advance toward the north.' 

The extreme simplicity and lightness of the aliments 
used by the Hindu, and the smallness of his consumption, 
must, undoubtedly, have been among the causes of the 
lightness and feebleness observable in his frame. His 
food consists almost wholly of rice ; and his drink is no- 
thing but water : while his demands are satisfied with a 
pittance which appears extreme to the people of almost 
every other part of the world. The prohibition, by the 


dans leura disoonrs, inconstans dans lours paroles, facilcs U promeftre ct diffi- 
ciles ll tenir lours promesses, importuns dans leurs demandes, et ingrats upr^s 
qu'ils les ont obtcnu ; humble et sourais quand ils craigiient, orgueilleux et 
liautains quand ils sont les plus forts; paisibles et dissimul^s quand ils ne 
peurent se venger, implacables et vindicatifs dbs que I’occasion s’en pr&cnte. 
J’ai vu bcaucoup de families se ruiner par des procfes devant les tribunaux, 
seulement par esprit de. vengeance.” (Voyage anx Indcs Orientales, par le P. 
Faolino, i. 293.) “ Their utmost feuds," says Fryer, “ are determined by the 
dint of the tongue : to, scold lustily, and to pidl one another’s pucherics or 
turbans off, being proverbially termed a banyan light. Nevertheless they are 
implacable till a secret and sure revenge fall upon their adversary, either by 
maliciously plotting against their life, by clancular dealing; or estate, by un- 
lawful'and unjust extortions.” (Flyer's Travels, let. iii. ch. iii.) 

' Orme, on the Effeminacy of the Inhabitants of Indostan, p. 4CI to 4G.'5. 
Stavorinus’ Voyages, p. 407. There is, however, considerable variety, as in 
the stature, so in the strength of the Hindus ; and the one, ns might be ex- 
pected, follows the other. The following is a striking and important fact: 
“In Indostan, the 'Common people of all sorts are a diminutive race, in com- 
parison with those of higher castes and better fortunes ; and j-ield still more 
to them in all the advantages of physiognomy. There is not a handsomer 
race in the universe than the Banians of Gnzerat : the Haramcores, who.se 
business is to remove all kinds of filth, and the buriers and burners of dead 
bodies, arc as remarkably ugly.” Orme, ut supra, p. 4G3. 'Jliere cannot be 
more convincing proof, that a state of extreme oppression, even of stunted 
subsistence, has at all times been the wretched lot of the labouring classes i 
Hindustan. 
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BOOK II. Hindu religion, of the flesh, of animals for food, has been 
CHAP. TO. sufficiently remarked.* It is not such as to have produced 
“ by any means a total abstinence, but the quantit}'' con- 
sumed is, no doubt, small. The gi’eat luxury of the Hindu 
is butter, prepared in a manner peculiar to himself, and 
called by him, ghee.- 

But though the body of the Hindu is feeble, it is agile 
in an extraordinary degree. Not only in those surprising 
contortions and feats, which constitute the art of the 
tumbler, do they excel almost all the nations in the world ; 
but even in running and marching they equal, if not sur- 
pass, people of the most robust constitutions.' “Their 
messengers will go fifty miles a day, for twenty or thirty 
days without intermission.” Their infantry, if totallj- 
unincumbered with burdens, which they could by no means 
support, will march faster, and with less weariness, than 
European.* 

The delicacy of their texture is accompanied with great 
acuteness and sensibility in all their organs of sense. 
This not only gives them great advantages in some of the 
finest of the manual arts, as weaving, for example; the 
pliant fingers and exquisite touch of the Hindu being so 
peculiarly adapted to the handling of the finest threads : 
but it communicates a remarkable susceptibility to the 
mental organs. The Hindu is a sort of a sensitive plant. 
His imagination and passions are easily inflamed; and 
he has a sharpness and quickness of intellect which seems 
strongly connected with the sensibility of his outward 
frame. 

Another remarkable circumstance in the character of 
the Hindus ; in part, too, no doubt, the effect of corporeal 


* There was no such prohibition ; and abstinence from flesh upon principle 
is restricted to some tribes of Brahmans. Nor is it true, that the food of the 
Hindu consists almost wholly of rice. In Hindustan, his food is wheat; and 
rice is almost unknonm. In many places -wheat, or other grains, take the 
place of rice. — ^W. 

2 Orme, on the Government and People of Indostan, p. 470. Forster’s 
Travels, i. 40. The demand of the Americ.an h'ibes for food was very like that 
of the Hindus, in point of quantity. Eobertson’s Hist, of America, ii. 03. 
The contrivances of the American Indians for food were far more ingenious, 
and productive of more variety, than those of the Hindus. Ibid. p. 118. It- 
would .appear from Sacontala, that anciently much scruple was not used in 
eating flesh. Madh.avya, complaining -of the hardships he sustained in the 
hunting party of the king, says, “ Ai'e we hungi-y ? AVe must greedily devour 
lean venison, and that commonly roasted to a stick.” 

3 Orme, on the Effeminacy of the Inhab. of Indostan, nbi supra. 
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•frcakness, thougli an effect in some sort opposite to that BOOK II. 
bxcitability which we have immediately remarked, is the chap. to. 

inertness of disposition, with which all men have been so 

forcibly struck in observing ±he conduct of this peculiar 
race. The love of repose reigns in India with more 
powerful sway, than in any other region probably of the 
globe. “ It is more happy to be seated than to walk ; it 
is more happy to sleep than to be awake ; but the happie-st 
of all is death.’’* Such is one of the favourite sayings, 
most frequently in the mouths of this listless tribe, and 
most descriptive of their habitual propensities. Phleg- 
matic indolence pervades the nation. Few pains, to the 
mind of the Hindu, are equal to that of bodily exertion ; 
the pleasure must be intense whicb he prefers to that of 
its total cessation .- 

This listless apathy and corporeal weakness of the na- 
tives of Hindustan, bave been ascribed to the climate 
tinder which they live. But other nations, subject to the 
influence of as warm a sun, are neither indolent nor weak ; 
the Malays, for example, the Arabians, the Chinese.^ The 
savage is listless and indolent under every clime. In 
general, this disposition must arise from the absence of 
the motives to work ; because the pain of moderate labour 
is so very gentle, that even feeble pleasures suffice to 
overcome it; and^the pleasures which spring from the 
fruits of labour are so many and great, that the prospect 
of them, where allowed to operate, can seldom fail to pro- 
duce the exertions which they require. There is a state 
of barbarity and nideness which implies, perhaps, a weak- 

I It is not true that' this is a favourite naying. I never heard it nttcred 
during n long residence in' Bengal, and doubt its genuineness. — W . 

- Tennant’s Ind'.an Kecreations, i. 15, 55, 102,215. Forster’s Tr.a\-cls, i. 192. 

“L’Indion cstnaturellDincnt doux, mais d'une douceur do nonchalance et do 
parcsse." Anq. Duperron, Zendavesta, Disc. Prdlim. p. cxvii. 

3 The Birmans, rohnst and active, present a striking contrast yrith the fcchlo 
indolence of the Hindus. Vide Synies’ Emhassyto Ava. “ Having witnessed,” 
says Jlr. Forster, “the robust activity of the people of this pountiy (Northern 
Persia) and Afghanistan, I am induced to think, that the human body may 
sustain the most laborious services, without the aid of animal food. The 
Afghan, whoso solo aliment is bread, curdled milk; and water, inhabiting a 
climate which often produces in one day extreme heat and cold, shall undergo 
as much fatigue, and exert as mnch strength, as the porter of London, ■gho 
copiously feeds on flesh-meat and ale ; nor is ho subject to the like acute and 
obstinate disorders. It is a well-knonm fact, that the Arabs of the shore of 
tho lied Sea, who live, with little exception, on dates and lcmons,carry burdens 
of such an c.xtraordinary weight, that its speciftc mention to on European 
ear would scorn romance.” Forster’s Travels, ii. 142, 143. 
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BOOK 11 . ness bf mind too great to bo capable of perceiving, "VN-itb a 
CHAP. VII. clearness sufficient to operate upon the will, the benefits of 

labour.- This, however, is a state beyond which the Bhndus 

have long since passed; and there is but one cause, to 
which, among the Hindus, the absence of the motives for 
labour can be ascribed; their subjection to a wretched 
government, under which the finits of labour were never 
secure.' 

The languid and slothful habits of the Hindu appear to 
have prescribed even his amusements and diversions. 
They are almost all of the sedentary and inactive kind. 
The game of pucheess, which bears a resemblance to 
chess and draughts, and is played by two natives, reclining 
on their sides, with a small chequered carpet placed be- 
tween them, is the favourite amusement of this indolent 
race. Wonderful is the patience and interest with which, 
we are told, they watch and plan the evolutions of this 
languid game.^ The mind in vacuity droops a'nd pines ; 
even where the body is most gratified by repose ; and in 
the rude state of society, when interesting objects seldom 
occur, the passion for play is a general resource. The 
Hindus, accordingly, appear to have been at all times 
deeply infected with the vices of gaming. In that cele- 
brated poem, the Mahabharat, Judishter, though celebrated 
as a model of kingly wisdom, and his four brothers, all 
eminent men, are represented as losing their fortunes, and 


' Thereisacuriouspassagc, quoted by Volney, (Travels in Syria, ch. xi.)from 
Hippocrates, in his Treatise dc Acre. Locis, et Aquis. “ As to the efleminacy 
and indolence of tlie Asiatics,” says tlie ancient, “if they are less -warlike and 
more gentle in tlioir manners than tlie Europeans, no doubt the nature of their 
climate, more temperate than ours, contributes greatly to this difference. Bnt 
->ve must not forget their governments, -which are all despotic, and subject every 
thing to the arbitrary -vvill of their kings. Jlcn -who are not permitted the 
enjoymentof their natural rights, but -whose passions are perpetually under the 
guidance of their masters, -will never be found courageous in battle. To them 
the risks and advantages ot war are by no means equal. But let them combat 
in their own cause, and reap the reward of their victoiy, or feel the shame of 
tlieir defe.at, they -ivill no longer be deficient in courage. Volney remarks that 
the sluggishness and apathy visible among the Hindus, negroes, &c., is 
approached, if not equalled, by what is witnessed in llnssia, Poland, Hungary, 
&c. Ibid. “ The lower classes of people in India," says Dr. Buchanan, “are 
like children ; and except in the more considerable places, where they meet 
-with uncommon encouragement to industry from Europeans, are generally in 
such a state of apathy, that without the orders of Govemment, they can hardly 
do any thing.” -Buchanan’s Journey through Mysore, &c. i. 270. '• If we con- 
template a savage nation in any part of the globe, a supine indolence, and a 
carelessness of futurity, -will be found to constitute their general character.” 
Gibbon, i. 356. 

2 Tennant's Indian P.ccreations, i. 307. 
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their very kingdoms, at dice. The laws, as usual, are BOOK II, 
ambiguous and contradictory. All gaming is , pronounced chap. att. 

unlawful ; yet, according to the Gentoo Code, parties may 

game before an agent of the magistrate, to whom in that 
case a half of the winnings belongs.’ 

A fondness for those surprising feats of bodily a^ity 
and dexterity which form the arts of the tumbler and the 
juggler, is a feature in the character of the Hindu. It is 
a passive enjoyment which corresponds with the passive- 
ness of his temper; and it seems in general to be adapted 
to the taste of all men in a similar state of society. Our 
Saxon ancestors were much addicted to this species of 
amusement ; and their tumblers and jugglers had arrived 
at great proficiency.- The passion of the Chinese for those 
diversions is known to be excessive, and the powers of 
their performers almost incredible.^ This was one of the 
favourite entertainments of the ancient Mexicans ; and 
their sui-prising dexterity and skill seem hardly to have 
yielded to that of the Hindus and Chinese. Clavigero con- 
cludes a minute and interesting account of the astonishing 
feats of the IMexicau performers, by remarking, that “ the 
first Spaniards, who were witnesses of these, and other 
exhibitions of the Mexicans, were so much astonished at 
their agility, that they suspected some supernatural power 
assisted them, forgetting. to make a due allowance for the 
progress of the human genius when assisted by application 
and labour.”’ 

A taste for buffoonery is very generally a part of the 
character of a rude people; as appears by the buffoons, 
who, under the name of fools, were entertained by our 
Gothic ancestors \in the courts of princes and the palaces 


1 Gentoo Code, chap. i. sect. i. " So relaxed are the principles even of the 
richer natives, that actions have been brought by an opulent Hindu for money 
advanced solely to support a common gaming-house, in the profits of which lie 
had a considerable share ; and the transaction was avowed by him uitli as much 
confidence, as ifU had been perfectlyjnstiflable by our laws and his own.” Charge 
to the Grand Jury of Calcutta, Dec. 4, 1788. . Gaming is remarked ns a strong 
characteristic of tlie Chinese. See Barrow’s Life of Lord Macartney, ii. 415. 
Travels in China, p. 157. It is a remarkable passion among the Malays. See 
Marsdcn’s Sumatra 

2 Turner’s Hist, of tlie Anglo-Saxons, book viii. ch, vH.— hf. Jugglers and 
tumblers find encouragement in civilised, as well as uncivilised nations ; and 
our Saxon ancestors would find, on many occasions, their descendants enjoying 
the exhibition with quite as much interest as themselves, — W. 

3 See Barrow, and other travellers. Bell’s Travels, ii. 30. 

* Clavigero, Hist, of Mexico, book vU. sect. 46. 
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BOOK H. of the great.* Among the Hindus, this source of amuse- 
cnAP. VII. ment v’as an object of so much importance, as to become 
the subject of legislative enactment. “ Tlic magistrate,” 
says the Gentoo Code, “ shall retain in his service a great 
number of buffoons, or parasites, jesters, and dancers, and 
athletics.”^' 

Story-telling, irhich entirely haimonizes with the Hindu 
tone of mind, is said to be a favourite diversion.^ The 
recitations of the bards vuth which the people of Europe 
were formerly so much delighted, afforded an entertain- 
ment of the same descriijtion. The stories of the Hindus 
consist of the wildest fictions; and as almost all their 
written naivatives are in verse, their spoken stories, it is 
probable, like the effusions of the bards, contained occa- 
sionally more or less of the measure and elevation of 
verse.* JIusic and dancing form a part of their entertain- 
ments ; the latter, however, they enjoy as spectators chiefly, 
not performers. 

Notwithstanding the indolence and inactivity of the 
Hindus, hunting, which is in general so favourite a .sport 
of man in his uncivilized .state, is capable of calling forth 
their most strenuous exertions. The different classes 
seem not only to forget their habitual languor and 
timidity, but their still more inveterate prejudices of 
caste, and join together in pursuing the tenants of the 
woods and mountains with an ardour, enterprise, and 
patience, which no other people can surpass.® 

It is cuiious that avarice, which seems but little con- 
sistent with sloth, or that insecurity with regard to pro- 


* Enffoons, under the name of fools, verc retained in European courts. Ions 
suhsequent to the days of Gothic princes ; .and in days n-hen Jlr. Mill avonld 
proh.ahly admit that civilization had made some advaucc. — 

2 Gentoo Code, p. 118. 

f 3 Tennant’s Indian Eccreations, i. 30“. — ^M. Story-tellinq is not a Hindu 
diversion. If. in use amonpst them, it has heen borrowed from the Moham- 
medans, amongst whom it takes the place ot dramatic performances. 'What is 
presently said of the ‘ wild fictions ’ which these stories relate, and the prohahi- 
lity of their being in verse, is wholly gratuitous. In ancient times, it seems 
likely that their heroic poems were recited, as was practised in Greece, even iu 
polished times. — 

Story-telling is a common amusement among the negroes of Africa. “ Tlieso 
stories,” says Mr. Park," be<ar some resemblance to those in thoArabmn Nights’ 
Entertainments; but, in general, arc ofamorc ludicrous cast.” Park’sTravcls 
in Africa, p. 31. 

® Tennant’s Indian Eecreatious, i. 3G7, and other travellers. Hunting, 
which delights other men chiefly in their ignorant and uncivilized state, seems 
to delight kings in all states. 
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pertywhicli so bad a government as'tbeirs implies, forms BOOK II. 
a more remarkable ingredient in the -national character of chap. vn. 
tho Hindus, than in that of any other people. It is a 
passion congenial to a weak and timid mind, unwarmed 
by the social affections. They are almost universally 
penurious and Avhere placed in situations in which their 
insatiable desire of gain can meet with its gratification, it 
is not easy to surpass their keenness and assiduity in the 
arts of accumulation.^ “Slaveiy,” says Mr. Orme, “has 
sharpened the natural fineness of all the spirits of Asia. 

From the difficulty of obtaining, and the greater difficulty 
of preserving, the Gentoos are indefatigable in business., 
and masters of the most exquisite dissimulation in all 
affairs of interest. They are tho acutest buyers and sellers 
in the world, and preserve thi-ough all their bargains a 
degree of calmness, which baffles aU the arts that can be 
opposed against it.”^ The avaricious disposition of the 
Hindus is deeply stamped in their maxims of prudence 
and morality. Thus, they say,: “From poverty a man. 

Cometh to shame. Alas ! the want of riches is the foun- 
dation of eveiy misfortune. — It is be'tter to dwell in a 
forest haunted by tigers and lions, than to live amongst, 
relations after the loss of wealth.”^ 


1 Dr. Buchanan, who bears strong testimony to the prevalence of this dis- 
position among the Hindus, says, tho Kalrs are a sort of an exception. He- 
ascribes this peculiarity to the peculiar form given among tliem to the associa- 
tion of the sc.\es. Journey through Mysore, &c. ii. 411.. 

2 The following acute observation of Helvctins goes far to account font: 

“ Ce quej'obsen-e, c’estqu’il est des pays oii le ddsir’-d’immenses richesses 
dovient ralsonnable. Ce sont ceux ou Ics taxes sont nvbitraires, et par consd-, 
qnentles possessions incertaines, ou les renversemens do fortune sontfrequens;' 
oil, eomrac en Orient, Ic prince peut irnpundment s’einparer des propridtds de 
ses sujets.— Dans ce pays, si I’on ddsire les trdsors de Ambouleasant, e'est- 
quo toujours exposd Jl ics perdre, on espbre an moins tirer des ddbris d’une- 
grande fortune do quol subsister soi ct sa famille. P.artout oil la loi sans force 
ne pent proteger le foible contre le puissant, bn peut regarder I’opulence 
comme un moyen de se soustrairo aux injustices, aux vexations du fort, an 
mdpris enfln, corapagnon de la foiblesse. On desire done une grande for- 
tune comme une protcctrice et un bouclier- contre les oppresseurs.” De 
I’Homme, sect, viii. chap, v, 

2 Orrao, on the Government and People of Indostan, p. 431.—“ L’Indicn qui 
Tit sons ce gouvernment en suit les impressions. Obligd de rampor, il devient 
fourbe. • * • H se permet I'usure et la fraude dans le commerce.” An- 
quet. Dnperron, Zendavesta, Disc. Prdlira. p. cxvii.— “ The chief pleasure of 
the Gentiles or Banyans, is to cheat one another, conceiving therein the 
highest felicity.” Fryer’s Travels, let. Hi. chap. iii. 

? WiUtlris’ Hetopadesa,'p.C3. The last of these niaxims is not less expressive 
of that want of generosity, W'hicli is so strong a feature of the Hindu cha- 
racter. In the ethics, however, of the Hindus, as well as their jurisprudence 
and theology, contradiction is endless. In the same page with the foregoing , 

VOL. r. z 
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The mode of transacting bargains among the Hindus is 
sufiSciently peculiar to deserve description. By a refine- 
ment of the cunning and deceitful temper of a nide people, 
the business is performed secretly, by tangible signs. The 
buyer and seller seat themselves opposite to one another, 
and covering their hands with a cloth, perfonn all the 
most subtle artifices of chaffering, without uttering a 
word, by means of certain touches and signals of the 
fingers, which they mutually imderstand.' 

The simplicity of the houses, dress, and furniture, of the 
Hindus corresponds with that of their diet. “ The Indian 
houses,” says Sonnerat, “ display nothing of oriental mag- 
nificence.”- Those of the poor, even in towns, are built of 
mud, sometimes of brick, and thatched. “ Brahmens and 
religious people plaster the pavement, and sometimes the 
walls, with cow-dung; and although this act proceeds 
from a spirit of religion, yet it is of use in keeping out 
insects.”^ The furniture, which is almost- nothing in the 
houses of the poor, is in the highest degree scanty and 
simple even in those of the rich.- Mats or carpets for the 
floor, on which they are accustomed both to sit and to lie, 
with a few earthen and other vessels for the preparation 
of their victuals and for "their religious ceremonies, form 
the inventory in general of their household goods.'' 

From the frequency and care with which the Hindus 


is the following maxim : “ He who, in opposition to his o-nm happiness, fle- 
ligliteth in the nccumnlation of riches, carrictli burdens j^for others, and is the 
vehicle of trouble.” Ibid. 

I Tennant's Indian Recreations, ii, 232. Lord’s Banyan Religion, chap. xxii. 
The same, or a similar mode of transacting bargains, is followed in Persia. 
Chardin, Voyage cn Perse, iii. 122. ” The merchants, besides being frequently 
very dexterous in'tho addition and subtraction of largo sums by memory, have 
a singular method of enumeration, by putting their hands into each oUicr’s 
sleeve, and there, touching one another with this or that finger, or witii such 
a particular joint of it, will transact affairs of the greatest value, -without 
speaking to one another, or letting the slanders by into the secret.” Shaw’s 
Travels in Barbary, p. 207. 

-3 Sonnerat, Voyages, liv. iii. chap. 1. 

s Ibid. ; Fryer’s Travels, let. iv. chap. G. 

< P. Paolino, Voy. Indes Orient, liv. i. ch. 7. Fryer, who represents the 
houses of the Sloors, or Mussulmen, at Surat, ns not deficient even in a sort of 
magnificence, says, humorously, that “the Banyans” (Hindu merchants, often 
extremely rich) ‘ ‘ for the most part live in humble colls or sheds, crowding 
three or four families together into a hovel, -with goats, cows, and <»lves, all 
chamber-fellows, that they are almost poisoned -with vermin and nastiness ; so 
stupid, that, notwithstanding cliints, fleas, and musketoes, torment them 
every minute, they dare hot presume to scratch -when it itches, lest some rela- 
tion should be imtenanted from its miserable abode.” Fryer's Travels, let. iii. 
chap. i. 
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perform religious ,alDlutioiis, .the •Eiiropeaus, prone from BOOK II. 
partial appearances to draw flattering conclusions, painted chap, vii, 

them, at first, as in the colours of so many other virtues, 

so likewise in those of cleanliness. Few nations are sur- 
passed by the Hindus, in the total want' of physical purity, 
in their streets, houses, and persons. Mr, Forster, whose 
long residence in India, and knowledge of the country, 
render him an excellent witness, says of the narrow streets 
of Benares; "In additioU to the- pernicious effect which 
must proceed from a confined atniosphere, there is, in the 
hot season, an intolerable stench arising from the" many . 
pieces of stagnated water dispersed in different quarters 
of the town. The filth also which is indiscriminately 
thrown into the streets,- and there left exposed, (for the 
Hindus possess hut a small 'portion of general cleanliness) 
adds to the compound of ill sinells so offensive; to the 
European inhabitants of this city.”* Dr. Buchanan in- 
forms -us, that “the earthen pots in which the Hindus 
boil their milk, are in general so nasty, that after this 
operation no part of the produce of the dairy is tolerable 
to Europeans, and whatever they use, their own servants 
must prepare.”** “The Hindoo,” says Mr. Scott Waring, 

“ who bathes constantly in the Ganges, and whose heart 
equals in purity, 'the whiteness of his Vest, -will allow this 
same white robe to - drop nearly off with filth before he 
Hn'nka of changing it. Histories, composed in the closet^ 
of the manners of extensive nations may possess every 
beauty ; for as fads do not restrain the imagination, nor 
impose rules on poetic license, the fancy of the historian 
enjoys an uninterrupted range in the regions of fiction.”® 

< .Forster’s Travels, i, 32.’ ■ Of LaclaiO'sv, too, te remarks, the streets ai‘e 
marrotv, nneven, and almost choked np with every species of filth, ibid. p. 82. 
tSpeaking.of Serinagur; he says, “ The streets are choked with the filth of the 
inhabitants,' -who' are proverbially unclean'." : Ibid, See to the same purpose, 

Eennel’s Description' of an Indian Town, Jlemoir, p. 58. 

2 Buchanan’s Jouiiiey-throughJIysore, See. ii. 14. He remarks, too,iii. 341, 
that the nnwholesomeness of the water in manyplaces is “ in part, to be attri- 
buted to the common nastiness of the Hindus^ who wash their clothes, bodies, 
and cattle, in the very tanks or wells from which they take their own drink j 
and, wherever the -water iS scanfy, it becomes from this cause extremely dis- 
gusting to a European." 

3 Tour to Sheeraz, by Ed. Scott Waring, p. 58, note. — "Their nastiness,’ 
says Dr Buchanan, “is disgusting; very few of the inhabitants above the 
Ghats being free firom the itch; and their linen, being almost always dyed, is 
seldonnvashed.’’ Travels through Mysore, &c. i. 135. — See, too, Capt. Hard- 
wicke, Asiat. Kes. 'vi. 3'iO. The authors of the Universal History describe 
with pure and picturesque simplicity one pretty remarkable cnstoih of thp 
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BOOK II. To a superficial view, it appears surprising that over- 
CHAP. VII. strained sentiments in regard to tlie ceremonial of beha- 
‘ viour are a mark of the rmcivilized state of the human 

mind. The period when men have but just emerged from 
barbarism, and have made the first feeble steps in improve- 
ment, is the period at which formalities in the intercourse 
of social life are the most remai’kably multiplied, at which 
the importance attached to them is the greatest, and at 
which the nice observance of them is the most rigidly 
exacted. In modern Europe, as manners have refined, 
and knowledge improved, we have thrown off the puncti- 
lious ceremonies which constituted the fine breeding of 
our ancestors ; arid adopted more and more of simplicity 
in the forms of intercourse. Among the inhabitants of 
Hindustan, the formalities of behaviour are multiplied to 
excess; and the most important bonds of society are 
hardly objects of greater reverence.* Some of their rules 
breathe that spirit of benevolence, and of respect for the 
weak, which begins to show itself partially at an early 
period of society, and still wants much of its proper 
strength at a late one. The distinctions of giving way on 
the road are thus marked in the Gentoo code ; a man with 
sight to a man blind ; a man with hearing to a man deaf; 
a man to a woman ; a man empty-handed to a man with a 
burden; an inferior person to a superior; a man in health 


nindus. “The -n-omcn scruple no more than the men to do their occasions in 
tlic public streets or higliways : for which purpose at sun-rise and sun-set, 
they go out id droves to some dead wall, if in the city ; and in case any pass 
by in the interim, tliey turn their bare backsides on them, but hide theirfaees. 
When tiicy have done their business, they wash their parts with the left hand, 
because they eat with the right. Tiio men, who exonerate apart from the 
women, squat like them when they make water. Although their food is 
nothing but vegetables concocted with fair water, yet they leave such a stink 
behind them, that it is but ill taking the air, either in the streets, or without 
the towns, near the rivers and ditches." vi. 265. Yet these authors, with the 
same breath, assure us that the Hindus are a cleanly people, because, and this 
is their sole reason, they wash before and after meals, and leave no hair oa 
their bodies. Ibid. See to the same purpose. Fryer’s Travels, let. iv. chap, 
vi.— SI. ■ 

Notwithstanding all that is here said, or the observations cited in the text, 
which arc cither exaggerated or applicable to the poorest classes, the Hindus 
arc a cleanly people, and may be compared, with decided advantage, with the 
nations of tlie south of Europe, both as regards their habitations and their 
persons. There are many of their practices which might be introduced even 
Into the north with benefit.— W. 

> Sec a curious description of the excess to which the minute frivolities of 
behaviour are carried both among the Moors and Hindus, by Mr. Orme, on 
the Government .and People of Indostan, pp, 425 and 431. Sec, also, Laws of 
Menu, ch. ii. 120 to 139. 
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to a sick person ; and all persons to a Brahmen.^ Not a BOOK 11. 
few of tlieir rules bear curious testimony to tbe unpolished chat. vii. 

Btatc of society in which they were prescribed. “If a 

man,” says one of their laws, “having accepted another’s 
invitation, doth not eat at his house, then he shall be 
obliged to make good all the expense that was incurred in 
consequence of the invitation.”^ When a Hindvi gives an 
entertainment, he seats himself in the place of greatest 
distinction; and all the most delicate and costly of the 
viands are placed before him. The company sit according 
to their quality, the inferior sort at tbe greatest distance 
from the master, each eating of those dishes only which 
are placed before him, and they continually decreasing in 
•fineness, as they approach the place of the lowest of the 
guests.® 

The attachment which the Hindus, in common with all 
ignorant nations, bear to astrology, is a part of their 
manners exerting a strong influence upon the train of 
their actions. “ The Hindus of the present age,” says a 
partial observer, “do not undertake any affair of conse- 
quence without consulting their astrologers, who are always 
Brahmens.”* The belief of witchcraft and sorcery con- 
tinues tmiversally prevalent ; and is every day the cause 
of the greatest enormities. It not unfrequently happens 
that Brahmens, tried for murder before the English judges, 
assign as their motive to the crime, that the murdered 

1 Gentoo Code, ch. sxi. sect. 10. * Ibid. 

3 Tennant’s Indian Kecreations, 5.254, — M. Dr. Tennant speaks confidently 
of many things of which he must liave been utterly ignorant. In a pi’eceding 
passage, he compares tlie eloquence of Hindu vituperation to that of Billings- 
gate; it is very doubtful if he ever understood a syllable uttered on such an 
occasion. Here he describes the particulars of a Hindu entertainment, as it 
he had witnessed one, although it is wholly impossible that he should ever 
have dined with a Hindu, or been present on any such occasion ; yet he is one 
of Jlr. Mill’s principal authorities. — W. 

^ Wilkins’ Hetopadesa, note, p. 269. The unceremonious Frj'er says, the 
principal science_ of the Brahmen is magic and theology. Travels, let. iv. 
ch. vi. Of the akonishing degree to which the Indians of all descriptions are 
devoted to astrology, see a lively description by Bernier, Suites des Mdmoires 
surTEmpire du Grand Mogol, i. 12 a 14. “Les rois, et les seigneurs," says 
he, “ qui n’entreprendroient la moindre chose qu’ils n’eussent consultds les 
astrologues, leur donnent de grands appointements pour lire "ce qui est dcrit 
dans le ciel.” Ibid. “The savages,” says Mallet (Introd. to the Hist, of 
Denmark, i. ch. i.), “whom the Danes have found on the const of Greenland, 
live with great union and tranquillity. They are neither quarrelsome, nor 
mischievous, nor warlike ; being greatly afraid of those that are. Theft, 
iblows, and murder, are almost unknown to them. They are chaste before 
marriage, and love their children tenderly. Their simplicity hath not been 
ijble'to preserve them from having priests, who pass among them for en- 
chanters; and are, in truth, very great and dexterous cheats.” 
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BOOK II. individual had enchanted them. No fewer than five un- 
cnAp. VII. happy persons in one district were tried and executed for 
witchcraft, so late as the year 1792.* The villagers them- 
selves assume the right of sitting in judgment on this 
imaginary offence; and their sole insthiments of proof 
are the most vTotched of all incantations. Branches of 
tho Saul tree, for example, one for each of the suspected 
individuals, inscribed with her name, are planted in water. 
If any of them withers within a certain time, the devoted 
female, whoso name it bears, suffers death as a witch,® 

’ It i 5 not so lonpf since belief In ■witclicralt nnil nstrolog>’ censoa to pre- 
vnll in Kuropc, Umt we need to bo verj- severe upon similar absurdities in 
Asia. — Vi'. 

2 See an account of tills shocking part of tlio manners of tlie Hindus in tiio 
Aslat. An. Ilcglst. for 1801, Miscellaneous Tracts, p. 01. — M. 

For some additional remarks on the tone and spirit of tills chapter, see note 
D. in the Appendix.— IV. 



NOTES 


1 

JTOTE A. p. 233. 

“ 5. Tills universe existed only in the first divine idea yet unex- 
panded, as if involved in darkness, imperceptible, undefinable, 
nndiscoverable by reason, and undiscovered by revelation, as if it 
Tvere wholly immersed in sleep; 

“ 6. Tiien the sole self-existing power, himself undiscemed, 
but making this world discernible, with five elements and other 
principles of nature, appeared with undiminished glory, expand- 
ing his idea, or dispelling the gloom. 

“ 7. He, whom the mind alone can perceive, whose essence 
eludes the external organs, who -has no visible parts, who exists 
from eternity, even he, the soul of all beings, whom no being 
can comprehend, shone forth in person. 

“ 8. He, having willed to produce yarions beings from his 
own divine substance, first with a thought created the waters, 
and placed in them a productive seed: 

“ 9. The seed became an egg bright as gold, blazing like the 
luminary ivith a thousand beams; and in that egg he was born 
himself, in the form of Bbahma, the great forefather of all 
spirits, 

“ 1 0. The waters are called nara, because they were the pro- 
duction of Naha, or the Spirit of God; and, since they were 
his first ayana, or place of motion, he thence is named NakA- 
TANA, or tnoving on the waters. 

“ 11. Trom THAT WHICH IS, the first cause, not the object of 
sense, existing every where in' substance, not existing to our per- 
ception, without beginning or end, was produced the divine male, 
famed in all worlds under the appellation of Brahma. 

“ 12. In that egg the great power sat inactive a whole year 
of the Creator, at the close of which, by his thought alone, he 
caused the egg to divide itself. 

“ 13. And from its two divisions he framed the heaven above 
and the earth beneath : in the midst he placed the subtile ether, 
the eight regions, and the permanent receptacle of waters. 

“ 14. From the supreme soul he drew forth mind, existing 
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substantially tliougli nnpcrcctvcd by sense, immaterial; and 
before mind, or the reasoning potcer, be produced consciousness, 
the internal monitor, the niler: 

“ 15. And, before them hoik, he produced the great principle of 
the soul, or first expansion of the divine idea ; and all vital forms 
endued with the three qualities of 'goodness, passion, and dark- 
ness ; and the five perceptions of sense, and the five organs of 
sensation. 

“ 16. TViks, having at once pervaded, with emanations from 
the Supreme Spirit, the minutest portions of six principles im- 
mensely operative, consciousness and the five perceptions ’'C 
framed all creatures; 

“ 17. And since the minutest particles of visible nature have 
a dependence on those six emanations from God, the wise have 
accordingly given the name of sarira or depending on six, that is, 
the ten organs on consciousness, and the five elements on as mang 
perceptions, to his image or appearance in visible nature. 

“ 18. Thence proceed the great elements endued with pecu- 
liar powers, and mind with operations infinitely subtile, the un- 
perishable cause of all apparent forms. 

“ 19. This universe, therefoip, is compacted from the minute 
portions of those seen divine and active principles, the great 
soul, or first emanation, consciousness and five perceptions j a 
mutable universe from immutable ideas, 

“ 20. Among them each succeeding element acquires the 
quality of the preceding: and, in as many degrees ns each of 
them is advanced, with so many properties is it said to .be en- 
dued. 

“21. He too first assigned to all creatures distinct names, 
distinct acts, and distinct occupations; ns they had been re- 
vealed in the pre-existing Veda. 

“ 22. He, the supreme niler, created an assemblage of inferior 
deities, with divine attributes and pure souls; and a number of 
genii exquisitely delicate: and he prescribed the sacrifice or- 
dained from the beginning. 

“ 23. From fire, from air, and from the sun he milked out, as 
it were, the three primordial Vedas, named Hich, Yajush and 
Saman, for the due performance of the sacrifice. 

“ 24. He gave being to time and the divisions of time, to the 
stars also, and to the planets, to rivers, oceans, and mountains, 
to level plains, and uneven valleys. 

“ 25. To devotion, speech, complacency, desire, and wrath, 
and to the creation, which shall presently be mentioned; for 
he willed the existence of all tliose created things. 

26. For the sake of distinguishing actions, ho made a total 
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difFcrence between right and wrong, and enured these sentient 
creatures to pleasure and pain, cold and heat, and other opposite 
pairs. 

“ 27. With reiy minute transformahle portions, ealled matras, 
of the five elements, all this perceptible world was composed in 
fit order; 

“ 28. And in whatever occupation the supreme lord first em- 
ployed any vital soul, to that occupation the same soul attaches 
itself spontaneously, when it receives a new body again and 
again : 

“ 29. Whatever quality, noxious or innocent, harsh or mild, 
unjust or just, false or true, he conferred on any being at its 
creation, the same quality enters it of course on its future births; 

“ 30. As the six seasons of the year attain respectively their 
peculiar marks in duo time, and of their own accord, even so 
the several acts of cacli embodied spirit attend it naturally. 

“ 31. Tiiat the human race might be multiplied, he caused 
the Brahmen, the Cshatriya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra (so 
named from the scripture, protection, wealth, and labour') to pro- 
ceed from his mouth, his arm, his thigh, and his foot. 

“ 32. Having divided his own substance, the mighty Power 
became half male, half female, or nature active and passive; and 
from that female he produced Vihaj: 

33, Know me, 0 most excellent of BnAH^tENs, to he that 
person, whom the male power Vieaj, having performed austere 
devotion, produced by himself; me, the secondary framer of all 
this visible world. 

“ 34. It was I, who, desirous of giving birth to a race of men, 
performed very difiScuIt religious duties, and first produced ten 
lords of cre.ated beings, eminent in holiness, 

“ 35. Marichi, Atri, Artgira.s, Pulastya, Pulaha, Cratu, Pra- 
chetas, or Daesha, Vasishtha, Bhrigu, and Narada: 

“ 36. Th<^y, abundant in gloiy, produced seven other Menus, 
together with deities, and the mansions of deities, and Ma- 
Jiarshis, or great Sages, unlimited in pow’er. 

“ 37. Benevolent genii, and fierce giants, blood-thirsty 
.savages, heavenly quiristers, nymphs and demons, huge serpents, 
and snakes of smaller size, birds of mighty wing, and separate 
•companies of Pitris, or progenitors of mankind; 

“ 38. Lightnings and thunderbolts, clouds and coloured bows 
of India, ialling meteors, earth-rending vapours, comets, and 
luminaries of various degrees; 

“ 39. Horse-faced sylvans, apes, fish, and a variety of birds, 
tame cattle, deer, men, and ravenous beasts with two rows of 
teeth; 
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“ 40. Small and large reptiles, moths, lice, fleas, and common 
flies, with every biting gnat, and immoveable stibstanccs of dis- 
tinct sorts.” (Institut. of Menu, eh. I.) 

Such is the account of the creation ■which is contained in one 
of the principal standards of Hindu faith; such is one of the 
chief documents from ■which ■we can dr.TW4)recisc ideas respect- 
ing the religious principles of the Hindus, The darkness, the 
Tagueness, and the confusion, ■which reign in it, need not be re- 
marked; for by these the Hindu mythology is throughout dis- 
tinguished. The first of the propositions, as it now stands, can 
be adequately designated only b}' the familiar appellative, non- 
sense; the ideas arc heterogeneous, and incompatible. “ This 
universe,” it is said, “existed only the first divine idea." 
"When anything is said to exist in idea, the meaning is, that it is 
conceived by the mind, or, in common language, that it is an 
idea in the mind. This universe then, according to the above 
passage, was conceived by the divine mind before it was actually 
produced, or, in other words, it was an idea in the divine mind. 
This idea existed in the divine mind, “yet unexpanded.” But 
what are we to understand by an idea in the dmne mind “ un- 
expanded?” In regard to human thought an idea may be said 
to be unexpanded, when something is conceived very generally 
and obscurely; and it may be said to be expanded, when the 
thing is conceived minutely, distinctly, and in all its parts. Are 
we then to understand by the idea of the universe being unex- 
panded. in the divine mind, that the uniYcrsc was conceived by 
it only generally, obscurely, indistinctly, and that it was not till 
creation was actually performed, that the divine idea was clear, 
full, and precise? How infinitely removed is this from the 
sublime conception which wc entertain of the Divine Being; to 
whose thoughts jill his works past, present, and to come, and 
every thing in the universe from eternity to eternity> arc present 
always, essentially, perfectly, in all their parts, properties, and 
Tclations! This divine idea is stilt further described: it existed 
“as if involved in darkness.” When an idea is involved in 
darkness, it is. an idea not perfectly understood; an apprehension 
only compatible with the most imperfect notions of the divine 
nature. It existed “imperceptible.” If this means by the 
senses, all ideas are imperceptible; if it means by the mind, it is 
impossible, for the very essence of an idea consists in its being 
perceived by the mind. It existed “ undefinable, undiscoverable 
by reason, undiscovered by revelation, as if it were wholly im- 
mersed in sleep.” What sort of an idea could that be in the 
divine mind which the divine mind could not define, that mind 
by which it was formed ? If the meaning be, that it could not 
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Ijc defined by any other mind; neither can the idea, not yet ex- 
pressed, ■which exists in the mind of the most' foolish of men. 
“ Not discoverable byreason;” does this mean that the divine 
reason did not discover the dh’inc idea, or docs it mean that 
haman reason could not discover it? An idea in: the mind of 
another being Is not discoverable to man by reason, but by enun- 
ciation. Tlie last expression is the most extraordinary; “ as if 
immersed in sleep:” “an idea immersed in sleep!” An idea too 
in the divine mind immersed in sleep! "UTiat notion can be 
formed of this? 

But it must bo explained that this incoherence and absurditv 
is not the -work of Menu, or of. the author, -whoever he -was, of 
the treatise -which goes by his name. It is a common plan in 
India, for a commentator tvho is explaining a book, to insert 
between the words of tlic text such expressions as to him appear 
necessary to render the sense of the author clear and distinct. 
This has been done by a commentator of the name of Culluea, 
in regard to the ordinance's of Menu; and his gloss or com- 
mentary, interworded Avith the text, Sir William Jones has 
translated along with his author. As he has, very judiciously, 
hoAvcver, printed the interwoven expressions of the commentator 
in italics, it is easy for the reader to separate them, and to behold 
the sense of the original unadulterated. According to tliis ex- 
pedient, the words of Menu appear thus: “ This existed only in 
darkness, imperceptible, undefinable, nndiscover.ablc, undisco- 
■vered, ns if it were wholly, immersed in sleep.” It - seems re- 
markably the genius of the ancient Sanscrit writings to be ellip- 
tical, and the adjective pronouns especially arc very frequently 
used Avithout a substantive. ” This,” in the passage which we 
arc now examining, is in that situation. The mind of the reader 
is loft to supply the word Avhich the sense of the context de- 
mands. This — every thing; this — whole; this — ^universe; such 
is the manner in Avhich the mind easily here suggests the requi- 
site idea; and when this is done, the incoherence and absurdity 
which the supplement of Culluea engendered, is entirely dis- 
pelled. The passage presents clearlv and unambiguously, a de- 
scription, a A’cry vague and unmeaning description, it must be 
OAvned, of that chaos of which the Greeks and Eomans drcAV so 
striking and awful a picture, and of which the belief appears to 
have been so Andcly and generally diffused. The notion Avhich 
Culluea endeavoured to engraft, is remarkable. It is no other 
than the celebrated Platonic principle of the pre-existence of all 
things in the divine mind, which Culluea, it is evident, neither 
understood nor could apply, and Avith which he made such 
havoc on the genuine sense of his author. It is probable that 
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he borrowed the idea from some foreign source, that it pleased 
him as preferable to the more rude conception of ‘a chaos, and 
that he resolved, according to the invariable rule of the Brah- 
mens, to give his own order the*credit of it, by incorporating it 
with the doctrines of the sacred authors. 

There is a remarkable coincidence, and there is a remarkable 
discrepancy, between this passage^ in the Institutes nf Menu, and 
the following at the beginning of the book of Genesis: “ In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth. And the 
earth was without form and void, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep.” The coincidence ' appears in the chaotic de- 
scription here applied to the earth: the, discrepancy consists in 
tliis, that the Jewish legislator informs us of the previous crea- 
tion of the shapeless ihass, the Hindu legislator describes it as 
antecedent to all creation. 

This chaos, this universe, then, in its dark, imperceptible, un- 
definable state, existed, according to Menu, antecedent to crea- 
tion. This too was the idea of the Greeks and Romans, who 
•thence believed in the eternity of matter. It is doubtful, from 
the extreme vagueness of the Hindu language, whether they had 
carried their thoughts so far as to conceive the question respect- 
ing the origin of matter: but as its eternity is implied in several 
of their doctrines, so it appears to be recognised in some of their 
expressions. It appears, indeed, that they were unable to make 
any clear distinction between matter and spirit, but rather con- 
sidered the latter to be some extraordinary refinement of the 
former. Thus even the Divine Being, though they called liim 
soul and spirit, they certainly regarded as material. In the 
passage already quoted, it is said, “ that he willed to produce 
various beings from his own divine substance.” Now what can 
be meant by substance, if not material substance? Besides, 
from material substance alone can material beings be produced. 
But the first thing which we are told was produced from the 
divine substance, was water. It is worth remarking, at the same 
time, that in other places water appears to be spoken of as un- 
created, and as the material out of which all other things were 
produced. A passage, describing the creation, translated from 
theYajurYeda by Mr. Colebrooke, commences thus : “Waters 
alone, there were; this world originally was water. In it the 
lord of creation moved, ' having become air.” [Asiat. Res. viii. 
452.]— M. 

If the incoherence and absurdity occasioned by the use of such 
an expression as existing in idea, is referable to the commenta- 
tor, much of the previous criticism might have been spared, and 
the text of Menu acquitted, notwithstanding the charge with 
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•which it was first assailed, of being- “ nonsense.” It is here 
admitted to be clear and unambigaous. But neither is the com- 
mentator open to cavil. The demerit of the confusion is Sir 
William Jones’s. Not^a syllableds said by Culluca about “idea,” 
and the translator has misled the critic, both being influenced by 
European ideas, and unacquainted with the Hindu system. One 
of the philosophical schools, the Sankkya, which is chiefly fol- 
lowed by Menu, whose cosmogony, however, is by no means 
carefully described, maintains the eternity of matter or Prakriti. 

“ This ‘ matter’ existed„but without form, invisible, undelinable, 
inert, as if in sleep.” There is nothing vague, ambiguous, or 
incoherent in this description. Culluca belongs to a different 
school, the Vedanta, that which maintains the unity of things; 
the identity of the elements of matter with its cause — and he 
explains the text agreeably to his doctrines. ‘ This ’ elementary 
matter existed, ‘ unseparated’ from the divine cause. We may 
think what we please of the philosophy, but the notions are 
intelligibly expressed by both text and comment. — W. 

‘ NOTE B. p. 234. 

Another and a very remarkable account of the creation of 
lining creatures is found in the Vedas, and translated by Mr. 
Colebrooke. “ This variety of forms was, before the production 
of body, soul, bearing a human shape. Next, looking round, 
that primeval Being saw nothing but himself ; and he first said, 
1 am I. Therefore his name was I : .and thence even now, when 
called, a ma!n first answers, it is I, and then declares any other 
name which appertains to him. — Since he, being anterior to all 
this which seeks supremacy, did consume by fire all sinful obsta- 
cles to his own supremacy, therefore does the man, who knows^ 
this truth, overcome him, who. seeks, to be before him. He felt 
dread; and, therefore; man fears, when alone. But he reflected, 
‘ Since nothing exists besides myself, why should I fear?’ Thus 
his terror departed from him; for what should he dread, since 
fear must be of another?— He felt not delight; and, therefore, 
man delights not when alone. He wished the existence of ano- 
ther; and instantly he became such as is man and woman in 
mutual embrace. He caused tliis his own self to fall in twain; 
and thus became a husband and a -wife. Therefore was this 
body, so separated, as it were an imperfect moiety of himself : 
for so Yajnyawalcya has pronounced it. This blank, therefore, 
is completed by woman. He approached her; and thence were 
human beings produced. — She reflected, doubtingly; How can 
he, having produced me from himself, incestuously approach 
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me? I will now n.«STimc ti rtt<pni«c. Slic Ijccnmc a enwj and 
the other liOcnmcTi ball and approached her; and the issue were 
kinc. She was chnnsed into a mare, and he into a stnlliou; one 
was tnmed into a female ass, and the other into a male one: 
thus did he attain approach her, and the one-hoofed kind was 
the oflsprinp. She bccatnc a female poat, and he a male one; 
she was a ewe, and ho a ram: thus he approached her, and 
goats and sheep were the progeny. In tliis manner, did he 
create every existing pair whatsoever, even to the ants and 
minutest insect.” See a curions disconrsc of Mr. Colehrooke on 
the Vedas, or Sacred AVritings of the Hindus, Asint. llesc.arch, 
viii. 440, 441. — M. 

It is evident that from a very remote period difTerent illus- 
trative, rather than descriptive traditions of the origin and crea- 
tion of the universe were current amongst the Hindus — even 
before the Vedas were compiled. Some of them, such ns this 
cited from the Veda, were cle.arly allegorical — others were mys- 
tic, mythological and philosophical, and each should bo consi- 
dered’ by itself, for its character to be rightly understood. To 
attempt to force them into one system, is to place them in a 
condition to which they never pretended; and the confusion and 
contradiction that ensue is our work, not the error of the Hindus. 
— AA’’. 
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daily cEnEJioNins or the nitAnjinxs. 

As be rises from sleep, a Brabmon must mb bis teeth with a 
proper withe, or a twig of the racemiferous fig-tree, repeating 
pravers. Should this sacred duty bo omitted, so great a sin is 
incuiTcd, that the benefit is lost of all religious rites performed 
by him. The next circumstance of import.ancc is, the deposit of 
the witlic after it has done its oflicc. It must be carefully thrown 
away in a place free from impurities; that is, where none of 
those religious stains, which arc so multiplied among the Hin- 
dus, and must infect so many places, have been imprinted. 
AAlien the business of the teeth and of tlio twig is accomplished, 
ablution next engages the attention of the Brahmen. Tlio duty 
of the bath, particularly in the months of JIagha, Ph.nlgnna, and 
Cartica, is no less efficacious than a rigid penance for the expia- 
tion of sin. Standing in a river, or other water, the worshipper, 
sipping water, which is a requisite preliminary to all rites, and 
sprinkling it ■before him, recites inaudibly the gayatri, or holiest 
text of the Veda, with the names of the seven worlds. He next 
throws water eight times on his head, or towards the sky, and at 
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last upon the ground, to destroy the demons who wage war with 
the gods, reciting prayers, of which the first may be received as 
a specimen: “ O waters, since ye afford us delight, grant us pre- 
sent happiness, and the rapturous sight of the supreme God.” 
When these ceremonies and prayers are performed, he plunges ■ 
three times into the water, and each time repeats the expiatory 
text which recites tlie creation, and having then washed his 
mantle, the morning ablution is finished. If he is a house- 
holder, it is his duty to bathe again at noon; and if he belongs 
to an order of devotion, both at noon and in the evening, with 
ceremonies, differing somewhat in the words and forms, but tlie 
same in spirit and substance.’ 

An important part of the worship of the Brahmen then suc- 
ceeds. Coming out of the water, and putting on his mantle, he 
sits down to worship the rising sun. Tiiis great duty is per- 
formed by first tying the lock of hair on the crown of his head, 
while he holds much cusa grass in his left hand, and' three blades 
of it in his right, or wears- a ring of it on the third finger of that 
hand, reciting at the same time the gayatri. He then sips water 
three times, repeats the mysterious names of the seven worlds, 
recites again the gayatri, rubs his hands as if washing them, 
touches Trith his wet hand his feet, head, breast, eyes, ears, nose 
and navel, and again three times sips water. If, however, he 
should sneeze, or spit, he must obey the' text which say's, “ after 
sneezing, spitting, blowing his nose, sleeping, putting on appa- 
rel or dropping tears, a man should not immediately sip water, 
but first touch his right ear.” The sipping, however, being at 
last performed, he passes his hand filled with water, briskly 
round his neck, while he prays: “May the waters preserve me ! ” 
He then shuts his eyes and meditates in silence. Till we got 
better information,' very wonderful ideas were formed of the sub- 
limity of the Brahmen’s meditations. On this, one of the most 
sacred and solemn of all occasions, while he meditates in silence, 
with his eyes shut, and every mark of intense thought, we are 
informed, that he is only “ figuring to himself, that Brahma, with 
five faces and a red complexion, resides in his navel ; Vishnu 
with four arms and a black complexion, in his heart; and Siva, 
with five faces and a white complexion, in his forehead.” Nor 
is this the whole of his meditation. He ponders next on the 
holiest of texts'; and this sublime duty is performed in the fol- 
lowing manner. Closing the left nostril with the two longest 
fingers of the right hand, he draws his breath through the right 


' Colebrooke on theBeligious Ceremonies of the Hindus, Asiat. EesearcU. r. 
3 < 5 , 340 . ■ • 
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nostril, and then closing it with his thumb, and suspending his 
breath, he repeats to himself the gayatri, the mysterious names 
of the worlds, and the sacred text of Brahme; after which, rais- 
ing his fingers from the left nostril, he emits the breath which he 
had suppressed, and thus ends one part of his meditation. The 
same process is repeated three times, and the whole is then con- 
cluded. This meditation, sa 3 -s Yajnyawalcya, “implies, Om 
(aum,) earth, sky, heaven, middle region, place of births, mtin- 
sion of the blessed, abode of tnith. We meditate on the adorable 
light of the resplendent generator which governs our intellects, 
which is water, lustre, savour, immortal faculty of thought, 
Brahme, earth, sky, and. heaven.”* He then stands on one foot, 
resting the other against his ancle or heel, and looking towards 
the cast, while his hands arc held open before him in a hollow 
foim, and in that posture he recites prayers to the sun, of which 
the following is one of tho most remarkable: “Thou art self- 
existent, thou art the most excellent ray; thou givest cfiiilgcncc, 
grant it unto me.” When all these ceremonies arc performed, 
the oblation or offering is the next part of the service. It con- 
sists of 'tila, flowers, barley, water, and red senders wood; it is 
put into a vessel of copper in the shape of a boat, and placed on. 
the head of the votary, who presents it with fresh prayers and 
holy texts. In the last place comes the invocation of the gayalri. 
It is first addressed in these words: “Thou art light; thou art 
seed; thou art immortal life; thou art effulgent; beloved by the 
gods, defamed by none, thou art the holiest sacrifice.” It is then, 
recited measure by measure; next the first two measures arc 
recited_as one hemistich; and the third measure ns the other; 
lastly the three measures are repeated without interruption. It 
is addressed again in the following words: “Divine text, who 
dost grant our best wishes, whose name is trisyllabic, whose im- 
port is the power of the Supreme Being ; come, thou mother of 
the Yedas, who didst spring from Brahme, be constant here.” 
It is then, along with the triliteral monosyllable, and the names 
of the three lower worlds, pronounced inaudibly a hundred, or a 
thousand times, or as often as practicable, while the repetitions 
are counted upon a rosary of wild grains, or of gems set in gold* 
Additional prayers are recited, and the morning worship of the 
sun is thus terminated.® 

The religious duties which fill up the remaining portion of the 
day, are chiefly comprised in what are denominated the five 
sacraments. In a passage of the Institutes of Menu these arc 

1 Coletrooke, on the Keligioiis Ceremonies of the Kinlus. .As'atic Bcsearch. 
v. 348. 

2 Ihid. 347 to 358. 
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thus describedi " Teaching and studying the scripture is the 
sacrament of the Yeda; Offering calces and water, the sacrament 
of the manes; An ohlation to fire, the sacrament of the deities; 
Giving rice or other food to living creatures, the sacrament of 
spirits ; Receiving guests with honour, the sacrament of men.”* 
I shall endeavom-, hyawery short illustration, to convey an idea 
of each. 

Preparatory to the study of the Veda must ablution he per- 
formed Of this some ceremonies not yet described may be here 
introduced. “Let a Brahman at all times perform the ablution,” 
says the law of Menu, “ with the pure part of his hand, denomi- 
nated from the Veda, or with the part sacred to the Lord of 
creatures, or with that dedicated to the gods; but never with the 
part named from the Pitris: The pure part under the root of the 
thumb is called Brahma; that at the root of the little finger, 
Gaya; that at the tips of the fingers, Daiva; .and the part between 
the thumb and index, Pitrya. Let him first sip water thrice; 
then twice wipe his month, and lastly touch with water the six 
hollow parts of his head, [or his eyes, cars, and nostrils,] his 
breast and his head. He who knows the law, aiid seeks purity, 
will ever perform the ablution with the pure part of his hand, 
and vdth water neither hot nor frothy, standing in a lonely place, 
and turning to the east or the north. A Brahmen is purified by 
water that roaches his bosom; a Cshatriya, by water descending 
to his throat; a Vaisy a, by water barely taken into his mouth; 
a Sudra, by water touched -with the extremity of his lips.”“ 
Having concluded this part of the ceremony, and walked in a 
circle beginning from the south, he proceeds to the pronuncia- 
tion of the syllable Aum. “A Brahmen, beginning and ending 
a lecture on the Veda, must always pronounce to himself the 
syllable Aum; for unless the syllable Aum precedes, his learning 
will slip away from him; and unless it follow, nothing will be 
long retained. If he have sit'ten on culms of cusa grass, with 
their points toward the east, and be purified by rubbing that 
holy grass on both his hands, and be further prepared by three 
suppressions of breath, each equal in time to five sltort vowels, he 
may then fitly pronounce Aum. Brahma milked 'out,' as it were, 
from the three vedas, the letter A, the letter U, and the letter M, 
which form by their coalition the triliterab monosyllable, together 
with three mysterious words, earth, sky, heaven.” ^ Turning his 
face towards the east, with his right hand toward the south, and 
his left hand towards the north, he then sits down, having the 
cusa grass before him, holding two blades of it on the tips of his 
left fingers, and placing on them his right hand with the palm 

J Institutes of Menu, eh. iii. 70. ® Ibid. cli. ii. 58 to 02. 

3 Ibid. ii. 74, 78, 70. 
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tnmcil upwards, and in this sacred position ho meditates the 
gayatri. He then recites the due prayers and texts, and is thns 
prepared to begin the dail^- perusal of the Yedn.”' 

ilic sacrament of the manes, which occupies the second place 
in the above text of Slcnu, is described at great length in that 
sacred volnme. “Let the Brahmen smear with cow-dnng a 
purified and sequestered piece of ground ; and let him with 
great care select a place with a declivity toward the south. 
Having duly made an ablution with water, let him place with 
reverence the invited Brahmens, who have also performed their 
ablntions one by one, on allotted scats purified with cusa grass, 
honouring them with fragrant garlands and sweet odours, and 
bringing for them water, unth cusa grass and tUa; then let him 
pour the oblation of clarified butter on the holy fire, and after- 
wards proceed to satisfy the manes of his ancestors. Having 
w.alked in order from cast to south, and throum into the fire all 
the ingredients of his oblation, let him sprinkle water on the 
ground with his right hand. From the remainder of the clarified 
butter liaving formed three balls of rice, let him offer them, with 
fixed attention, in the same manner as the water, his face being 
turned to the south; Then having offered those balls, after due 
ceremonies, and tvith an attentive mind, to the manes of his 
father, his paternal grandfather, and great grandfather, let him 
wipe the same hand with the roots of cusa, which he had before 
used, for the sake of his paternal ancestors in the fourth, fifth, 
and. sixth degrees, who are the partakers of the rice and clarified 
butter thus wiped off. Having made an ablution, returning to- 
w.ard the north, and thrice suppressing his breath slowly, let liim 
E.alute the gods of the six seasons, and the Pitris. AVhatevcr 
water remains in his ewer, let him carry back deliberately near 
the cakes of rice; and with fixed attention let him smell those 
cakes, in order as they were offered, and give part of them to the 
Brahmens. • Having poured water, with cusa grass and tila, into 
the hands of the Brahmens, let him give them the upper part of 
the c.akes, saying Swadha to the manes. Next, having himself 
brouglit with both hands a vessel full of rice, let him, still medi- 
tating on the ’Pitris, place it before the Brahmens without 
precipitation. Broths, potlierbs, and other eatables accompany- 
ing the rice, together with milk and curds, clarified butter and 
honey, let him add spiced puddings, and milky messes ofA’arious 
sorts, roots of herbs and ripe fntits, savourj- meats and sweet- 
smeUing drinks: then being duly purified, and with perfect pre- 
sehcc of mind, let him take up all the dishes one by one, and 
2ircsent them in order to the Brahmens, proclaiming their qualities. 

2 Colebrookc on the Bclisio-as Ceremonies of tlic Ilindus. Asiatic IJcscarcU. 
V. 303. 
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Himself being delighted, let him give delight to the Brahmens, 
and invite them to eat of the provisions by little and little; 
attracting them often with the dressed rice and other eatables. 
Let all the dressed -food be very hot. Let .not a chandala, a 
town boar, a cock, a dog, a woman in her courses, oi an eunuch 
see the Brahmens eating.”* These, with a variety of prayers, 
and sevei-al other observances, 'are the obsequies to the manes of 


ancestors. 

The oblations to fire, which are a most important part of the 
duties of the Hindu, arc dignified with the title of the sacrament 
of the gods. I shall here premise the ceremonies attending the 
consecration of the fire, and the sacramental implements, though 
to all religious rites these may be regarded as introductory. In 
order to prepare the ground for the reception of the holy fire, 
the priest chooses a level spot, four cubits square, free from all 
ceremonial impurities, covered with a shed, and this he smears 
with cow dung. Next, having bathed and sipped water, he sits 
doum with his face towards the cast, and placing a vessel of water 
with ensa grass on his left, dropping his riglit knee, and resting 
on the span of his left hand, he draws, after an established rule, 
five consecrated lines, and gathering up the dust fi'om the edges 
of them, throws it away toward the north-east, saying, “ What- 
was herein bad is thrown away.” Having, also, spiinkled the 
lines with water, and the ground being now prepared, he takes a 
lighted ember out of the vessels wherein he preserves the fire, 
and, throwing it away, cries, “ I dismiss far away carnivorous 
fire* May it go to the realm of Yama, bearing sin hence. 
Tlien, placing the fire before him, he exclaims, Earth', sky I 
heaven!” and adds, “This other harmless ;fire only remains 
here ; well knowing its office, may it convey my oblation to the 
gods ” He now bestows upon it a name, conformable to the 
purpose for which he prefers it, and concludes this part of the 
ceremony by silently burning a log of wood one span long, 
smeared with clarified butter. The placifig of tlie superintending 
priest is the next part of the duty. On very solemn occasions 
this is a real Brahmen; but in general a substitute is made for 
him of a bundle of cusa grass. He by whom the sacrifice is per- 
foimed takes up the vessel of water, and keeping his right side 
towards the fire, walks round it: then he pours water near it, in 
an eastern direction, and spreads on it cusa grass: then he crosses, 
without sitting down, his right knee over his left; then takes up 
a single blade of grass between the thumb and ring-finger of las 
left hand; next throws it away towards the south-west, saying, 
IVhat was herein bad is cast away : ” then he touches the water. 


1 Institutes of Menu, ch. iii. 206 to 264.-Coleliroolce on the Religious Cera- 
monies of the Hindus, Asiat. Ees. y. 3C4. 
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resting fhe solo-of his right foot. on his loft.ankle, sprinkles the 
grass with -water, .after which he places on it his Brahmen, made 
of ensa, saying to it, “ Sit on this seat \intil thy fee be paid 
thee;” he then returns round the fire the same way by which 
he went, and sitting down again with his face towards the east, 
names the earth inaudibly. If no profane word should hitherto 
have been spoken, for which atonement is requisite, he must 
next spread leaves of cusa grass on three sides of the hre; he 
begins with the eastern side, and lays three rows of leaves in such 
a manner tliat the tip of the one shall, cover the root of the other; 
after this be blesses the teu regions of space, and rising, a little 
puts some wood on the fire with a ladle of clarified butter, while 
he meditates in silence on Brahma, the lord of creatures: next 
he takes up two leaves of the grass', and with another cutting off 
the length of a span, .and saying, ■“ Pure leaves be sacred to 
Vishnu,” he tlirows them into a vessel .of copper, or other metal; 
he then takes up other-two leaves, and holding the tips of them 
between tlic thumb and ring-finger of his right hand, the roots 
between tlic thumb and ring-finger of his left, he takes up, having 
the one hand crossed over the. other, clarified butter in the curva- 
ture of the leaves, and throws some of it three several times into 
the fire. He then sprinkles the leaves with water, and throws 
them away; next, having sprinkled the vessel containing the cla- 
rified butter, he puts it on the fire and takes it oft' again thi’ce 
several times, when, hawng recited the proper prayers with cusa 
grass in both his hands, the ceremony of hallowing the butter is 
finished. That of hallowing the wooden ladle is performed by 
describing three times with the tip of his fore-finger and thumb 
the figure 7 on the inside of it,- and the figure 9 on the outside, 
by sprinkling water, having first dropped on one knee, from the 
palms of his bauds, on the whole southern side of tlie fire, from 
west to east; on the western side from south to north; on the 
northern side, and then all around the fire, reciting prayers and 
sacred texts. Having next recited an expiatory pr.ayer with cusa 
grass in both his hands, and having thrown the grass away, he 
has tlien finished the consecration of the sacrificial implements. 
It is only after all this is accomplished that he is prepared to 
begin tlie oblation to fire, of which the following is one of that 
variety of forms which it receives according to the rite intended 
to .succeed. Pirst, the priest bums silently a log of wood, smeared 
with clarified butter; -next, he makes tlirce oblations, by poiu'ing 
each time a ladleful of clarified butter on the fire, and pronounc- 
ing severallj’’ the following prajm's; “Earth! be this oblation 
cfficacions.”— -“Sky! be this oblation efficacious.”— “Heaven! bo 
this oblation efilcacious.” On some occasions the oblation ismadc 
a fourth time, and ho says, “Earth! Sky! He.aven! be this obla- 
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tion efficacious.” An offering- of rice,, milk, curds, and butter, is 
next performed, and the oblations accompanied -with the names 
of the three -worids are repeated.^ “ In his domestic fire, for 
dressing the food of all the gods,” says the law of Menu, “ let-a 
Brahmen make an oblation each day to these following di-rini ties; 
first, to Agni, god of fire,, and. to the- lunar god^ severally; then, 
to both of them at once; next, to the assembled gods; and after- 
wards to Dhanwantari, god of medicine; to Cuhu, goddess of 
the day, when the new moon is discernible; to Anumati, goddess 
of the day after the opposition ; to Prajapati, or the lord of 
creatures; to Dyava and Prithivi, goddesses of sky and earth; 
and lastly, to the fire of the good sacrifice. Having thus, 
with fixed attention, offered clarified butter in all quarters, -pro- 
ceeding from the east in a southern direction, to Indra, Yama, 
Varuna, and the god Soma, let him offer his gift to animated 
creatures.”^ 

The fourth sacrament, or that of spirits, in the Institutes of 
Menu, is thus described : Let him, saying, I salute the maruts 
or winds, throw dressed rice near the door: saying I salute the 
water gods, let him throw it in water; and let him throw it on 
his pestle and mortar, saying, I salute the gods of large trees. 
Let him do the like in thcr north-east, or near his pillow, to Sri, 
the godde.ss of abundance; in the south-west, or at the foot of 
his bed, to the propitious goddess Bhadracali : in the centre of 
his mansion, to Brahma, and his household god; to all the gods 
assembled, let him throw up his oblation in open air; bj day, to 
the spirits who walk in light ; and by night, to those who walk 
in darkness: in the building on his housetop; or behind his 
back, let him cast his oblation for the welfare of all creatures; 
and what remains let him give to the Pitris with his face towards 
the south.”^ 

Of those diurnal sacraments, which constitute so great a part 
of the duty of the Hindus, receiving guests with honour, which 
is denominated the sacrament of men, is the fifth. This is com- 
monly, by English writers,^ interpreted “hospitality.” But w’o 
shall form a very erroneous notion of this sacramental service,, if 
we confound it with the merely human and profane duty of re- 
ceiving strangers beneficently from motives of humanity. This 
is a duty purely religious, confined to the twice-born and conse- 
crated classes; and principally contrived for the benefit of the 
Brahmens; that for them, in 'all places, and on all occasions, 
every door may be open, and every table spread. “’A Brahmen, 
coming as" a guest, and not received, with just honour, takes to 

> Colelirooko on the Relisions Ceremonies of the Hindus, Asiat. Res. vU 
232 so 239* 

^ institutes of Menu, cIi. iii. E4 to 87, ^ Ibicl. clu to 91. 
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himself all the reward of the housekeeper’s fonner virtue, even 
though he had been so temperate as to live on the gleanings of 
harvests, and so pious as to make oblations in five distinct fires.”* 
A guest, in the Hindu sense, is not every man who may claim, 
or may stand in need of your hospitalities: A guest, according 
to the commentator, whom Mr. Colebrooke follows as his guide, 
is “ a spiritual preceptor, a priest, an ascetick, a prince, a bride- 
groom, a friend.”^ “ In the house of a Brahmen,” says the law 
of Menu, “ a military man is not denominated a guest ; nor a 
man of the commercial or servile cast;”^ so that a Bralimen, to 
whom are devoted the hospitalities of all the classes, is bound to 
return them to Brahmens alone. Among the religious ceremo- 
nies with which this sacrament is celebrated, a cow is tied on the 
northern side of the apartment, and a stool and other furniture 
placed for the guest, when the householder, rising up to bid him 
welcome, recites the prayer: “May she, who supplies oblalions 
for religious worship, who constantly follaws her calf, and who 
was the milch cow when Yama was the votary, abound witli 
milk, and fulfil our wishes year after year.” The guest then sits 
down on the stool or cushion prepared for him, reciting the text 
of the Yajurveda, which says: “I step on this for the sake of 
food or other benefits, on this variously splendid footstool.” His 
host next presents to him a cushion made of twenty leaves of 
cusa grass, holding it up with both hands, and exclaiming, 
“The cushion! the cushion! the cushion!” which the guest ac- 
cepts and places it on the ground under his feet, reciting prayers. 
This done, a vessel of water is presented to him, the host thrice 
exclaiming, “ Water for ablutions!” Of this the guest declares 
his acceptance, and looking into the vessel cries, “ Generous 
water! I view thee; return in the form of fertilizing rain from 
him from whom thou dost proceed.” He then takes some of it 
in the palms of both hands joined together, and throws it on his 
left foot, saying, “ I wash my left foot; and fix prosperity in this 
realm ; ” in the same manner on the right foot, with a similar 
declaration; and lastly, on both feet,- saying, “ I wash first one 
and then the other; and lastly both feet, that the realm may 
thrive, and intrepidity be gained.” With similar formalities is 
next presented and received, an arghya; that is, a vessel shaped 
like a boat, or a conch, filled with water, rice, and durva grass; 
when the guest, pouring the water on his head, says, “ Thou art 
the splendour of food ; through thee may I become glorious.” 
The host again presenting water, three times exclaims, “ Take 
water to be sipped!” the guest, accepting • it, says, “ Thou, art 
glorious, grant me glory!” These ceremonies being finished, 

5 Institutes of Menu. eh. iii. 100. ® Asiat. Res. vii. 2S9. 

3 Itid. ch. iii. 110. 
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tlie host fills a vessel with honey, curds, and clarified butter, 
and, covering it with another vessel, presents it to his guest,' ex- 
claiming three times, “ Take the Madhuparca ! ’" He, receiving, 
places it on the ground, and looking into it, says, “ Thou art 
glorious, may I become so:” he tastes it three times, saying, 

“ Thou art the sustenance of the glorious; thou art the nourish- 
ment of the splendid; thou art the food of the fortunate; grant 
me prosperity;” and then silently cats until he be satisfied. 
When this is done he sips water: and touching his mouth aiid 
other parts of his body with his hand, he says, “ May there be 
speech in my mouth; breath in my nostrils; sight in my eye- 
balls; hearing in my cars; strength in my arms; firmness in my 
thighs: may my limbs and members remain unhurt together, with 
my soul.” Presents are then presented to him, suitable to the 
rank of the parties : and a barber who attends for the purpose, 
now exclaims, “ The cow, the cow.” The guest then pronounces 
the following text : “ Pelease the cow from the fetters of Varuna. 
May she subdue my foe. May she destroy the enemies both of 
my host and me. Dismiss the cow that she may eat grass and 
drink water.” At this intercession she is released, and thus the 
guest addresses her: “ I have earnestly entreated this prudent 
person, saying, Kill not the innocent, harmless cow, who is 
mother of Eudras, daughter of Vasus, sister ot Adityas, and the 
source of ambrosia.”' Such is the mode in which the ceremo- 
nial duty of entertaining guests is celebrated, and such is an idea 
of the ceremonies which are included jn the five daily sacraments 

of the Hindus. _ 

As the daily ceremonies, however, in riicir full-detail, are suffi- 
cient to engross the whole time of the votaiy ; for those on whom 
the functions of- society devolve, some alleviation of the burden, 
or rather, in ‘the Hindu notion, some restriction of the privilege, 
was necessarily devised; and while the sanctity of entire accom- 
plishment is a'eserved for the holy men who maintain perpetual 
fires those who are engaged in the affairs of life are obliged to 
content themselves with a rite, called Vaiswadeva, in which all 
the 'daily sacraments, excepting that of the Veda, are cornprised. 
It consists of oblations to the manes, to the gods, and spirits, and 
of donations to guests, all out of the food prepared for the daily 
meal; and Is thus performed. Sitting down in a place^ free from 
impurities, and setting a vessel containing fire on his right hand, 
the worshipper hallows the ground by throwing away a lighted 
piece of cusa grass, while he recites the appropriate text,'^ and 
then places his fire on the consecrated spot, repeating the prayer 

i.Colctrooke oh the Keligious Coremonies of the Ilinaus. Asiat. Ees. vn. 
^^2 <°x dismiss far away carnivorous fire,” &c. quoted above, p. 
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wliicli is used, when the household and sacrifieial fires are kin- 
dled by the attrition of wood.' He next lays cusa grass on tl]e 
eastern side of the fire, with its tips pointed towards the north, 
exclaiming, “I praise divine fire, primevally consecrated, the 
efficient performer of a solemn ceremony, the cliicf agent of_a 
sacrifice, the most liberal giver of gems.”^ He spreads it on the 
southern side, with its points towards the east, reciting the com- 
mencement of the Yajurveda. 1. “I gather thee for the sake of 
rain. 2. I pluck thee” (at this he is supposed to break off the 
branch of a tree) “for the salce of strength. 3. Ye are” (he 
touches calves with the branch he has pulled off) “ like unto air. 

4. May the liberal generator of worlds make you” (here he 
touches, or is supposed to touch, milch-cows with ^ the same 
branch) “ happily reach this most, excellent sacrifice.” “ In like 
manner he lays grass on the two other sides of the fire, on the 
ivestern side with the tips to the noi-tli, crying, “ Eire ! approach 
to taste my offering; thou who art praised for the gift of obla- 
tions; sit down on this grass, thou, who art the complete per- 
former of the solenm sacrifice;”"' and on the northern side with 
the tips pointed to the east, saying, “ May divine ivaters be aus- 
picious to us, &c.”^ When all these ceremonies are completed, 
lie stirs the fire, and sprinkles water upon it, after which, having 
his hands smeared with clarified butter, he offers food three seve- 
ral times, repeating, “Earth! sky! heaven!” Eiv similar obla- 
tions are next performed : one to the regent of fire-, one to the 
god of medicine;, one to the assembled deities; one to "Oie lord of 
created beings ; and one to the creator of the nni\ ei c. Six 
more oblation’s are then offered with six prayers, every o.Mation 
having its separate praj'er, 1. “Eire! thou dost expiate sin 
against the gods; may this oblation be efficacious. 2. Thou ab.st 
expiate a sin against man. 3. Thou dost expiate a sin againV^ 
tlic manes. 4. Thou dost expiate a sin against my own soul. 
5. Thou dost expiate repeated, sins. 6. Thou dost expiate every - 
sin I have committed,, whether wilfully or uninteniionally: may 
this oblation be efficacious.” He next worships the fire, making 
an oblation with the following prayer: “Eire! seven are thy 
fuels; seven thy tongues; seven thy holy sages; seven thy be- 
lo\"ed abodes; seven ways do seven sacrificers ivorship thee; thy 
sourees are seven; be content with this clarified butter; may this 
oblation be efficacious.” As the sacred . lamp was lighted for the 


> “Fire! this wood is thy origin, -which is attainable in all seasons ; whence 
being produced, thou dost shine. Knowing this, seize on it, and afterwards 

augment our wealth,” „ 

2 This is the first verse of the Rig Veda, -with which it is customary to begin the 


daily perusal of that Veda. 

3 A lecture of the Yajush is always begun with this text. 

The text with which a lecture of the Samaveda is begun, 
3 The prayer which precedes a lecture of the At'hcrvan.. 
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repulsion, of evil spirits, before the oblations to the gods and the 
manes were presentedj it is now extinguished, while recitation -is 
made of the following text: “In solemn acts of religion, what- 
ever fails tlirough the negligence of those who perform the cere- 
mony, may be perfected solely through meditation on Vishnu.” 
The oblations to spirits are next offered : tlie performer deposit- 
ing portions of food in the' several places prescribed' for it, having 
previously swept each place with his hand and sprinkled it with 
water. Near the spot where the vessel of water stands, he makes 
three offerings, saying, “Salutation to rain! to water! to the 
earth!” He makes them at both doors of his house to Dhatri, 
and Vidhatri, or Br.ahma, the protector and' creator. He pre- 
sents them toward' the eight points of the compass, adding salu- 
tation to them, and to the regents of them. To Brahra, to the 
sky, and to the sun, he makes oblations 'with salutation in the 
middle of the house. He then offers similar oblations to all the 
gods; to all beings; to rivilight; and to the lord of all beings. 
After the sacrament of spirits thus performed, the worshipper, 
shifting the sacramental cord, and looking toward the south, 
drops upon one knee, and presents an oblation to the manes of 
ancestors, saying, “ Salutation to progenitors: may this ancestral 
food be acceptable.” Having iierformed a lustration, hc should 
then present food to his guests. . “ When he has thus,”'says' Mr. 
Colebrooke, “ allotted out of the food prepared for his own' re- 
past, one portion to the gods, a second to progenitors, a third to 
all beings, and a fourth to his guests, he and his familymay 
then, and nbt before, consume the remaining portion of the food.’ 
This ceremony must be regularly performed, in the forenoon, by 
those to whom the full celebration of the five sacraments is im- 
practicable; and by some persons it is repeated again in the 
evening. 

After' this- tedious though- greatly abridged account of the daily 
ceremonies of the Hindus, we come to those which are performed 
at certain great and chosen epochs. On these, however, I shall 
content myself with some very general notices. 

The Brahmens wait not for the period of birth tO' commence 
the ceremonies which pertain to each individual'! “ With auspi- 
cious acts,” says the- holy text, “ prescribed by the Veda, must 
ceremonies on conception, and' sc forth, be duly performed, which 
purify the- bodies of the three classes in this life, and qualify 
them for the next.” Oblations to fire are required during the 
mother’s pregnancy, and holy rites are commanded on the birth 
of the child. “ Before the section’ of the navel-string, a ceremony 
is ordained on tlie birth of a male child': he must be made,, while 

t Coletrooke ou tlie Eeligioas Ccreircnics of the Hinflus. Asiiit. Ees. vii. 
271 to 275. 
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sacred texts are pronounced, to taste a little honej' and clarified 
butter from a golden spoon.”* The ceremony of giving a name 
is ordained to be performed on the tenth or twelfth day after 
the birth: “or on some fortunate day of the moon, at a lucky 
hour, and under the influence of a star with, good qualities.”® 
The ceremony of the tonsure, which is one of the distinguishing 
marks of the first three classes, is a rite of great solemnity, com- 
manded to be performed . in the first or third j'ear after birth.® 
But of all the ritual ordinances of the Hindus, none are reckoned 
more essential or important than those relating to the investiture. 
“In the eighth year from the coneeption of a Brahmen,”, says 
the law of Menu, “ in the eleventh from that of a Cshatriya, and 
in the twelfth from that of a Vaisya, let the father invest the 
child with the mark of his class: Should a Brahmen, or his father 
for him, be desirous of his advancement in sacred knowledge, a 
Cshatriya of extending his power, or a Vaisya of- engaging in 
mercantile business, the investiture may be- made in the fifth, 
sixth, or eighth years respectively. The eeremony of investiture, 
hallowed by the gayatri, must not be delayed, in the case of a 
priest, beyond the sixteenth year; nor in that of a soldier, be- 
yond the twenty-second ; nor in that of a merchant, beyond the 
twenty-fourth. After that all youths of these three classes, who 
have not been invested at the proper time, become vratyas or 
outcasts, degraded from the gayatri, and contemned by the vir- 
tuous. With such impure men let no Brahmen, even in distress 
for subsistence, ever form a connexion in law, either by the study 
of the Veda, or by affinity.”* The investiture, or institution, is 
usually denominated the second birth; and it is from this cere- 
mony that the three highest classes arc denominated the twice- 
born.® It consists chiefly in bestowing upon the object of the 
rite, a mantle, a girdle, a sacrificial cord, and a staff, with numcf 
rous ceremonies, prayers, and holy texts. “ Let students of, the 
Veda,” says the law of Menu,® “wear for their mantles, the hides 
of black antelopes, of common deer, or of goats, with lower vests 
of woven sana, of eshuma, and of wool, in the direct order of 
their classes. The girdle of a priest must be made of munja, in 
a triple cord, smooth, and soft; that of a warrior must be a bow- 
string of murva; that of a merchant, a triple thread of sana. 
The sacrificial thread of a Brahmen must be made of cotton, so 
as to be put on over his head in three strings; that of a Csha- 

J Institutes of Menu, ch. ii. i 6 , 27, 29. 2 39 , 

3 Ibid. 35. < Ibid. 3G to 40. 

3 “ The first birth is from a natural mother ; the second, from- the ligation 
of tile zone ; tlie third, from the due performance of the sacrifice ; such'nre tlie 
births of him who is usually called hvice-born.” Ibid. 1C9. 
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triyn, of Sana tliread only; that of a Vaisya, of woollen thread.* 
A priest ought by law to carry a staif of Bilva or Palasa; a sol- 
dier, of Bata or C’hadira; a merchant, of Venu or Udumbara, 
The staff of a priest must he of such a length as to reach his 
hair; that of a soldier to reach his forehead; and that of a mer- 
chant to reach his nose. Let all the staves be straight, without 
fracture, of a handsome appearance, not likely to terrify men, 
with their bark perfect, unhurt by fire. His girdle, his leathern 
mantle, his staff, his sacrificial cord, and his ewer, he must throw 
into the water, when they arc worn out or broken, and receive 
others hallowed by mystical texts. The ceremony of cesanta, or 
cutting off the hair, is ordained for a priest in the sixteenth year 
from conception ; for a soldier, in the twenty-second ; for a mer- 
chautj two years later. Such is the revealed law of institution 
for the twice-born, an institution in which their second birth 
clearly consists, and which causes their advancement in holi- 
ness.” 

The ceremonies of marriage, which next call for our attention, 
are extremely numerous. The bridegroom is first of all reeeived 
by the father of the bride with all the ceremonies of hospitality 
which we have already described; and during this time the bride 
is bathed.® When these rules are finished, the hand of the bride 
is placed in that of the bridegroom, both having been previously 
rubbed with some auspicious drug, and a matron binds them 
with cusa grass amid the sound of cheerful music. The father 
of the bride then bidding the attendant priests begin their accla- 
mations, pours water from a vessel containing tila and cusa gra®, 
upon the hands of the united pair, and itttering the words, “ God 
the existent,” and pronouncing the names and designations of 
the bridegroom, the bride, and himself, says, “ I give unto thee 
this damsel, adorned with jewels, and protected by the lord of 
creatures.” The bridegroom replies, “ Well be it.” The bride- 
groom then having received from the father of the bride a piece 
of gold, and recited an appropriate text, the parties are affianced, 
and walk forth, while the bridegroom thus addresses the bride: 

1 The Persians also had a cincture which was given them as a grand 
religious emhiem, about the period of manhood. See the Sadda in Hyde, 
p. 441. 

2 Three vessels of water arc poixred severally upon her head, and at each 
time one of the follomng prayers is in order pronounced : 1 . “ Love ! I know 
thy name. Thou art cailed an intoxicating beverage. Bring the bridegroom, 
happily. For thee was framed the inebriating draught ! Fire ! thy best 
origin is here. Through devotion wert thon created. May this oblation bo 
efBcacious.”— 2. “ Damsel, I anoint this thy generative organ with honey, be- 
cause it is the second mouth of the Creator : by that thou subduest 411 males, 
tliough unsubdued ; by tliat thou art lively, and dost hold dominion. May this 
oblation be efBcacious.” — 3. “ May the primeval ruling sages, who framed the 
femaie organ, as a lire that consumeth flesh, and thereby framed a procreating 
juice, grant tiie prolific power that proceeds from the three-horned bull, and 
from the sun.” 
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“May the regents of space, may air, the sun, and fir.e, dispel that 
anxiety which thou ieclest in thy mind, and turn thy heart to me. 
Ee gentle in thy aspect, and loyal to thy husband; be fortunate 
in cattle, amiable in thy mind, and beautiful in thy person: bo 
mother of valiant sons; be fond of delights; be cheerful; and 
bring prosperity to our bipeds and quadrupeds.”* A libation of 
water is afterwards made; and the father of the bride, having 
meditated the gayatri, ties a knot rvith the skirts of the mantles 
of the bridegroom and bride, saying; “Ye must be inseparably 
united in matters of duty, wealth, and love.” The bridegroom 
next attires the bride, with a variet)’' of ceremonies, of which the 
following are the most remarkable. Going to the principal 
apartment of the house, he prepares a sacrificial fire, and hallows 
the implements; when one friend of his bearing a jar of water, 
walks round the fire, and stops on the south side of it; and ano- 
ther, performing the same ceremony, places himself on the right 
of the first. The bridegroom tlien casts four double handfuls of 
rice, mixed with leaves of Sami, into a fiat basket; and placing 
near it a stone and mullar, which with formality he had pre- 
viously touched, he causes the bride to be clothed until a new 
waistcloth and scarf, while he himself recites a variety of prayers. 
This being done, the bride goes to the western side of the fire, 
and recites a prayer, while she steps on a mat made of virana 
grass, and covered with silk. She then sits down on the edge of 
the mat, and the bridegroom makes six oblations of clarified 
butter, reciting a prayer with each.® After this he names the 
three worlds separately and conjointly, presenting oblations; and 
makes four or five oblations to fire and to the moon. After these 
he rises up ivith the bride, and passing from- her left to her right, 
makes her join her hands in a hollow form. The rice, which 
was previously put in the basket, being then taken up, and the 
stone which Avas laid near being placed before the bride, she 
treads on it Avith the point of her right foot, while the bride- 
groom recites this prayer: “ Ascend this stone; be firm like this 
stone; distress my foe, and be not subservient to my enemies.” 
He then pours on her hands a ladleful of clarified butter; ano- 
ther person gives her the rice; tivo ladlefuls of butter are iioured 
over it; when she separates her hands, and lets fall the rice on 

1 Tlie latter part of this address Mr. Colchrooke thinks proper to veil in a 
Latin dress, and certainly with good reason: for, if it he considered' that' this 
■is a speech- of a bridegroom to his virgin-hride, Avhile the marriage ceremony 
is yet in the act of perfoi-mance, it i* an instance of grossness to which there 
is proi)ably no parallel : The speech is as folloAvs. Ilia redamans accipito fas- 
cinum meum, quod ego peramans intromittam in earn, multm quB. illecebra! 
sistunt. 

Of these the first may be taken as a specimen : may fire come first among 
the gods ; may it rescue her oifspring from the fetters of death ; may A''aruna, 
king rf w.atcrs, grant that this Avoman should never bemoan a calamitj- be- 
fallen her children. 
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the fire, Trliilc * holj text is recited. She trends again on tlio 
stone, again makes an oblation of rice, agiGn a prayer is recited, 
again trnlking is performed round tlic lire, again four or live 
oblations arc made with similar ceremonies and prayers, when 
the bridegroom pours two ladlcfuls of butter on the edge of tlic 
basket, and then rice out of it into the fire, 'saying, “ Jfay this 
oblation to fire Ikj efficacious.” After the ceremony of ascending . 
the stone and throwing the rice into the fire, the bride is con- 
ducted to the bridegroom, and by him directed to step succcss- 
ivcl}' into scTcn circles, while seven texts arc. repeated. This is 
the most cmphatical part of the ritual j for no sooner is thc- 
Ecvcnth step of the bride performed, than the nuptial bond is 
complete and irrevocable. The bridegroom then in appropriate 
texts addresses the bride, and the spectators, dismissing them;.- 
nftcr wliich his friend, who stood nc.ar the 'sacrificial fire, bearing " 
a jar of water, advances to the spot where the seventh step was 
completed, and, while a pra3'cr is recited, pours water on the 
head, first of the bridegroom and then of the bride. Upon tliis, 
the bridegroom, putting his left hand under the hands of his 
bride, which arc joined in a hollow posture, takes her right hand 
in liLs, and recites si.x holj’- texts; after which he sits down with 
her near the fire, and makes oblations, while severally and con- 
jointly he names the three worlds. On the evening of the same 
daj’, when the stars begin to appear, the bride sits down on a 
bull’s hide of a red colour, placed with the neck towards the cast, 
and the hair upwards; and the bridegroom, sitting down besido 
her, makes oblations, naming the three worlds ns usual; then six 
other oblations, pouring eneh time the remainder of the clarified 
butter on her head, and reciting pmyer.s.' After rising up, and 
contemplating the polar star as an emblem of stabilitj', matrons 
pour upon them water mixed with leaves, which had been placed 
upon an altar prepared for that purpose, and the bridegroom 
again makes oblations with the names of the worlds, lie then 
cats food, prepared without fnetitious salt, reciting praj'crs during 
the meal: and when ho has finished, the remainder is given to 
the bride. During the three subsequent daj’s, the married eouplc 
must remain in the house of the father of the bride, must abstain 
from factitious salt, must live chastely and austerely, sleeping on 
the ground. On the fourth day the bridegroom carries her to 
his house, reciting texts when he ascends the carriage, and when 
thej' come to cross-roads. Leading her into his own house he 
chants a hymn, when matrons bail, and scat her on a bull’s hide 

’ AsUicse prayers Imvc foinctliinc in them clmrnctcristie, they had hotter 
hero ho presented : 1 . “I otivlute hy this full ohlntlon nil 111 marks in the lines 
of thy hands, in thy eye-lashes, and In the spots of thy body. 2. I obviate by. 
this full oblation nil the ill marks in thy hair; and whatever is sinful in thy 
looking or in tliy crying. 3. 1 obviate by this full oblation all tlint may be sin- 
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as before, !\nd the bridegroom recites a prayer. They place next- 
a young child in her lap, putting roots of lotus, or fruits, into his 
hand j when the bridegroom takes him up, and preparing a 
sacrificial fire with all the usual ceremonies, makes eight different 
oblations, with as many prayers. The bride then salutes her 
father-in-law, and tlie other relations of her husband. The bride- 
groom prepares another sacrificial fire, and sits down with the 
bride on his right hand: when witli the usual preliminary nnd 
concluding oblations to the three worlds, he makes twenty obla- 
tions, with as many prayers, throwing the remainder of each 
portion of the consecrated butter into a jar of water, which is 
afterwards poured on the head of the bride. 

If the ceremonies prescribed for marriage are thus multiplied, 
triYial, and tiresome, those allotted to funerals are in point of 
number still more exorbitant and oppressive. After a specimen, 
howcA'er, of the Hindu ceremonies, there is something exceed- 
higly monotonous in the detail of the rest; and hardly anything 
is more ungrateful than to be obliged to go through them. The 
reader is, therefore, spared the task of studying the funeral rites 
of the Hindus, of which, notwithstanding, he may form a suffi- 
cient conception, as, in point of character, they exactly resemble 
tljose which have already been described,' 

Of the monthly ceremonies, one may suffice to afford an idea 
of the whole. “ Trom month to month,” says the law of Menu, 
“ on the dark day of the moon, let a twice-born man, having 
finished the daily sacrament of the Pitris, and his fire being still 
blazing, perform the solemn sraddha,”- Of the sraddhas, which 
are numerous but very similar, the following is exhibited as a 
specimen. The person who is to perform the ceremony having 
purified the place by smearing it with cow-dung, raises on it an 
altar of sand of certain dimensions and form; washes his hands 
and feet, sips water, and puts a ring of cusa grass on the ring- 
finger of each hand. He then sits down on a cushion of cusa 
grass, and lights a lamp, reciting a prayer. He next places the 
utensils and materials in order, sprinkles water on himself and 
all around, meditates on Vishnu, surnamed the Lotos-eyed, me- 
ditates the gayatri, and after some ceremonies proceeds to invite 


fnl m thy temper, in thy speaking, and in thy laughing. 4. I obviate by this 
full oblation all the ill marks in thy teeth, and in the dark intervals between 
them ; in thy hands and in thy feet. 5. I obwate hy this full oblation all the 
lil marks on thy tliighs, on tliy privy part, on tliy liaunches, and on tlie linea- 
ments of thy figure. 6. Wliatever natural or accidental evil marks were on all 
thy limhs, I have obviated all such marks hy these full oblations of clarified 
butter. May this oblation be efficacious.” 

' See a very full delineation of these funeral rites in Mr. Colebrooke’s 
Second Essay on the Eeligious 'Ceremonies of the Hindus, Asiat. lies. rii. 
239 to 2G4. 

■-institutes of Menu, ch. iii. 122. 
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and to welcome the assembled gods and the manes. Two little 
cushions, of three blades of cusa grass, he places on one side of 
the altar for the Viswadevas, and six in front of it for the Pitris, 
and strewing on them cusa grass, he asks, “ Shall I invoke the 
assembled gods?” Do so; is the answer; upon •which he ex- 
claims, “Assembled gods! hear my invocation: come and sit 
down on this holy grass.” After scattering barley and medita- 
ting a prayer to the gods, he invites the manes of ancestors with 
similar invocations; and welcomes the gods and manes with 
oblations of watei', &c. in vessels made of leaves. He puts cusa 
grass into the vessels, and sprinkles them with water, while he 
recites the prayer, beginning, “ May divine waters be auspicious 
to us he next throws barley into the vessels intended for the 
gods, and tila into those intended for the manes, with a prayer 
appropriate to each. The vessels are then taken up in suc- 
cession, a prayer being repeated for each; the cusa grass placed 
on the vessels is put into the hand of a Brahmen ; that which 
was under them is held in the hand of the person by whom the 
sraddha is pcrfoi-med; and he pours through it, on the hand of 
the Brahmen, the water which the vessels contained, then piles 
up the empty vessels in three sets, and overturns them, saying, 
while he reverses the first, “ Tliou art a mansion for ancestors,” 
Taking up food smeared with clarified butter, he next makes two 
oblations to fire, with two corresponding prayers. Hie residue 
of the oblation, the performer having consecrated it by prayers 
and other ceremonies, having sweetened it with honey and sugar, 
and having meditated tho gayatri with the names of worlds, is 
distributed among the Brahmens; and when they have eaten till 
they have acknowledged that they are satisfied, he gives tlierh 
water to rinse their mouths. He then offers the cakes, consisting 
of balls or lumps of food, mixed with clarified butter, observing 
the requisite ceremonies. In the next place, he makes six liba- 
tions of water from the palms of his hands, with the salutation 
to the seasons; then places with due ceremonies npd texts, a 
thread on each funeral cake,, to serve as apparel for the manes. 
After this he takes up the middle cake and smells it, or his wife, 
if they are desirous of male.offspring, eats it, while they recite a 
correspondent prayer. He takes up the rest of the cakes, and 
smelling them one after another, throws them into a vessel; 
which done, they are given to a mendicant priest, or a cow, or 
else cast into the water. He then dismisses the manes, reciting 
a holy text, and having walked round the spot; and recited a 
prayer, departs.* “Formal obsequies,” says Mr. Colebrooke, 
“ arc performed no less than ninety-six times in every year.”^ 

> Colebrooltc on the Eeligious Ceremonies of the Hindus, Asiat. Ess. vii. 
264 to 270. Ih:d. 270. 
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NOTEX>. Brn.n.W. 

Vciy grave faults disfignre the whole of this review of the 
manners and character of the people of India, and they not only 
render it valnclcss as authority, hut expose it to the imputation 
of want of liberality and candour. 

"iliat the Hindu character is not without blemishes is unde- 
niable, but it is not such a monstrous mass of vice ns is here 
depictured; nor is it so utterly devoid of all redeeming virtues. 
If the picture were faithful, it would he impossible, ns Colonel 
Vans Kennedy justly obscircs, for socio.t}' to be held together. 
“ Kend asunder the tics which unite husband and wife, parent 
and child, banish faith, honest}', and truth, and be the indul- 
gence of every furious and malignant passion fostered and sanc- 
tioned by religion, and then by what bonds and what relations 
can society be maintained.” — Tr.nns. Literaiy* Society of Bom- 
bay, ii. 124, 

Mr. Slill’s unjust representation of the Hindu character Inas 
arisen from his unfortunate dioicc of guides, and, in sonic 
respects, uncandid use of them. At the time at which Oriuc 
was in India, the opportunities of acquiring any knowledge of 
the Hindus were exceedingly defective, and his account of them 
is short and imperfect: it was also posthumous, and was possibly 
not intended by him for publication. Buchanan could not 
learn the language, and was prejudiced against the people be- 
cause they did not understand him. Tennant is evidently a 
superficial, ignorant, and self-sufficient observer. Another of 
his authorities, Mr. Tytlcr, is of more weight, but he was a 
young and active magistrate of police, and his opinions were 
naturally biassed by his profession.al occupations. He had little 
leisure or opportunity to foim a knowledge of the natives, ex- 
cept as tliey came before him in the course of criminal pro- 
ceedings. Yet he bears testimony to the jiosscssiou by the 
Hindus of virtues as well as vices, although hs is unfairly quoted 
only as a witness of the latter. “ The natives,” he says, “ ha\’c 
in their character many faults and many excellencies: at pre- 
sent they have, at least, the following good qualities, patience, 
mildness,' obedience, hospitality, sobriety, temperance.” 

In like manner the testimony of Dubois is cited whenever it 
is hostile to the Hindus ; biit it is not noticed, that ns a set-ofl' 
to meet that which he censures, the Abbe pronounces the highest 
possible panegyric upon them. “The Hindus,” ho remarks, 
“ are not in w.ant of improvement in tlic disclmrgc of social du- 
ties amongst themselves. They understand this point ns well as 
and perhaps better than Europeans." To the Abbe, however, as 
well as to Ward, and other witnesses of the same class, there 
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arc obvious objections. As Missionaries, and therefore it is to 
be concluded, persons of much moral and religious sensitive- 
ness, thej" see the errors and vices of a heathen people through 
a medium bj' which they arc exaggerated beyond their natural 
dimensions, and assume an enormity which would not be as- 
signed to the very same defects in Christians. All the evidence 
then upon which Mr. ]Mill solely and implicitly relies is good 
for little: it is either partially quoted, or it is influenced by false 
views, or it is palpably erroneous. It must be wholly set aside, 
and we must look to an estimate of the Hindu character from 
other sources. These arc not deficient, and, ns might be ex- 
pected, they arc utterly at variance with Mr. Mill’s incompetent 
guides. 

Men equally eminent in wisdom ns in station, remarkable for 
the extent of their opportunities of observation, and the ability 
and diligence with which they used them, distinguished for 
possessing b}’ their knowledge of the language and literature of 
the country, and b}' their habits of intimacy with the natives, 
the best, the only means of judging of the native character, and 
unequalled for the soundness of their judgment, and the com- 
prehensiveness of their views — these men have left upon record 
opinions highly favourable to the character of the Hindus. To 
none of these has Mr. Mill made any allusion whatever, and as 
there is reason to think that some of them were accessible, 
having been published in 1813, and being for other pmposes 
actually quoted by him, the omission reflects seriously upon 
either his industry or his candour. It is to be hoped that they 
escaped his research, and it is possible that the early pages of 
the history were written prior to the date of the parliamentaiy 
investigation, by which the opinions referred to wei’c called 
forth. In the evidence giA'en before parliament in 1813, many 
of the witnesses were interrogated respecting the Hindu cha- 
racter; the answers -were very remarkable, both for the opinions 
which were uttered, and the persons by whom they were ex- 
pressed. To a chapter like the present they furnish a whole- 
some correction, and they dcscn'c to be perpetuated along with 
the history of British India. They were the following: — 

Mr. Graeme Mercer, who, during a period of twenty-five 
years, had filled important political stations in distant parts of 
India, thus pronounces the result of his experience. “ It is 
difiScult to form a general character of the natives of an empire 
which extends from ‘near the equinoctial line to thirty-one de- 
grees of north latitude: if called upon for a general character- 
istic .of the natives of that empire, I would say, that they are 
mild in their dispositions, polished in their general manners; in 
their domestic relations kind- and affectionate — submissive to 

VOL. I. B B 
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aiithoritj, and peculiarly attached to their religious tenets, and 
to the observance of the rites and ceremonies prescribed by those 
tenets. In referring to any distinction in this general charac- 
teristic, I should say, tliat the inhabitants of the northern pro- 
vinces of Hindustan, ivere of a more bold and decided character, 
and less submissive to authority than those of the southern pro- 
vinces, hut equally attached to the observance of their religious 
rites and ceremonies.” 

Captain Sydenham, who had also h6ld high political appoint- 
ments, thus answers the question of the committee, regarding 
the moral character of the Hindoos. “ It is really very dilBcult 
to give the character of so large a portion of the human race, 
who, although the}’’ possess many qualities in common, are of 
course distinguislied by strong shades of difference in different 
parts of India, arising from the climate under which they live; 
the government to which they are subject; the distinction of 
castes which prevails more in some parts of India than in 
others; their habits and occupations, and other circumstances, 
which in all countries produce a difference in the moral charaeter 

of men To define tlie moral character of so extensive a 

nation within the compass of any answer which it is in my power 
to give to the eommittec, will be of course extremely diffieult; 
but I think the general character of the Hindoo is submissive, 
■docile, sober, inoffensive, as long as. his religious prejudices and 
habits are not violated: capable of great attachment and loyalty, 
as long as they are well treated by their governors .and masters ; 
•quick in apprehension, intelligent, active, generally honest, and 
qterforming the duties of charity, benevolence, and filial affection 
■with as much sincerity and regularity as any nation with which 
I am acquainted.” 

Sir John IMalcolm speaks in similar terms as the preceding, 
of a difficulty which never occurs to the calumniators of the 
people of India, that of giving a general character of the differ- 
ent races subject to the British government, who vary as much, 
df not more, than the nations of Europe do from each other. 
The people of Bengal he describes as weak in bod}' and timid in 
ahind, and those below Calcutta, to be in character and appear- 
.ance among the lowest of our Hindu subjects, but “ from the 
moment you enter the district of Bahar, the Hindoo inhabitants 
.are a race of men, generally speaking, not more distinguished by 
their lofty stature and robust frame, than they are for some of 
the finest qualities of the mind — they are brave, generous, hu- 
mane, and their truthis as remarkable as their courage.” At a 
isubsequent examination he bears witness to the favourable cha- 
racter of the natives generally, for A'eracity, fidelity,-and honour. 
“ I have hardly ever known,” he observes, “ where a person did 
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tirulminrjfl t’nc Iftngua;^ or where n calm communication wn? 
nm'Jc to n native of India, throtiph n wcli-infomicd nnd trust- 
wortisy mcditini, that l!ic rciult did not prove, that what Jiad at 
first Iwcri stated os falseliood, had citlicr proceeded from fear, or 
from mi^apprclicnsion, I by no means wisli to state, that oitr 
Indian Kal)jccts arc more free from this vice tiian other nations 
that occupy a nearly equal condition in society, hut I am posi- 
tive that they arc not more addicted to untruth. With respect 
to the honour of our native subjects, it is, as that feeling - is un- 
derstiXKl in this c.ountiy, chiefly cherished by the military tribes, 
among wjiom I have hnown innumerable insUinccs of its being 
carried to a jiitcli that would be considered in England more fit 
for tIjR jiage of n romance than a liistory: with regard to their 
fidelity, 1 tliinl;, a? far .as my knowledge extends, there is, 

generally speaking, no race of men more to be trusted 

I should state, that there are few large communities in the world, 
whose disjiositions arc belter, or (speaking to the virtues de- 
scribed in the question) more praiseworthy; it may also bo slated 
as a general proof of their possessing those qualities, the attach- 
ment which almost all European masters who reside in India feel 
for tliclr native sciranfs. This feeling amongst those who nn- 
dcrslurul tlic langnagc, and who arc of good temper and cha- 
racter, is almost without an exception.” 

Sir Thomas Mnnro, when asked if bo thought the civilization 
of the Hindoos would bo promoted by the trade with England 
being thrown open, replied, “I do not exactly understand what 
is meant by the ‘ civilization ’ of tlio Hindus. In tlio higher 
branches of science, in the knowledge of the tlicor}’ nnd practice 
of good government, nnd in an education, which by banishing 
prejudice — nnd superstition —opens the mind to receive instruc- 
tion of every Icind from every quarter, they arc much inferior to 
Eiirojicans, But if a good system of agriculture, unrivalled 
mnnufttctdring skill, a enpneitj* to produce whatever can con- 
tribute to ciUicr convenience or luxury, schools established in 
every village for teaching rending, writing, and arithmetic, tlic 
general practice of hospitality nnd clinrit}- amongst each other, 
nnd above all, a treatment of the female sex, full of confidence, 
respect, nnd delicacy, arc among the signs which denote a civil- 
ized people— then the Hindoos arc not inferior to the nations of 
Europe, nnd if civilization is to become an article of trade be- 
tween the two countries, I nm convinced that this country will 
gain by the import cargo.” 

A still more impressive reply was made by Warren Hastings. 
Being asked if lie could give the committee any general descrip- 
tion of the national character of the people of India, ns con- 
rasted W'ith that of the English, he replied, “ In answering to 
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this question, it 'u-ill not be easy to divest my mind of certain 
circumstances connected ■with it, •which do not relevantly pertain 
to the question itself. Great pains have been taken to inculcate 
into the public mind, an oiDinion, that the native Indians are in a 
state of complete moral turpitude, and live in the constant and 
unrestrained commission of every vice and crime that can dis- 
grace human nature. I affirm, by the oath that I have taken, 
that this description of them is untrue, and wholly unfounded, 
Wliat I have to add must be taken as my belief, but a belief 
impressed by a longer and more intimate acquaintance with the 
people than has fallen to the lot' of many of my countrymen. 
In' speaking of the people, it is necessary to distinguish the 
Hindoos, who form the greAt portion of the people of India, 
from the Mohammedans, who are intermixed ' with them, but 
generally live in -separate communities; the former are gentle, 
benevolent, more susceptible of gratitude for kindness shown 
them than prompted to vengeance for wrongs inflicted, and as 
exempt from the worst propensities of human passion ns any 
people upon the face of the earth; the}'- are faithful and affec- 
tionate ill service, and submissive to legal authority; they are 
superstitious, it is true, biit they do not think ill of us for not 
thinking as they do. Gross as the modes of their worship are, 
the precepts of their religion arc wonderfully fitted to promote 
the best ends of society, its peace and good order; and even 
from their theology, arguments may be drawn to illustrate and 
support the most refined mysteries of our own.” He then 
alludes to their unanimous and voluntary testimony in his own ■ 
behalf wiicn known to be the object of an iniquitous prosecution 
in England, and justly observes, “ this effort of theirs affords as 
strong a jiroof as can be afforded or conceived, that they them- 
selves possess in a very high degree the principles of gratitude, 
affection, honour, and- justice.” Minutes of Evidence before 
Committees of both Houses of Parliament, hlarch and April, 
IS 13. 

To the high authorities licre cited, no additional testimony can 
be required; but the opinions they have placed on record, have 
been since repeated by other witnesses, all of a very different 
stamp from the flippant travellers and prejudiced missionaries 
upon whom Jlr. Mill depends, and who have contemplated Indian 
manners and the character of the people under very different 
aspects, and with very various qualifications. The opinions of 
Col. Vans Kennedy, a distinguished scholar in both Mohammedan 
and Hindu literature, and a man of extraordinary reading and 
research, have been already cited, as given in a paper in the 
Bombay Transactions, written for the express purpose of exposing 
Mr. Mill’s mistakes. Of a no less active and cultivated mind was 
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the lamented Bishop Hcber, and he repeatedly bears favourable 
testimony to the manners and character of the people of India. 

“ To say that the Hindoos or Mussulmans are deficient in any 
essential feature of a civilized people, is an assertion which I can 
scarcely suppose to he made by any who have lived with them; 
their manners arc at least as pleasing and courteous as those in 
the corresponding stations of life amongourscl ves.” J ournal ii.382. 

“ I do not by any means assent to the pictures of depravity and 
general worthlessness which some have drawn of the Hindoos. 
They arc decidedly by nature, a mild, pleasing, and intelligent 
race; sober, parsimonious; and where an object is held out 
to them, most -industrious and, irersevering.” Ibid. ii. 329. 
“ Of the people, so far as their natural character is concerned, I 
have been led to form on the whole a very favourable opinion. 
They have unhappil)-, many of the vices, arising from slavery, 
from an unsettled state of society, and immoral and erroneous 
systems of religion. But they are men of high and gallant cou- 
rage, courteous, intelligent, and most eager after knowledge and 
improvement; with a remarkable aptitude for the abstract sciences, 
geometry, astronomy, See.; and for the imitative arts, painting 
and sculpture. They arc sober, industrious, dutiful to their parents, 
and affectionate to their children; of tempers almost uniformly 
gentle and patient, and more easily affected by kindness and at- 
tention to their wants and feelings than almost any men I have 
met with.” Ibid. ii. 369. And in his charge to his clergy at 
Calcutta in 1824, he observes, “ I have found in India, a race of 
gentle and temperate habits, with a natural talent and acuteness 
beyond the ordinary level of mankind.” A third witness is of a 
very different description from all who preceded hini; a Hindu, 
one, the great object of whose life was to elevate the moral and 
intellectual character of his countrymen, and who was little in- 
clined to veil or palliate their faults. Rammohiim Roy’s opinions 
on the moral'condition of the people of India, arc thus recorded 
in the first appendix to the Third Report- of the House of Com- 
mons, 1831, -p. 293, and they are well entitled to consideration for 
tlieir modest, moderate, and candid spirit. 

TJio question put to him was, “ will you state jfour general views 
with respect to the moral condition of the people?” — to which he 
answered: “a' great variety of opinions on this subject has been 
already afloat in Europe, for some centuries past, particularly 
in-recent times; some favourable to the people of India, some 
against them. Those Europeans who, on their arrival in India, 
happened -to meet with persons whose conduct -afforded them 
satisfaction, felt prepossessed in favour of the whole native popu- 
lation ; others again, who happened to meet with ill-treatment 
and misfortunes, occasioned by the misconduct or opposition. 
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social .or religious, of the persons with whom they chanced to 
have dealings or communication, represented the whole Indian 
race in a corresponding light; while some, even without being in 
the country at all, or seeing or conversing with any natives of 
India, have formed an opinion of them at second-hand, founded 
on theory and conjecture. There is, however, a fourth class of 
persons, few indeed in number, who, though they seem unpreju- 
diced, yet have differed widely from each other in many of their 
inferences, from facts equally within the sphere of their observa- 
tion; as generally happens with respect to matters not capable of 
rigid demonstration. I therefoi’e feel great reluctance in offering 
an opinion on a subject on which I may unfortunately differ from 
a considerjihle number of those gentlemen : however, being called 
upon for an opinion, I feel bound to state my impression, although 
I may perhaps he mistaken. 

“ Erom a careful survey, and observation of the people and in- 
habitants, of various parts of the country, and in every condition 
in life, I am of oinnion, that the peasants or villagers, who reside 
away from largo towns, and head-stations, and courts of law, are 
as innocent, temperate, and moral in their conduct, as the people 
of any country whatsoever; and the farther I proceed towards 
the north and wek, the greater- the honesty, and simplicity, and 
independence of character, I meet with. The virtue of this class, 
liowever, rests at present chiefly on their primitive simplicity, and 
a strong religious feeling which leads them to expect reward or 
punishment, for their good or bad conduct; not only in the next 
world, but like the ancient Jews — also in this. 2nd. The inha- 
bitants of the cities, towns, or stations, who have much intercourse 
with persons employed about the courts of law, by Zemindars, &c., 
and with foreigners and .othei’s, in a different state of civilization, 
and generally imbibe from them their habits and opinions: 
hence, their religious opinions are shaken, without any other 
principles being implanted to supply their place; consequently 
a "great proportion of these are far inferior in point of character 
to the former class, and are very often even made tools of, in 
the nefarious work of perjury and forgery. 3rd. A third class, 
consists of persons who are- in the employ of Zemindars,- or 
dependent for subsistence on the courts of law, who much- 
depend for their livelihood, upon their shrewdness; and who' not 
having generally, sufficient means to . enter into commerce or 
business, these. are, for the most part, worse than the second class. 
But I have met, I must confess, a great number of the second 
class, engaged in a respectable line of trade, who were men of 
real merit, worth, and character. Even among the third class, I 
have known many who had every disposition to act uprightly, 
and some actually honest .in their conduct; and if they saw, b^ 
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experience, that their merits -were appreciated, that they might 
hope to gain an independence by honest means; and that just and 
Iionourable conduct afforded the best prospect of tlieir being 
ultimately rewarded,' by situations of -trust and respectability 
they would learn to feel -a high regard for character and recti- 
tude of conduct, and from cherishing such feelings, become more 
Jind more worthy of public confidence; whiletheir example would 
powerfully operate on the second class before noticed, which is 
:generally dependent on them, and under their influence.” 

If to the opinions thus cited I venture to add my own, it is 
not with the notion that any weight can or need be added to 
their incontestable preponderance over the authorities on which 
reliance has been exclusively placed in the text ; but under the 
impression, that it may be expected of me to give the result' of a 
long and intimate acquaintance with the natives of Bengal under 
circumstances of a peculiar nature.- I lived, both from necessity 
nnd choice, very much amongst them, and had opportunities of 
becoming acquainted with them in a greater variety of situations, 
than those in which they usually come under the observation of 
Europeans. In the Calcutta mint, for instance, I was in daily 
personal communication ' with a numerous body of artificers, 
mechanics, and labourers, and always found amongst them cheer- 
ful and unwearied industry, good humoured compliance with thr 
will of their superiors, 'and a readiness to make whatever exer- 
'tions were demanded from them: there were among them no 
drunkenness, no disorderly conduct, no insubordination.'' It 
would not be true to say, that there was no dishonesty, but it was 
comparatively rare, invariably pettj’', and much less formidable, 
than, I believe, it is necessary to' guard against in other mints in 
other countries. There was considerable skill and readj^ docility. 
So far from there being any servility, there was extreme frank- 
ness, and I should say, that where - there is confidence without 
■fear, frankness is one of the most uniyersal features in the Indian 
character. Let the people feel sure of the temper and good-will 
of their superiors, and there is an end of reseiwe or timidity, with- 
out the slightest departure from'respect. In these same workmen, 
•and in all the nativcs’einployed in the -mint, from the highest to 
the lowest, I inA'aflably witnessed grateful attachment to those 
by whom they were treated with merited consideration. 

The studies which engaged my leisure brought me into con- 
nexion with a very different class of natives, the men of learning, 
and in them I found the siniilar merits of industry, intelligence, 
cheerfulness, frankness, withj others, peculiar to their avocation. 
A very common characteristic of these men, and of the Hindus 
especially, .was a simplicity truly childish, and a total unacquaint- 
ance with the business and manners of life; whore this feature 
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Tvas lost, it ■was chiefly by those who had been long familiat •with 
Enropeans. Amongst the Pandits, or the learned Hindus, there 
prevailed great ignorance and great dread of the European 
character. There is, indeed, very little intercourse between any 
class of Europeans and Hindu scholars, and it is not wonderful, 
therefore, that much mutual misapprehension should prevail. 

Taking an active part in the education of the natives, both in 
their own and in English literature, I had many opportunities 
of witnessing the native character developing itself in boyhood 
and in youth, and the object was one of profound interest. 
There can be little doubt, that the native mind outstrips in early 
years the intellect of the Europeans, and generallj* speaking, 
boys are much more quick in apprehension, and earnest in 
application,^than those of our own schools — they are also more 
amiable, more easily controlled, more readily encouraged, more 
anxious to deserve the approbation of their masters and 
examiners. The early age at which they arc married and enter 
into active life, is unfavourable to the full improvement of their 
moral and intellectual faculties; but during the greater part of the 
period of tuition, there is a strikingly interesting manifestation 
of right feeling and of comprehensive intellect in native youth. 

Occasions of public and private intercourse with another class 
of natives, men of property and respectability, were not unfre- 
quent during a residence of twenty-four years in Calcutta, and 
they afforded me many opportunities of witnessing polished man- 
ners, clearness and comprehensiveness of understanding, liberality 
of feeling, and independence of principle, that would have 
stamped them gentlemen in any country in the world. With 
some of this class I formed friendships which I trust to enjoy 
through life. 

Without pretending to denj% then, that there are many 'hud 
grave defects in the native character, some inseparable from 
human nature, and others ascribable to physical constitution, to 
political position, and to ah absurd and cornipt religion, my own 
experience satisfies me that it also presents many virtues, and 
that the nati'ves of India are an estimable and amiable people, 
who deserve and will requite with attachment and improvement 
the kindness and justice, which they have a right to demaud from 
the strangers who rule over them. 


THE END. 
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